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a 
NE very surprised American I met the other day told 
me that on the cart that brought his milk to his 
London flat, it said ““By Appointment to His Majesty 
the King.” 
gland is a much more mixed-up sort of democracy than you 
imagine. For all you know, your catsmeat man holds 
al Warrant, which means that he supplies catsmeat to the 
g’s cats; and for all you know, too, the most imposing figure 
ou see going to an opening of Parliament, clad in ermine and 
ring a coronet, is the gentleman who asks you to patronize 
shop when you want a pound of tea. 
en the young lady who trims the King’s finger nails holds 
is called a Royal Warrant; that is, she belongs to the 
ud order of those tradesmen who hold “Warrants of Ap- 
ntment to His Majesty the King from the Keeper of the 

Purse,” from the Master of the Household, from the Cere- 
jal Department or from the Royal Mews Department, all 
ith authority to use the Royal Arms,” that is, on their milk 
fs or in front of their shops. 
may surprise you, but Eugene Sandow held a Royal War- 
as “The King’s instructor of physical culture’; Miss Kelly, 
appointment, is his manicurist; E. M. Durlacher, by ap- 
intment, is his chiropodist; and H. M. Lee, by appointment, 
is hair-dresser. 

en the King left for a yachting cruise in the Mediterranean 
Owing an illness, the hair-dresser who was chosen from 


. Lee’s establishment to accompany him received three 
as a day. His job was to trim the King’s beard every 




































ie. 
was understood, I am told, that if any other member of 
royal party wanted his services, they were to pay him just as 
h they had walked into the shop at home. 
a volume which describes the proud privileges of the Royal 
varrant Holders, there are lists of tradesmen occupying twenty 
i pages. After going through the first seven—lI grew tired of 
nting after that—I found that the King has at least: 


8 butchers 2 cider merchants 

8 grocers 2 brandy merchants 
26 wine merchants 7 fish merchants 

2 tailors 5 ale and beer merchants 
4 hatters 4 whisky merchants 


6 tobacconists 
4 fruit merchants 
5 bakers 


5 champagne merchants 
I gin merchant 
4 brewers 


were many more than that; but I had no time to count 
m all up. 

ou must not think that all the Royal Warrant Holders supply 
toxicants. The King, as a matter of fact, is a most abstemious 
“ales long list is an accumulation, I have no doubt, of 
veral reigns. 

And the King’s tradesmen include people who supply him with 
~ €verything from marquees to soap, horsehair, black lead-pencils, 


Hearst’ International 


combined with 


osmopolitan 
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typewriters, newspapers, the name of every firm and a description 
of what each sells him being set out, proudly, in an official list. 
And all these people, in pre-war days, used to burn flares outside 
their shops on the King’s birthday, or have illuminated signs— 
yes, even a horse milliner in southeast London and a tent-maker 
in the Edgware Road. 

Not only the King has his Warrant Holders. 
Wales has almost an equally long list. 

Incidentally, it is no wonder the Prince of Wales is one of the 
best-dressed men in England. He has nine tailors, although, 
frequent visitor as he is to revues and musical comedies, it only 
takes one firm to buy the tickets for him. 

The Prince has a firm of cigaret makers at Malta, a florist in 
Colombo, a tailor in Melbourne, and a biscuit manufacturer in 
Ontario, while I see that he has one furrier in Montreal and 
another in Winnipeg, a carpet dealer at Peshawur, a silk mercer 
at Kyoto, in Japan, a hatter at Calgary, in Canada, a safety- 
razor maker in Great Portland Street, and a maker of preserved 
fruits at Walthamstow. So the Prince’s purchases seem to be 
quite of an Imperial nature. 

The Prince’s boot-polish maker is at King’s Cross; his sauce 
maker is at Walthamstow; his soap maker at Silvertown. His 
cider, apparently, comes from Southsea, and his chocolate from 
Mitcham. 


The Prince of 


A FOR the royal bills, the expenses of the King’s household 
amount every year to £193,000 (about $900,000). That is 
the sum allotted by the Keeper of his Privy Purse from the 
£470,000 (about $2,200,000) voted each year by the House of 
Commons for the King’s personal use and the proper main- 
tenance of his royal state. 

This amount was fixed in 1910, and, although the cost of living 
has increased greatly since then, the King has declined to make 
application to Parliament for a bigger salary. Instead of doing 
that, rigorous economies were enforced. Small housewives, 
whose incomes demand that they should look after every half- 
penny or every cent, are not more careful than is the official 
who holds the high title of “His Majesty’s Treasurer and Keeper 
of the Privy Purse.” 

The sum due for the expenses of the Household is paid quarter- 
ly, through the Treasurer to the Lord Steward, and he and his 
subordinates check the whole of the expenditure, down to the 
most trifling detail. It is laid down by rule that all dealers and 
traders serving any of the Royal Palaces must render their ac- 
counts with the utmost promptitude. 

Things were not so in Queen Victoria’s day. Tradesmen’s 
accounts were often allowed to run on for a long time, owing to 
the lack of.system that then prevailed in the Royal Household. 
When the King came to the throne, more businesslike methods 
were adopted, and in some cases firms had their accounts with the 
Royal Household canceled because they were so slack in sub- 
mitting their bills! m 
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incoln Loved 


Told—to Right a 
GREAT WRONG— 
by 


HonorkE WiLLsie 


Morrow 


ARY TODD, daughter of Robert Todd, Pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky!. We come upon her at an 
embarrassing moment, perhaps. She is four- 

teen years old and determined to attend the Derby Day 
races, in spite of the fact that her Presbyterian father and 
her still more Presbyterian mother have forbidden her to 
do so and have locked her in her room. 

Mary is not as much cast down as might be supposed. 
She stands by the window, wearing one of her mother’s 
best frocks—a deep rose silk, with a skimpily gathered 
skirt cut six inches from the ground, a high Byron collar, 
enormous puff sleeves and a huge hat with a rose-colored 
plume standing a foot above the crown. 

She is decidedly pretty. The hat cannot conceal the 
mass of chestnut curls over her shoulders. Her eyes are 
beautiful, a deep blue, large and set well apart. She has 
a round little face and a pink-and-white skin. She puts a 
foot out o the window, follows it with its pantaletted 
fellow, scuttles across the porch roof, goes monkey fashion 
down the clematis vine and for the moment we lose her. 

It was a long time ago—in 1832, to be exact. But still 
the story of that escapade of Mary’s persists. It was 
early afternoon and the street, on which stood the Todds’ 
house, was almost deserted. Almost! As Mary ran under 
the shadow of the syringa hedges, her father appeared 
from nowhere. 

Mary got her lifelong love of finery from her father. 
He wore a bell-shaped blue broadcloth coat and white 
linen trousers strapped under his boots, and a bell-shaped 
hat, and a chokingly high stock, and he halted his daugh- 
ter by obtruding a gold-mounted cane across her path. 
His temper flared. 

“What are you doing here and in your mother’s dress? 
Go home to bed, Miss.” 

A temper like his own crackled in Mary’s blue eyes. 
“T won’t! I’m going to the races with the Thurstons.” 

Robert Todd did not propose to give a public exhibition 
of either his own or his daughter’s peppery tongue. The 
neighboring windows were open. He took her by the 
arm, whirled her about and in five minutes Mary was re- 
locked in her room. Here she tore off her mother’s dress, 
thrust it in the grate and set fire to it. Then she burst 
into tears, shrieked ‘‘Fire! Fire!” until the entire family 
had crowded into the room, and in an agony of contrition, 
forced into her mother’s hands her savings for four years. 
Then she offered to take a whipping! 

No one could resist Mary in a repentant mood and she 
was forgiven. But still, her mother was troubled. Mary’s 
love of dress, Mary’s fiery temper were elements of char- 
acter her mother could not reconcile with the fact that 
Mary had a scholar’s mind. At fourteen, Mary led all 
the girls of her school. And this was no backwoods school. 
Lexington, in 1832, had earned the name “Athens of the 
West.” It was the center of a very real culture. It hada 
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university and many private schools where some of the 
newest European theories of education were being tried 
out. The wealthy families of Lexington, like the Todds, 
gave their children a solid education. 

At this time Mary and her older sister, Elizabeth, 
were attending the Mantelli school, where nothing but 
French was spoken. At fourteen, Mary was the best of 
an accomplished group of young linguists. At least, it 
seems like an accomplishment that her schoolmates were 
able to twit Mary in, French and a smattering of Latin 
on the subject of the attempted runaway and an indecent 
exposure of cambric pantaloons, as the latest leg cover- 
ings were called. It was still more of an accomplishment 
for Mary to lose her temper in French so completely that 
the preceptress took an hour to bring her to a proper state 
of contrition. 

Mary was a sensitive, ardent child. It was difficult not 
to excite hér to too great repentance. That night Mary 
set a punishment upon herself for impertinence to the 
preceptress. 


HE appeared the next morning in the astronomy class 
S wearing a dreadful-looking frock of linsey-woolsey, 
dyed with walnut juice. When the preceptress demanded 
an explanation, Mary replied that as love of clothes was 
one of her besetting sins, she had decided to remove the 
object of sin. Therefore she had exchanged her own 
wardrobe for that of Tessie Grey, a poor white who lived 
in a cabin out on the Frankfort turnpike. 

She threw the class into convulsions of merriment as 
she mimicked Tessie’s agony of joy over the transaction. 
Standing with arms akimbo, her body slack, her little 
feet in Tessie’s huge brogans, Mary drawled through her 
nose: 

“T ain’t goin’ to give these hyer cambric pants up, Miss 
Mary, now you say they’re mine, not if the Almighty says 
He wants to wear ’em in Heaven.” 

The preceptress, who had caught herself joining with 
the children in their avid following of Mary’s inimitable 
description of the details of her penance, rapped on the 
desk and sent Mary home. 

How could one punish a child like Mary Todd so as to 

teach her self-control? Certainly the preceptress did not 
know how. Nor her parents. Her father said she’d out- 
grow her bad temper, quite-oblivious to the fact that he’d 
never outgrown the habit of letting go when he wanted to 
let go. Her mother hoped that her good blood would tell. 
For Mary was not only of distinguished stock on her 
father’s side, with a grandfather who succeeded. Daniel 
Boone as Chief Military Commander of the State, but her 
mother’s people were of the best in the Union. Her 
maternal grandfather was General Andrew Porter of 
Revolutionary fame, one uncle was Governor of Michigan, 
another of Pennsylvania, and still another was to be 
Secretary of State under Tyler. 

But even if her good blood did not teach her self-con- 
trol, it, combined with her mother’s training, made of her 
that good old-fashioned thing, a lady. Mary was ac- 
customed from birth to a home where guests were frequent 
and were beautifully entertained. By the time Mary was 
through ‘school, she was fitted to carry on the family’s 
social traditions. 

But she was to have little opportunity to do this in 
Lexington. Mary’s own dear mother died and a step- 
mother came to the house on Short Street. : Elizabeth 
married and went to live in Illinois. Small stepbrothers 
appeared. The new Mrs. Todd had little patience with 
what she called Mary’s saucy tongue. There was con- 
stant friction that ended one day, when Mary was nine- 
teen, in Mary’s furiously packing her trunk and furiously 
departing for Springfield, Illinois. 

Elizabeth had married Ninian Edwards, Attorney Gen- 
eral of Illinois. It was in the Edwardses’ home Mary settled 
and it was in the Edwardses’ home that she met the young in- 
tellectual élite of the town, among others Stephen A. Douglas 
and Abraham Lincoln. 

Immediately after Mary’s arrival in Springfield, the young 
men organized a cotillion party for her and thus gave her 
instant opportunity to take her place as a belle of the town. 
Which she did. She waltzed divinely. Stephen Douglas told 
Lincoln so, after dancing three times in succession with her. 
‘ Lincoln was near the refreshment table, telling a story to a 

+ 


large groupof young men. He paused, looked down from his enor- 
mous height at the dwarfish Douglas in his impeccable black 
broadcloth and ambled over to Miss Todd. He asked her to be 
nis partner in the next square dance. 

Mary looked up at this careless giant in shabby, snuff-colored 
clothes and heavy shoes. She was much too finicky about people's 
dress. Yet as she felt her lips curl in scorn, she caught the look 
of his eyes and told herself that she never had seen such beautiful 
eyes in.a man—gray eyes of an unfathomable sadness and 
tenderness. She rose and took Lincoln’s arm for the dance. 





The ‘ae 


After the quadrille, Lincoln found himself telling her about his 
hight study of Euclid. Mary knew Euclid and engaged him to 
come the following evening to see her, bringing his book along. 

¢ discovered at the same moment that Mary knew French and 

and her stock with him took another bound. And she 

Was so dainty with all her erudition, so pretty! He kept his 
— the next night and for many nights. 

tary had a gift for friendship with men of the mental type, a 

€w women possess. She had not been in Springfield a year 

Ore she had established several such friendships. The most 


solid of these were with Douglas and with Lincoln. Long before 
they knew it she recognized that both were in love with her. 
Her brother-in-law, Ninian Edwards, and her sister, Elizabeth, 
watched with not unanxious interest. Mary was a flirt but one 
never could tell! Douglas, whose brilliant future was obvious, 
was entirely eligible as a suitor. Lincoln, no! A likable fellow 
but socially an outsider. When Edwards protested against 
Lincoln’s constant presence, Elizabeth insisted that Mary’s sense 

of humor and her social ambitions would protect her. 
“Why, Mary made fun of him yesterday,” she said, “for 
25 





the benefit of the sewing circle. She had us in convulsions showing 
how he led her through the Virginia reel. And she can tell a story 
with every one of Abe’s grimaces. One doesn’t do that. with a 
man one loves.” 

“Mary does. Mary would poke fun at the twelve Apostles.” 

“And wash their feet afterward with tears!” said Elizabeth. 

“Yes, but that doesn’t do away with the hurt to the heart. I 
wish she could control that tongue of hers. Just because she’s 
so lovable makes it all the worse.”’ He sighed and picked up his 


hat, then came back to say, “You warn Mary that Abe Lincoln 
26 


Tn the V7 hite House 


as a friend is delightful but that as a suitor he won't do.” 
Dutifully, Elizabeth issued the warning the first time she , 


alone with her sister. Mary tossed her curls with a laugh.” 
“The man I’m going to marry, dear Elizabeth, will one day be” 
President of the United States!” : 
That evening Elizabeth ey ae to her husband that Mary by? 
lanning to marry Stephen Douglas. eo 
: In the two years that followed their meeting Mary Todd and 
Abraham Lincoln grew to know each other well. Lincolm sat 
many unhappy exhibitions of her hasty tongue. Sometimes 

















was the only person she’d ever known whose sense of 
humor exceeded her own. Her temper at times inter- 
fered with hers, as she ruefully admitted to herself. 
Lincoln’s never. 

She was of a type that could love greatly only where 
she admired greatly. It was not six months after this 
meeting that Lincoln held Mary Todd’s heart in his 
calloused palm. But she fended him off for a long time. 
She knew that poverty and toil would be the lot of 
Lincoln’s wife and she wanted to play a little longer. It 
was, of course, her own hasty tongue that finally be- 
trayed her. 

He was careless and absent-minded about his engage- 
ments with her. He ambled into the parlor late one 
winter evening, his Euclid under his arm, to find Mary 
standing before the grate, in her best party dress, cheeks 
scarlet, eyes snapping. He recognized the danger signals 
and threw up both hands. 

“‘Jings, Miss Todd, I forgot all about the cotillion! I 
got into an argument down at the office about—— Well, 
come along! I won’t waste any more time.” 

Mary looked at the unpolished boots pulled up over 
the faded jean pantaloons, at the threadbare, spotted 
roundabout coat, lacking all but one button, at the rusty 
black stock, half tied, at the unkempt black hair. 

“You are not a gentleman,” she said in a low voice of 
fury, ‘‘or you neither would forget an engagement with a 
lady nor come into her presence looking like a horse 
drover.” 

“No,” replied Lincoln gently, “I reckon I never was 
meant to be either a gentleman or a lady’s man. And 
I don’t like that knowledge any better than you do.” 

She was staring up at him, a new insult forming on 
her lips, when the tragic humility and pride in his beauti- 
ful gray eyes pierced through her anger. She gasped as 
she realized the enormity of what she had said and spring- 
ing forward, she seized one of his great rough hands in 
hers and bowed her head upon it. 

“Oh, my dear! my dear!” she groaned. “I am not 
worthy to tie your shoe latchet!”’ 

The Euclid dropped to the floor and Mary was lifted 
into his mighty embrace and folded to the breast that 
through life and through death was to be her home. 

Mary’s various relatives did not like the engagement 
and did not hesitate to say so. It should have been a 
quick marriage—let the world go hang! But Lincoln 
was heavily in debt and was only beginning to build his 
law practise. He dared not undertake the duties of a 
husband and father until he was better established: So 
it was a long and stormy engagement. 

Lincoln was neglectful of the small attentions and 
amenities that make an engagement beautiful, careless 
in keeping his appointments. Indeed, sometimes -it 
seemed to Mary that he forgot for days-that he was en- 
gaged. This mortified her and she would reprove him 
bitterly and go off with one of her other admirers to the 
dance Lincoln had forgotten. 

What Mary had not then come to understand. was 
that in some ways Lincoln was abnormally sensitive. 
Gradually, as the months slipped by, he began to think 
that however much he loved a woman, he was by nature 
unfitted to make her happy. He grew depressed, spent 
long hours in his office staring into space, would listen to 
Mary’s stormy reproaches and repentances with tear- 
dimmed eyes. And after nearly a year, on the first of 
January, 1841, he said to her with a heavy sigh: 

“You’re right, Mary. I’m not fit for anything but the 
barnyard. So I’m giving you back your freedom,” and 
he walked out of the house and out of her life for many 
months. 


: Everyone knows that his broken engagement made 
himself was the victim. On the other hand, she represented to Lincoln suffer the torments of the damned. But what the 
him all that he lacked in family background, in culture, in refine- _ world has ignored is that Mary Todd suffered as much. Not only 
ment of mind and manner. More than that, she was utterly was she utterly humiliated, not only did she know that her own 
vable and she crept into his heart as a brilliant child might have _lack of self-control was partially to blame for the situation, but 


crept. she loved Lincoln passionately and unwaveringly. No other man 
Lincoln’s uncouthness irritated Mary, but she had not known ever could or ever did enter her life. She became ill with her 
m & month before her capacity for keen estimates of human suffering as did Lincoln. He finally went to recuperate with his 
told her that the stuff of Lincoln’s brain was as much friend Speed in Louisville but Mary remained in Springfield. She 

above that of Douglas’s as quartz crystal is above glass. Lincoln gave away her trousseau. , 
‘ anyone she’d ever known in mental and moral power. He In the fall of 1842 Lincoln returned to (Continued on page “a 





OW far do you suppose 

they’ve gone?” asked Mrs. 

Quentin. Her round, 

slightly protruding eyes 
held an eager glint. Her double chin 
quivered with excitement. . 

“Deborah, why must you always be so geographical?” rebuked 
Mrs. Burnham. 

“I didn’t mean where,” protested Mrs. Quentin. 
what.” 

“Dear, darling Deborah,” said Mrs. Williams. “Her mother 
didn’t believe in telling her things. So the sweet child has a 
natural curiosity. She wants to know how far John Blaisdell and 
Jenny Lamater have gone. Only that isn’t what she wished to 
know. What did they do when they got how far they went? 
That is the burning question. And if we give Deborah another 
moment she’ll want to know why, and probably how, and 
certainly when.” 

“But not ‘if,’ ”’ chuckled Bert Calhoun. 

Mrs. Quentin eyed that budding author with disesteem. 

“I don’t see why you all pick on me, especially you, Bert! A 
scandal is brewing in the home of one of our dearest friends; 
we’re all discussing it; and I simply voice a natural question. You 
see, a scandal isn’t a scandal until—until——”’ 

“You're caught?” suggested Calhoun. 

Phi at all,” said Mrs. Quentin. ‘Until you’ve done some- 
thing.” 

“For instance?” suggested Mrs. Williams, her small black eyes 
> se with delighted malice. 


“T meant 
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“Tell us,” pleaded Bert Calhoun. “All my life I’ve wanted to 
get into a scandal, but I didn’t know what to do.” 
“Just do your best, Bert,” said Mrs. Williams, “and fear ™ 


> man except a husband.” 


“I was only joking,” said Calhoun. ‘No husband need feart? 
trust his wife with me.” a 

‘Which is fine for the husbands, but tough on the wivé, 
laughed Mrs. Burnham. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” snapped Deborah Quentin. “Everyol 
knows that Bert Calhoun is just a sort of a vice-president. Unles 
something happens he’ll never do anything except look 
ornamental.” 3 

“But suppose something happened?” suggested Mrs. Williams 

“Then maybe he’d be useful as well as ornamental,” said 
Quentin. “But Bert Calhoun is conceited enough. I want 
talk of John and Jenny. What are we going to do about it?” 

“We? What affair is it of ours?” demanded Mrs. B 

Deborah Quentin’s somewhat harsh lips set firmly. She ham 
at Calhoun contemptuously, at the other two women 
scorn. ee 
“I know my duty, and I hope to show you yours, she 
clared. ‘We four are friends of the Blaisdells. Older friends. 
like them. Are we going to permit their happy marriage @ 
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GThen you won't ~ K 


get a divorce?”’ 
wailed Jenny. 
“Certainly. But 
'W be very sure 


you and John love each other 
before I get it,”’ said Helen. 


wrecked merely because we won’t perform our duty? We must 


tell Helen what’s going on under her nose.” 


Seeing her. 
Proves the r 


Bert Calhoun arose from the chair on which he’d been seated. 
Where are you going?” asked Mrs. Williams. 

The tight, pinched features of Calhoun relaxed in a sardonic 

smile. “Our absent hostess will arrive at any moment,” he re- 


plied. “I have a great liking for Helen Blaisdell. I always enjoy 
But it occurs to me that today is the exception that 
S ule. This afternoon I prefer to be elsewhere when the 
; Hews is broken to her.” 
Mrs. Burnham seized Calhoun’s hand. 


“You'll do nothing of 


sort. If we decide to tell Helen of her husband’s treachery, 
you'll be one of us.” 


“& 


Mrs. Williams supported Mrs. Burnham. 
But you can’t tell a woman that her husband and her 


cA Short Novel 
about Marriage 


house-guest are having an affair,’ said Calhoun, 
with violence. 

“Why can’t we?” inquired Mrs. Quentin. 

“How can we?” riposted Calhoun. ‘Why, it’s 
ridiculous! Here we are, asked to tea. Helen’s 
a bit late. She arrives and we greet her with 
information—besides, we don’t know anything.” 
: ‘Don’t hedge, Bert Calhoun,” said Mrs. 
Quentin. “You told me yourself that you were 

. told they’d been kissing each other behind the 
bunker on the fifth fairway.” 

“Well, anything’s likely to happen on a golf 
course,” said Calhoun. ‘People lie and cheat 
and weep and laugh—maybe he’d made a hole 
in one, or something like that.” 

“T saw them kissing on the veranda of the 
club two nights ago,”’ Mrs. Quentin stated. 

“When he was showing her a new stroke on 
the beach yesterday, he was holding her in a 
way that I’d not let my own Ausband hold me,” 
declared the angular Mrs. Williams. 

“Could you describe it?” asked Mrs. Burnham. 

Mrs. Quentin ignored the interruption. She 
brought the others back to the question of their 
duty. “‘So you see, knowing 
what we know and suspect- 
ing what we suspect, it’s not 

fair to Helen to 
let this thing go 
on. The only 
thing to be de- 
cided on is— 
who’ll tell her?” 

“You,” said 
Bert Calhoun. 

The other two 
women eagerly 
agreed. 

“You see, Deborah,’’ 
stated Mrs. Burnham, 
“vou’re so convincing. Some 
people make a kiss sound—I 
mean when they tell of it— 
like nothing at all; but others make it sound like an overture. 
Helen will believe you.” 

Mrs. Quentin’s pop-eyes flashed with the ardor of the born 
crusader; her lips smirked as do those of the true reformer when 
he beholds something which he deems nasty. Her hands rested 
upon her large chest. 

“Very well, if you all insist—but you must stand by me; all of 
you.” 

This was a fair enough proposition. Moreover, the other three 
would not for worlds have missed the scene which must follow 
upon the disclosure to Helen Blaisdell of her husband’s treachery. 
This would be a morsel to chew upon for months, aye, years to 
come. 

The butler, entering the screened veranda with tea things, put 
a stop to the buzz of gossip and insinuation. 

“T’m sure, Ma’am,” he said to Mrs. Quentin, “that Mrs. 
Blaisdell wouldn’t want you to wait any longer for tea.” 

‘“You’re sure she’ll be home shortly?” asked Calhoun. 

“Oh, positive, Sir. She told me as she left that she would be 
back for tea, and that if anyone dropped in I was to serve them.” 


“Always hospitable,” murmured Calhoun. = 





G,"To dislike gossip is one thing—to doubt it is amazing,” said Helen. ‘‘I forgive 


you, Bert, and I'm asking you over for dinner.” 


“Exactly,” said Mrs. Quentin, with meaning emphasis. She 
spoke to the butler. ‘“You needn’t bother. We'll serve ourselves.” 

The butler withdrew. 

“And sooner or later the too hospitable person finds her hospi- 
tality abused,” said Mrs. Williams. 

“Always,” said Bert Calhoun. “One lump, please.” He stirred 
his tea solemnly. Suddenly he spoke. ‘Really, Mrs. Quentin, 
how far do you suppose they’ve gone?” 
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She smiled wickedly as she hung up. 


: A oof 

“Who?” The fresh, merry voice from the lawn echoed in their. 
midst like the reverberation of a bomb. Guiltily the quartet 
straightened in their chairs. Bert Calhoun let tea spill upon the 
knees of his creased brown trousers. Mrs. Quentin gulped# 
mouthful of the hot liquid and gasped and choked. 

Pulling off a pair of driving gauntlets as she advanced actos 
the lawn, her cheeks flushed from the breeze, came Helen Blaisdt 
Through the minds of each of her guests came the wonderiig 












t: how could John Blaisdell be unfaithful to such a woman? 
If she was unquestionably thirty years old, one felt that her 
were carried easily. If the fresh bloom of twenty-two had 
jet her cheeks, one felt that it was more than replaced by the 
enigmatic gleam that experience had brought to her eyes. If her 
lips were not as soft as those of a girl, they curved more delight- 
. If her figure was no longer boyish, its slight amplitude 
made it even more feminine. 
“Well, well,” she laughed as she reached the veranda. “So 
Jason had sense enough to serve you. Meant to be home an 
hour ago, but—a blow-out. Gosh, this tea is good.” 





a pose that thirty is usually reckless to attempt, but that became 
her tremendously. Again the four wondered how John Blaisdell 
could look elsewhere. For certainly she was beautiful. Her gray 
eyes, her deep brown hair, gaily bobbed, her smooth white skin— 
the gaiety of her, the allure . . . 

“Why so darned serious?” she asked. “And as I rounded the 
corner 2 moment ago you were discussing the distance someone 
had traveled.” 

“We were discussing,” said Mrs. Quentin abruptly, “your 
husband and your house-guest.” 

Mrs. Blaisdell carefully set the cup from which she had been 
drinking upon the tiled flooring of the veranda. She wiped her 
lips with a bit of lace. Something not hard but disdainful re- 

the merriment in her deep gray eyes. 

“] think you’d better explain, Deborah,” she said slowly. 

“T intend to,”’ said Mrs. Quentin with dignity. ‘‘We four have 


been discussing Mr. Blaisdell and Jenny Lamater. I have been 
delegated to act as spokesman for all of us.” 
“How interesting,’ commented Mrs. Blaisdell. ‘And the 


purport of your speech?” 

“They have been seen kissing each other,” said Mrs. Quentin. 

“By whom, please?”’ demanded Mrs. Blaisdell. 

“By two of us present here,’ replied Deborah Quentin. 

“What a vicarious thrill those two must have received,’’ said 
Mrs. Blaisdell. ‘‘Of course they recognized a kiss when they saw 
it-or heard it. Memory stretches back conveniently far some- 
times. All of you women must remember the time when your 
husbands kissed you. And Bert Calhoun was surely kissed by 
his gt other. Yes, you’d recognize a kiss.” 

ou needn’t be insulting, Helen,” said Mrs. Burnham. ‘‘You 
must realize that this is dreadful for us, that we hate to tell you 
so awiul a thing.”’ 

“Tknow you hate gossip, Carrie,” said Mrs. Blaisdell. ‘That's 
why you hire your dressmaker by the word. And Deborah 

esscandal. You have a party-line telephone, haven’t you, 
Deborah? You pay extra for the listening privilege, I under- 
stand. And Bessie Williams always hires her friends’ discharged 
maids. Indeed, I know how much you all hate scandal. And I 
realize that you tell me all this for my own good.”’ 

She rose, with one lithe movement that a girl of sixteen would 
have envied, and stood looking down upon them. Before her 
contempt, fat Mrs. Quentin seemed to shrink, lean Mrs. Williams 
seemed gaunt, immaculate Bert Calhoun seemed shabby, and 
the acid-faced Mrs. Burnham seemed to age. 

“T realize the estimable motives that animate you all, and yet 
— ought to-turn you out of my house for the pack of malicious 
gossips that you are!’’ 





ILENTLY they sat there, like children before an angry, dominat- 
ingteacher. Andaround the corner of the house, swinging tennis 
rackets in their hands, came Jenny Lamater and John Blaisdell. 
Color leaped vividly into the girl’s fair young countenance as 
she saw her hostess. A slighter blush crept over the tanned 
features of the man. For a moment, almost imperceptibly, they 
paused ; then they continued their advance. 
Tea? Great!” said Blaisdell. 

He was perspiring slightly, as though the exertion of tennis 
left him still wearied. However, he was breathing easily, despite 
the symptoms of a paunch which tennis clothes disclosed. He 
wore no hat and his baldness was quite noticeable in the slanting 
tays of the afternoon sun. 

he giri was bewitching. Blond, dainty, slim, she strode with 

ed in their” €asy movement of the athlete. Her bare arms were not 

1e quart merely browned; they were muscular. Her hands looked able to 

| upon the Sg a club, wield a racket and brandish a paddle with con- 
a’ @ mmate ease. 


Her features were saucy; the short nose and the small mouth 






ced across ted at kissable impudence. There were no lines in her face, 
. Blaisdell ugh when she smiled her skin dimpled delightfully. Her 





wondering blue eyes with their long lashes, with the uneven brows 








She leaned against a veranda post, her feet curled under her in. 


above them, were surmounted by a forehead a wee shade too 
high. But the curling golden hair had been so carefully bobbed 
that the height of the forehead was not noticeable. 

“We need tea,” she declared, nodding to her hostess and the 
others. ‘Four hard sets in a hot sun Pe 

She paused. Blaisdell was staring at his wife. 

“What’s wrong, Helen?” he demanded. 

Mrs. Blaisdell laughed. ‘Husbands, like barometers, foretell 
the coming storm. Wrong? Nothing—much. Only—our dear 
friertds have-just been telling me that Jenny is your mistress.” 

The color in Jenny Lamater’s cheeks spread up to her brow, 
down to her throat. Blaisdell’s mouth had opened slightly and 
he stared .at his wife as though incapable of comprehension. 

Bert Calhoun’s forehead was suddenly moist. He reached for 
a teacup, knocked it over, spilled the hot liquid upon his knee 
and leaped excitedly to his feet, brushing frantically at the knee. 

Mrs. Quentin’s capacious bosom rose like a full-sailed ship 
upon the crest of a great wave; she seemed unable to expel the 
air from her lungs; the ship was poised upon the breaker. 

Into Mrs. Williams’s small black eyes came alarm, to displace 
the malice usually there. As for Mrs. Burnham, she fell back 
into her chair. 





YLJPELEN BiaIspELt sank gracefully down upon the veranda 
IH steps. Of the seven people there, she was the only one 
who seemed atyease, calm, poised. 

“You see, my dear, kindly disposed friends, how much I believe 
you,” she: said. 

Mrs. Quentin pushed herself up from the wicker chair; her 
bosom sank and air whistled through her pursed lips. “I think,” 
she said icily, “that we’d better go.” 

“But why?” protested Helen. ‘You’ve only mentioned the 
kisses, not described them. You know, I have a scientific sort 
of mind. I want to hear a fat old woman describe kisses that 
she’s not tasted herself. Also’—she glanced at Mrs. Williams— 
“thin old women must undergo interesting emotions, And it 
would be perfectly absorbing to watch Bert Calhoun give to Mrs. 
Burnham an imitation of the kiss that John is supposed to have 
given Jenny. How would you kiss a woman, Bert? I suppose 
you’d first take a tablet with iron in it—how is the jolly old 
dyspepsia, anyway, Bert?” 

“This is vulgar,” said Mrs. Williams. 

“And how do you expect me to treat vulgar people?” de- 
manded Helen Blaisdell. ‘‘Ostracism would be sufficient punish- 
ment for sensitive, delicate-minded folk, but the vicious need 
punishment.” 

Mrs. Quentin’s pop-eyes. seemed .to grow red. 
how you dare call us vicious, Helen Blaisdell. 
friends. We are Christians. .We do our duty.” 

“That’s the trouble with so many .people,” sighed Helen. 
“‘They see only that part of their duty which is enjoyable. You 
know, it’s also one’s duty to speak no scandal, to mind one’s own 
business. But there, I climb too high, ethically, for you all. And 
oh, Bert! Be careful how you talk of kisses to your girl friends. 
They might ask for a demonstration and then where would: you 
be?” She turned to her husband. .“‘John, picture it. Imagine 
Bert kissing Deborah Quentin! Two ardent souls consumed in 
flame!” 

“T never was so insulted in my life,” declared Deborah Quentin. 

Helen shook her head. “Not insulted, Deborah. Humiliated. 
But you wouldn’t know the distinction, would you? Going?” 

“And never returning,” almost shrieked Mrs. Quentin. 

“How discerning of you,” said Helen. ‘And the rest of you? 
No, I don’t think any of you will return. But then, after all, it’s 
much pleasanter to spend one’s afternoons out in the great open 
spaces, sneaking up behind trees, watching one’s friends, wonder- 


“T don’t see 
We are your 


‘ing if and’when- they'll kiss, hoping that they’ll do it soon so that 


one may run and tell. That’s far better than paying calls. Sorry 
to have disappointed you, my dears. I would like to be able to 
create the sort of scene you hoped for. But, unfortunately for 
you, I’m married to a gentleman who doesn’t do the sort of 
things you’ve mentioned. My house-guest doesn’t betray me 
behind my back.” 
Mrs. Williams glared at her. “I never dreamed that you could 
be so vulgar,” she said. 
“Vulgarity consisting, of course, in having faith in my husband, 
and in characterizing malicious busybodies for what they are.” 
She laughed again, and the last that the shamed and angry 
quartet heard as they filed miserably from the veranda was the 
ripple of her mirth. For a moment after the last footfall had 
been drowned in the roar of starting motor-cars, the three on the 
veranda were silent. Then Blaisdell, dropping into a chair = 
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mopping his forehead, 
said solemnly: 

“Helen, you’re won- 
derful. Not another 
woman on earth could 
have carried off a 
situation like this. 
Friends of ours, too, 
trying to stir up 
trouble.” He shook 
his head with solemn 
bewilderment. 

“That’s the trouble 
with friends,’’ said 
Helen. “You know 
what to expect from 
your enemies, but 
friends are so surpris- 
ing. Tea, John?” 

He shook his head 
again, this time de- 
cisively. “I think a 
highball would go 
better.” 

“More settling for 
the nerves, eh?” His 
wife pointed to the 
table. ‘“Everything’s 
there. Shall I mix it 
for you?” 

“Thanks, no. I’ll do 
it. How about you, 
Jenny?” 

“T’ll have tea, please. 
Lemon. No sugar.” 
The girl’s voice quiv- 
ered. She looked pa- 
thetically at her host- 
ess. Her blue eyes 
were distressed. “Of 
course, Helen, it’s un- 
necessary to assure you 
that I—that John— 
that we——”’ 

Mrs. Blaisdell waved 
a benevolent hand. It 
was browned and firm, 
slender and capable. 

“Of course it’s un- 
necessary—and quite 
useless,” she added. 

Upon the veranda, 
and the green lawn 
that stretched to the 
rocks that edged the 
Sound, descended a si- 
lence that was as pal- 
pable as cotton pressed 
into the ears. It was 
fully a minute before 
Blaisdell managed to 
rid himself of the 
physical paralysis that 5: 








gripped him. G.“‘ Jenny's burt because you criticized her game,"’ said Helen. “* Soothe ber 


‘“*‘What do you 
mean?” he finally cried. 

He tried to put into his tones that fervor which he imagined 
should accompany the denial of an unjust accusation. — 

“Am I not clear?”’ she asked. 

“But you just told those people that you didn’t believe them.” 

sa smiled, exactly as one smiles at a child who has misunder- 
stood. 

“No, indeed. I said to them, ‘Now you see how much I 
believe you.’ ” 

“But, Helen, you can’t credit——” 

The smile left her lips. Her voice became that of the adult 
= lost something of her patience in the argument with the 
child. 

“Sit down,” she ordered. 

Blaisdell sank limply into a chair. He cast a quick, frightened 
glance at Jenny Lamater, but that pretty blonde could only 
gad his own fright. 


“Now, listen,” said his wife. ‘Because I don’t care to wash my 
domestic linen before the neighbors doesn’t mean that the linen § 
needs no laundering. My husband—my friend”’—she glancedat 
the miserable girl—‘“I need no so-called friends to tell me 
obvious. I’ve known—for weeks. I confess that I didn’t know 
how far the affair had gone. Jenny, how does it feel to be the 
mistress of your hostess’s husband? Is it exciting, thrilling, o~ 
just mean and degraded?” f fashel 

“You’re insulting!” cried the girl. Her big blue eyes 
wrath. : he 

“The truth is always insulting. We live such lies, think 
lies, act such lies—tell such lies. But perhaps John can tell me. 
Husband of mine, how does it feel to have your mistress 
house?” : 

“Helen! This is so—unlike you!” he cried. call 

“Unlike me? Why? And pray, what would be /ike 











2 Se oe 
John, walk around the table and kiss her."’ ‘‘I won't have him kiss me,"’ wailed Jenny. 


“Well, a scene, a vulgar scene, isn’t like you, Helen,” said 
Blaisdell. 

“How do you know it isn’t like me? How do you know that 
now, this moment, while I discuss your—er—infidelity—I’m not 
wild to strike you, to scratch Jenny until she cries? I’d have said, 
a while ago, that infidelity was not like you ig 

ul ve not been unfaithful,” he interrupted. 

Where does fidelity end and infidelity begin?” she countered. 

If you’ve not been technically unfaithful, why haven’t you been? 

Did your nerve fail you? Certainly you had the wish. If a man 

» Surely he does not intend to let the matter stop there. 

a surely the same is true of a girl.”” She raised a hand to quiet 
em. 

“Don’t imagine, please, that I am taking the word of Bert 
Calhoun, or any of those vulgar women. Last night I wit- 
nessed the kiss. So please don’t annoy me with denials. I’d 


intended tosay nothing 
for a while—but my 
hand has been forced.” 

“But this is the 
crudest—I didn’t 
think, Helen, that you 
would descend to this 
sort of thing.” John 
was pained. 

“To what sort of 
thing? To draw 
natural conclusions 
from an act that sur- 
passed nature in its— 
shall I say, enthusi- 
asm? People are 
crude, my dear John, 
a fact that you seem 
to have overlooked— 
or forgotten. Crudity 
is natural. I’m nat- 
ural. Therefore, I ask 
certain questions. You 
don’t answer them.”’ 

“We deny their in- 
sinuations,’’ cried 
John. ‘Jenny and 
I is 

“Don’t lie—please 
spare me that,” inter- 
posed his wife. “‘I saw 
you and Jenny kiss. 
Are you ashamed of 
what you did?” 

“Well ? hesi- 
tated Blaisdell. 

“Come on, don’t be 
a coward, John. Let’s 
face facts, and if that 
necessitates more cru- 
dity on my part—or 
on the part of Jenny 
or yourself—let’s for- 
get certain conven- 
tions. Let’s remember 
that we’re two women 
and one man. You're 
not ashamed, then, of 
what you did. Don’t 
try to spare my feel- 
ings; in doing so you 
might hurt Jenny’s.” 

‘‘Well, I’m not 
ashamed,” he declared 
gruffly. 

“Good,” said Helen. 
“We're getting on.” 
She turned to the girl, 
eying her blond 
charmingness with an 
expression that held a 
hint of pity. “Are you 
ashamed, Jenny?” 

The girl’s voice was 
husky but defiant. 
“T’m not,” she stated. 

“Now we’re getting somewhere,” said Helen. 

“T don’t see where, except into a most embarrassing situation,” 
said John. 

“That’s because you think that everything natural is embar- 
rassing. Truth is natural—therefore embarrassing. Lying, which 
is unnatural, and which means that you and Jenny steal your 
kisses like pickpockets of pleasure—that is not embarrassing. 
But it should be.” 

She lighted a cigaret which she took from a pretty enameled 
case. And then she offered the case to Jenny, who shook her 
head. 

“The case is pretty, though, isn’t it?” asked Helen. “One of 
the many gifts John gave me last year when we celebrated our 
tenth wedding anniversary. Ten years—almost eleven now. 
A long time, isn’t it, John?” She waited for no reply. ‘Well, 
we've arrived, then, at this point: you, (Continued on page 77 
















N THE beginning brute force 
ruled and the man, being physi- 
cally the stronger and therefore 
having more of this brute force 

about him than the female of the 

species had, organized the scheme of 
primitive government in his own in- 
terests. What crude original laws he 
devised were builded with a view to 
giving him always the master: hand 
and permitting him always to keep it. 

Socially, morally and politically, there 

was evolved one set of ordinances for 

him—flexible, agreeable, convenient, 
privileged ordinances—and another 
and a stricter set for his mate. 

That one-sided, protective code he, 
the wise, selfish old forefather, handed 
along to us, generation by genera- 
tion, and we in each succeeding age 
have had the instinctive wit to foster 
and preserve it. They may talk all 
they please of equality for the sexes, 
and on the statute books it may seem 
to exist, but when you bring the thing 
down to essentials it’s not worth the 
ink it took to print it with. Thisisa 
man’s world, not a woman’s world, 
and if you doubt it, take for example 
the joint case of Anita and Annie 
Crupper, who were sisters and orphans 
and both of them awfully fine girls. 

From the day these two Crupper 
girls set out to earn their own livings 
they were up against the ancient con- 
tract. They went to work—in New 
York City, where they had been born 
—at Kuppenschloss Brothers’ depart- 
ment store and there, doing practi- 
cally the same tasks that men and 
half-grown boys were doing not so 
deftly as they, were paid considerably 
less in wages than the contemporary 
males earned. Being average human beings, it did not occur to 
them to question the justice of this, much less quarrel with it. 
They accepted it as they did the seasons of the year and the 
changes in the weather. But, being women, they made a better 
showing on their smaller stipends than the men clerks made on 
their larger ones; were better clothed, looked smarter, generally 
got more out of life, which may or may not have been what 
nature intended in the first place. 

How did they do it? Lord knows! How do the thousands and 
the hundreds of thousands like them do it? How, in the city 
where living costs more than in any city on earth, can a girl 
on eighteen or twenty or twenty-two dollars a week, with no 
other source of income, keep herself decent, let alone keep herself 
dainty and physically fit and, with regard to dress, up to fashion 
pitch? How can she sleep in a stuffy closet masquerading as a 
hall bedroom, and it not turn into a sty or a kennel and smelling 
as such? How can she cook her meals on a gas-burner, with a can- 
opener and a knowledge of the habits of delicatessen dealers for 
the rest of her culinary equipment, and yet maintain a properly 
ne look, with complexion and disposition to match? How can 
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she sit up half the night sewing on her wardrobe and making her 
own hats and washing out her handkerchiefs and her blouses in a 
hand-basin and next morning present so trig, so fresh, so fragrant,’ 
so tailor-made an aspect to fellow travelers in the subway? How 
can she clothe her body in furs without selling that body for the 
money to buy the furs that clothe it? Lord knows—that’s the 
only answer to give you. ; 

Necessity is the mother of invention and it’s a mother with 
half a million capable little daughters right here in New York. 
The sons, it would appear, are not so clever. On the other hand, 
the system works in their favor—the same pleasant system re- 
ferred to in our opening paragraphs. 

If you were choosing a model for the chief figure of your al- 
legorical painting depicting the typical spirit of New York, you 
might have chosen either of the Crupper girls as they looked 
when Annie was twenty-three and Anita was twenty-one, and 
few persons would have complained of your choice. 5 

They were pretty without being what you'd call beautiful; 
they were flippant without being vulgar; they were independent 
without being overly aggressive; they were virtuous without 
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being prudish; they were smart without being smarties; they were 
innocently profane; they used a shocking but graphic slang; 
they could take care of themselves in almost any company; they 
knew where you could get the best Sunday éable-d’héte dinner in 
town for sixty-five cents; they knew how to make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear and bricks without straws and a two-dollar 
pair of silk stockings look like a twenty-dollar pair; they knew 
what was what and who was who. In short, they were regular. 

Also, by virtue of their breeding they might lay honest claim 
to being orthodox New Yorkers. They mainly were American- 
ized Irish on their father’s side; good, stiff-necked, old-fashioned, 
undiluted Yankee stock on the mother’s; and away back yonder 
they had had a German Jewess for a great-grandmother. Could 
anything be fairer than that? 

‘About this time destiny came along and took charge of their 
affairs and lifted them out from behind the Messrs. Kuppen- 
schloss’s show-cases into domestic establishments of their own. 
Thereafter their path split and for quite a while its forks ran in 
counter directions. Annie got herself a husband, Anita got her- 
self a man. At least he had outward resemblance to a man. 

The husband that Annie got was named Joe Deigan, steam- 
fitter by profession; not any too much imagination but a square 
Shooter. The mammal that Anita got to take care of her was 
named Fred Schermberg and he bestowed on her jewels of seem- 
ing price and a flat furnished according to the obscene nightmare 
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of an interior decorator having hal- 
lucinations of Italian grandeur. He 
likewise gave her a car to ride around 
in that cost eighteen hundred but had 
everything a ten-thousand dollar one 
has except the money’s worth. In a 
number of ways it resembled its 
donor: the surface polish was all there 
and the upholstering, too, but the in- 
terior works were not made to stand 
up under stress. Be that as it may. 


ow, then, im- 
mediately that 
each of these sisters 
had taken her big 
step, the plan for the 
ethical regulation of 
feminine moralities 
which man had fash- 
ioned so many ages 
behind them pro- 
ceeded to function 
with a direct refer- 
ence just as though 
through all the cen- 
turies it had been 
lying in wait for this 
very chance. Among 
those who had been 
their neighbors and 
in the limited circle 
in which they had 
moved, Anita for her 
course was publicly 
condemned —and se- 
cretly envied; Annie 
for hers was publicly 
applauded and _ se- 
cretly sympathized 
with. For the 
vounger had es- 
poused a forbidden 
and dishonorable es- 
tate of luxury, but 
nevertheless, when all 
was said and done, 
luxury; whereas the elder deliberately was sentencing herself to 
a life term of hard labor with nothing off for good behavior. Asa 
working man’s wife, the senior Miss Crupper would be respected 
but must pay for the respect with drudgery and in all probability 
with the premature loss of such good looks as she had, while the 
junior would go her sinful ways branded with the delectable and 
beautiful stigmata of the kept woman. 

These were the verdicts of their friends and their shop associ- 
ates—not special verdicts framed for their particular cases but 
blanket verdicts inherited by those who pronounced them. When 
a precedent becomes traditional as a result of countless observ- 
ances of it, there you have a hallowed, a sacred thing as inflexible 
as iron bands and riveted like the iron bands of a galley-slave on 
the minds of those who follow afterward. Listen to the average 
interchange of average opinion and to your inner ear—if so be 
you have an inner ear—will come the faint jinglings of invisible 
fetters. 

Only once in a great while is there a brain which refuses to 
wear a ball and chain, and the owner of such a brain we call an 
iconoclast and a radical and a revolutionist and, worst of all, a 
free thinker, and all our souls are revolted by doctrines so con- 
trary and so dangerous and we gang together and chuck that one 
out lest the walls of civilization be breached and start tumbling 
down. At least we do that—we men who rule the universe—if 
the individual whose conduct is under discussion be a woman. 
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Forty ways from the jack, we’ve got them absolutely licked, 
these womenfolk of ours. Because we wrote the music and we 
pipe it and obediently they march to it. And when one of them 
deliberately gets out of step with the tune as this little weakling of 
an Anita Crupper did—well, brethren, she’s licked before she 
starts and that positively is all there is to it. Her own kind, her 
own sex, will tear her down; we merely stand back of the blood- 
thirsty pack and sick ’em on. We can depend on them and 
they’ve been drilled to depend on us. 

The system is perfect, from our standpoint it is absolutely 
perfect. 


N THE day after the Deigans’ honeymoon ended, which was 

two days after their wedding took place, sentiments entirely 

in accord with the customary standards issued from the honest 

but somewhat elemental intelligence of the bridegroom. As 
voiced by him these took the form of a dictum. 

“Listen here to me a minute, Kid,” he stated. “From now on 
there’s just one thing I want you to do—cut out that sister of 
yours. I didn’t say nothin’ about this to you before but, at that, 
I guess you muster known how I felt. I didn’t say nothin’ about 
it because I didn’t have the right. I didn’t even say nothin’ 
beforehand about her comin’ round to Father Bynes’ parlor back 
of the church night before last to see us hitched—so long as she 
come by herself and didn’t have the nerve to bring that dirty 
cheap skate that she’s livin’ with along with her. I give her the 
credit for that much sense anyway. She didn’t show up with him. 
= she had I’d ’a’ felt like givin’ him a swift poke in the mush, 


priest’s house or no priest’s house. No, I kept my mouth shut 
and let it ride. But now I’m your husband and I got a right.” 

“But, Jody,” said his wife, eyes widening and her breath be- 
ginning to come faster and one hand feeling for her throat, “but, 
Jody, she’s the only sister I’ve got. She’s the only kin I’ve got 
outside of some cousins that I don’t know the names of any of 
them scarcely. I didn’t know you were going to feel this way 

about it.” 

“Then now you know, and that’s that. It 
ain’t your fault. that she’s your sister.” He ut- 
tered it with the air of one who does not propose 
to argue a thing. “Much less it ain’t my fault. - 
She’s made her own bed, let her lay in it. She’d 
’a’ listened to you, I’ll bet she wouldn’t ’a’ went 
wrong in the first place. She didn’t listen. And 
see where she’s landed! But you listen to me 
what I’m tellin’ you now: I ain’t goin’ to have 
the woman that I’m married to bein’ seen with 
or even talkin’ with a girl that’s turned——” 

“Oh, Jody!” 

“That’s turned out the way she has.” 
Begrudgingly he corrected himself. 
“Sister or no sister, that stuff’s out 
from now on. I don’t want you to go 
to see her and I don’t want her comin’ 
here to this flat to see you and I-don’t 
want. no telephonin’ back and forth 
nor no notes passin’ nor no letters 
bein’ wrote; and most of all I don’t 
never want to hear of you two runnin’ 
round together on the street. Any- 
thing else, you’ll find me a fairly easy 
guy to get along with. I aim to do the 
best I can. But there’s the one place 
where my mind’s made up, the same 
as reinforced concrete. When I say a 
thing I mean it; you found that out 
before we was married. You'll keep 
on findin’ it out all our lifetimes. And 
I mean this—cut her out! Do you get 
me, Kid?” 

“Yes, Jody.” She said it dazedly. 
“Yes, I get you.” 

“Then come here, Mrs. Joseph 
John Deigan, and give me a nice little 
kiss and let’s talk about somethin’ 
pleasant.” 

Curiously enough, in substantially 
the same period but among surround- 
ings of a very contrasting nature, re- 
marks of a similar sort were uttered by 
Mr. Schermberg. There was this dif- 
ference: The husband, speaking 
with authority, gave an order. The 

lover gave advice. As follows: 

“Take a swell tip from me, ’Nita, and from now on keep away 
from that sister of yours. It ain’t that she don’t care a whole lot 
for me it ain’t even that I don’t care a whole lot about her. The 
point is that she’s gone and hooked up with a big fur-bearing 
harp that’s just one cut above a day-laborer—just about one cut. 
Way I look at it, she’s lowered herself clean out of your class. 
From now on she’ll be denned up with that rough-neck in a three- 
room dump in some walk-up over on Second Avenue. She'll be 
busy cooking Irish turkey for him and washing out his greasy 
overalls and leaning out of the window to see the L trains go by; 
that’s where she’ll get off. 

“Now, you don’t like the smells of boiled cabbage and tene- 
ment-house babies any more than I do and I don’t like ’em for a 
cent. Besides, you can’t take her without you take him. And 
what would you look like, introducing that thick Mick as your 
brother-in-law to any one of the live crowd that you’re trotting 
with now! Cutie, it won’t never do. You're in right with the 
right people. My pals and my pals’ girls rate you as a good fellow 
and they’ve took you in on my account and your account, too. 
You don’t want to make yourself cheap with those live wires, 
now do you? So in future pass up the coal-heaver or whatever 
the poor slob is, and if doing that you have to sort of pass up 
your own sister—well, what I mean, you ain’t to blame for that, 
are you? . . . Any dividends left in that cocktail shaker?” 

Mr. Freddie Schermberg was a great hand for his dividends. 


Once or twice in the next few months Joe Deigan asked 4 
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exciting contacts of the big noisy store. 


certain question. Perhaps a dull suspicion stirred to life 
inside of his head. Or perhaps it merely was that he 
wanted to be on the safe side. 

“Annie,” he would say, “you ain’t forgot what I said 
to you that other time about steerin’ clear of that sister 
of yours?” 

“Of course I haven’t forgotten, silly,” she would 
answer. 

“Q, k., just so you ain’t forgot.” 

Again, later on, he put it this way: “Annie, you're 
still playin’ straight with me about that sister of yours, 
ain’t you?” 

“Jody,” she said, “when I make a promise I try to 
keep it. 

wl say you do,” he added contentedly, and there- 
after referred no more to the subject. 

She salved her soul for the evasion by telling herself 
that she really never had made any promise. Besides, 
if here she tricked him, at least she tricked him in no 
other regard. As a matter of fact, she secretly met 
Anita not once but frequently. They met in Anita’s 
apartment, in out-of-the-way hotel lobbies, at 
some appointed rendezvous on a street cor- 
ner. They spent whole afternoons together, 
went motoring together in Anita’s car. They 
exchanged confidences and affections. They 
loved each other very much. 

Probably Annie’s love was the stronger. 
That would only be natural. Hers was the 
stronger nature. In so far as she could she 
still mothered her sister, just as she had 
mothered her through their childhood and on 
into their maturity. In her heart she could 
find abundant excuses for Anita’s transgres- 
sion. She knew how the younger girl had re- 
sisted the overtures of the seducer; how her 
powers of resistance, inherently soft, had been 
worn down by gifts, by the alluring and glit- 
tering prospect of what he offered, by flattery, 
by cajolment, by his blandishing, constant 
importunities, and most of all by the solemn 
pledges he made that he would give her his 
name once he succeeded in getting a vengeful 
and, as he protested, altogether unreasonable 
wife to’ divorce him. So, privately, Annie 
could condone the offense. 

Likewise there was this to be said: Both 
of them were lonely. Cut off from her former 
associates and not exactly happy—except 
when alcohol dulled the edge of her repug- 
nance—in the company of her present asso- 
ciates, Anita let mighty few days pass without summoning 
Annie. For her part, Annie missed the gossipy, mildly 
After years of 
that congenially bustling atmosphere the quiet routine of 
eeeercity in her small and crowded household palled on 

er. 

It was fine enough in the early mornings and in the evenings 
and on Sundays and holidays when she had her husband’s com- 
panionship, but between these were long and boring intervals. 
Her neighbors in the building where she lived were not exactly 
her sort, either. She was too entirely a cosmopolitan to be snob- 
bish; even so, she realized more and more with each passing day 
that the wives and daughters of the other tenants, with one or 
two exceptions, perhaps, spoke a language that was not her 
language. 

Those clandestine intercourses with her sister meant a great 
deal to Annie Deigan. Because of them she could reconcile her 
conscience for the deception she constantly practised upon her 
slow-thinking, faithful, stubborn, steady-going, unconsciously 
selfish husband. For he was a stolid compound of all thos2 
qualities—the good mixed in with the not-so-good. 

Presently the deception took on a deeper and a broadened 
Phase. As Annie’s slender trousseau wore out, the contrast be- 
tween her shabbiness and Anita, always so prodigally gowned, 

me marked. It was a curious thing and one at which she 
marveled, that although her husband’s weekly pay-envelop 
oS esi usually to three times as much, and occasionally to 
Our times as much, as hers had been in the days when she herself 
Was a wage-earner, nevertheless she now had fewer dollars to 
spend on herself than formerly. 
Their apartment, small as it was, cost them sixty-five a month. 
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There were instalments to be paid stili on the furniture and the 
kitchen equipment. Deigan craved good rich food and an 
abundance of it—thick steaks and big suety chops and fat roast- 
ing chicken and plenty of pastry. He belonged to the benefit 
association maintained by his union and in addition carried 
a sizable life-insurance policy in her favor. He liked to go to 
the theater occasionally and he was a great hand for Sunday 
excursions to Coney Island. His old mother, up in Bridgeport, 
was largely dependent on him for support. 

Despite Annie’s carefulness, her frugality, the money somehow 
just seemed to melt away; when the budget was balanced there 
was little enough left for Annie to spend upon herself. Some 
months there was nothing at all left over. The moralist who said 
two could live as cheaply as one surely was not thinking in terms 
of Manhattan Island, or perhaps what he meant was that two 
could live as cheaply as one if one of the two happened to be 
a canary-bird—or a gold4sh. 

So presently Anita, out of her plentiful store of pretty things 
and dainty things, began making a division with Annie. Her man 
had the prevalent pride of his breed; he desired that his dame 
should go abroad as handsomely caparisoned as the next fellow’s 
dame. He never missed the items that Anita bestowed upon 
Annie and Anita never missed them. either—she had rigging 
enough for two and then some to spare. 

And Annie did so dearly love the gewgaws and the fluff 
flufis and the swish-swishes! She had (Continued on page "6 
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QThis is one of the few portraits ever taken of the woman who is a literary mystery. Less than five 
years ago, under the name of E. Barrington, she suddenly began writing historical romances—‘‘Glori- 
ous Apollo,’ ‘‘The Exquisite Perdita,”’ et cetera—which were instantaneous best sellers. At the 
same time, unknown to anyone except her publisher, she was writing mystical stories of the soul of the Far 
East under the pen-name of L. Adams Beck. In this article she tells how her career as a writer was prophe- 
sied by mystics in India and Japan, and how from the study of Eastern philosophy she gained the background 
and knowledge to live her dual personality and the power to write her novels in the record time of five weeks each. 





| Experiences wAJccult 


They ae Convinced Me That the Country 
Behind the Looking-Glass is Reality 


HIS is an attempt to describe the experiences of myself 
and others which led me to see the reality of the true 
occult world, lying like an almost uncharted country 


behind all the jungle of fraud and folly which puts: se; 


‘many obstacles in the way of exploration. 
~ Lhave called my process of getting at the truth “going:through 
the looking-glass,” for two excellent reasons. First, everyone 
ws that excellent history of Alice, dear to more than one gen- 
ion, and how she passed through the looking-glass to the very 
eer and topsy-turvy country behind it. Secondly, everyone 
¢s not realize that the book is a parable telling a truth—namely, 
t you can get through the mere reflections of real things to the 
lity if only you know the way. i 
The country behind the looking-glass, generally called the 
t world, is reality, and the world we live in is:shadow-land, 
ugh its reflections in the mirror of our five very fallible senses 
so hard and bright that they take most of us in completely. 
Seen through these senses of ours the world is a great moving- 
ure. A man sees himself as the principal figure and round 
are grouped the persons and things which make up his sur- 
ndings. He is the hero of his own movie. The Japanese have 
ed this ‘“The Mirror of the Passing Show’’—a very good name 
We are quite content to trust to our senses and think 

is all there is to be seen. 
Very few. people realize what blind feelers in a very strange 
‘orld our five senses are; feeble, mistaken, utterly -inadequate, 
and yet, until we know better, our only approach to anything 
‘Outside the prison of each of ourselves. We pity a blind or deaf 
“man, but are in the same case ourselves with a difference only 
of degree, and the microscope, telephone, et 
 ¢etera, are only an extension of our senses and 
’ €arry us a few steps further into the dark. They 


house was searched and nothing found. They could not explain 
the man nor could they dismiss him from their minds, but the 
arrangements for the dance went on next day until the evening. 
+ Then, as again they were running through their music, came in- 
terruption; my grandfather put his head round the folding door 
exactly as the man had done. 

“Stop the music!” he said. ‘‘News has just come. One of the 
ships has gone down with all hands. There must be no dance to- 
morrow.” 

The man they had seen, he said, sounded very like the lost 
captain. They could get no nearer than that. 

I turned this story over in my young mind and concluded the 
man was a ghost. But that did not do. A ghost is only an indi- 
cation—though I did not put it in that way. I had no fear, only 
deep curiosity, and from that moment knew that the shining 
every-day surface of things we see may be jarred by quite other 
reflections than those we reckon on. But where do they come from? 
To that question I found no answer. 

My next experience, a personal one, was startling. 

My grandmother was strongly clairvoyant. Though I did not 
even know the word, I knew very well that when she dreamed a 
thing it had an odd way of coming true and always in connection 
with disagreeable things. 

One morning she came down to breakfast with a very grave 
face and began at once: “A very curious thing happened last 
night. No, not a dream. I was awake and saw in-my room a 
tall man in a turban and some sort of robe. He did not-speak 
but knocked three times on the wall, and somehow I knew-it was 
the three-syllable name of some place and that some terrible 
misfortune had hap- 
pened there. - Mark 
my words, we shall 


_ €an give usno newsense. That is what makes the 
~ occult world so amazingly interesting. 


We see, no longer blinded by our eyes 
And hear, no longer deafened by our ears 


which means developing an entirely new and un- 
expected sense—distinctly good business in such 
_ @ fascinating universe. 
Like others, I lived in perfect satisfaction with 
_ the gay reflections in the looking-glass world until 
“the first doubt overtook me in childhood. My 
~ Mother, who had trained me to be fearless in mat- 
~ tets of the imagination, told me an experience of 


8 as thing seemed clear to me the more 
I studied—the impossibility of the 
spirits of the dead returning to communi- 
cate with the living. That was the easy 
explanation: but on the face of it one 
could hardly believe that the spirits of 
departed friends or even of enemies would 
return for the purpose of uttering the 
appalling platitudes which are all that 
are recorded of them. I have never heard 
a word of theirs which is not platitude 
oom not 


hear something from 
Bermuda.” 

A very near relation 
was holding a high 
position .thére at the 
time. 

For a moment I was 
startled and then said 
flippantly enough: 
“As nobody in Ber- 
muda ‘wears a turban, 
that doesn’t frighten 


me!” and went my 


her own girlhood—an apparition seen at the 
- Same moment by her and one of her sisters—and 
_ it set me thinking. 
_ Her father owned many ships. A little dance 
_ Was to be given at the house and she and her two 
sisters were practising some dance music two evenings before. 
“ Two, one of them my mother, were playing a duet, the third was 
~ turning the leaves—three happy girls. The drawing-room was a 
Targe one with folding doors thrown back in the middle. 
-. Now, as they played, the standing sister suddenly brought her 
“hands down on my mother’s and the music ended in a crash. 
Leaning round the open folding door was a roughly dressed man 
ina thick short coat, looking at them. He called out loudly and 
with authority, “Stop the music!” drew back behind the folding 
doors and was gone. 
3 Only two of the three saw and heard. The third, who was play- 
ing, saw nothing, which is curious but not unusual in connection 
with the world behind the looking-glass. My mother said that 
no thought of what is called the supernatural struck either her 
or her sister, but they were frightened, because a strange man in 
the house when all is shut up for the night is not a pleasant 
visitor. 
The three rushed into the dining-room with their tale and lo! 
their father was enjoying his after-dinner nap in his armchair at 
the head of the empty table, and there was not a soul about. The 


exempt. 


pure and simple and from this 
even the spirits of the mightiest are 


way in peace. 

At the earliest pos- 
sible moment letters 
came from Bermuda 
and all was well and I 
triumphed. But we had not done with the gods. News came 
from India that my grandmother’s nephew, whom she loved.as a 
son, a young officer in the army, had been stabbed to death in the 
bazaar at Kandahar by an Indian fanatic. He had come up be- 
hind the boy and driven a knife between his shoulders and that 
was the end. The time coincided with my grandmother’s vision. 

Then indeed I began to think, for I had known my cousin— 
he was a real person to me and here was a thing done under my 
eyes. How had this strange message fled overseas from India? 
Why had it not come to his mother? Why had my grandmother 
misread it? 

Why does good news come by slow letters and bad news take 
the wings of the wind? Had God or the Devil anything to do 
with it? It seemed there was some affinity with misfortune in 
these things always. And what good did it do? 

My elders could give no answer to these questions. They re- 
tired on “coincidence,” but I reflected that a world where such 
coincidences happened often would really be such a miracle in 
itself that it would only bring the difficulty a step nearer. 

And again when not long afterwards (Continued on page 6 
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! 
EEP in the Nicaraguan jungle be- / 
tween Rama on the Escondido River 
and La Cruz on the Rio Grande, two 
columns approached each other. It 
was about Christmas, towards the end of the 
rains, and the country was a morass like a 
nightmare. In normal times no man ventures 
overland in Nicaragua while the rainy season 
holds; life goes by the rivers. It is only eighty 
miles on the air line from Rama northwest to 
La Cruz, but it is easier and quicker to travel 
sixty miles down the Escondido to Bluefields, 
take passage up the Mosquito Gulf to Rio 











Grande Bar—ninety miles or so—and then go a Hundred and ten 


miles by river craft again, than to attempt the cross-country trail. 

General Don Elisio Montera, commanding the Federal Army 
of the Caribbean, now baséd on Rama, would have preferred the 
water route, but the North American Admiral had declared the 
seaports neutral and forbidden to war, and the Admiral’s cruisers 
and marines lay off the river mouths to keep them so. After that, 
the war turned inland, and Federal and Revolutionist fumbled 
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for each other across lagoon and swamp, in a blind and matted 
terrain that was the friend:and foe of both, 

Don Elisio, ordered to crush the Revolutionary garrison at La ~ 
Cruz, had no choice but to proceed by the trail that connects the 
two places. He set out with a column numbering five hundred’ 
rifles, besides his Lewis guns, and, since he expected to establish 
himself permanently in La Cruz, the women were along—your 
Latin-American soldier does not go far without his women. 
There were also some cattle, rations on the hoof, and there was 
besten line of oxen, loaded with ammunition and sacks of rice and 

ans. 

The unwieldy column, brave with the blue hatbands of the 
Federal forces’and a large blue and white Nicaraguan flag, 
covered no more than ten miles a day. Before Don Elisio had 
finished three days’ marching, in continued rain, the Revolu- 
tionary General in La Cruz had heard that he was coming. Such 
news travels fast and unaccountably in the back-countries. They 
have an Indian word for it that means about the same thing as 
“grape-vine telegraph’’; it cannot be explained; the reasonable 
man will shrug his shoulders and take advantage of it. 

In another day Klaus Weber, sometime staff officer of Von 
Mackensen’s on the Eastern Front, now commanding the La 
Cruz area for the Sarmiento faction, had exact and detailed in- 
formation as to how La Cruz was going to be crushed. It did not - 
fall in with his plans, and he was not pleased. He sat in his ~ 
comandancia above the Rio Grande at La Cruz, and smoked 
infinite cigarets, and considered the matter. - 

“Dear God, a country such as a sensible man does not imag- 
ine!” he reflected. “Some bright fellow should invent a machine 
for waging war in such a country. A thing like a U-boat, it would 
be, and like a tank, but mostly like a U-boat. Why could not that 
little Don Elisio remain tranquil in Rama, where his men die 
peaceably of fever, until the rains finish and the country dries off 
a little? And I would have liked more drill for these monkeys. of + 
mine. But Don Elisio must not get too close to us here, or my 
Indians will be alarmed. Now—let us look at the map—let us 
consider the problem . . .” ; 

The General closed his eyes and considered the map he carried 
in his head, which was the only map available, for somehow | 
nobody has yet got around to mapping Nicaragua. 4 
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m the 7a \CEHE of Action in NicaRAGUA 


“This Don Elisio, he is not, I think,.a good soldier. He is a 
general because that old Presidente admired his mother—so they 
say. . . Fighting in this country is exactly like two fellows 
meeting on a little path between two walls. You must know 
when you are going to meet him—to deploy—to find a front to 
fire from. He is four days on the trail. I will let him come two 
more—it will be the longer walk back. And there is a place I 
remember, beyond Cuncun Creek.’”’ He shut his eyes again, and 
looked at that place. ‘“Yes—there—in the middle of the day . . .” 
He opened his eyes and nodded vigorously. 

Then he went out to observe the ‘practise of his machine- 
‘gunners. He had introduced an innovation among the Nica- 
Taguan armies. That innovation was target practise. Two days 
later he entered the jungle with a hundred riflemen and a Vickers 
machine gun. He was informed that Don Elisio was having 
difficulties on the trail, and that the Matagalpa Indians of his 
force, unaccustomed to these lowlands between the rivers, were 
suffering with fever. 


ETWEEN the rivers, the jungle rolls like a sea. It is a 
monotonous land of even contour. The fruit companies have 
red the river-banks for bananas, but outside these narrow 
cultivated strips you enter the freehold of the monkey and the 
parrot, the wild pig and the figre, as it was before the Conquista- 
wescame. Narrow trails, passable at best for men on horseback, 
twist through the jungle from river settlement to river settlement: 
they are used only in necessity, and by Indians. Where.they are 
good, you sink to the calf of the leg. Where they are bad, and 
they are mostly bad, you go in to the waist. Careful people on 
ese trails wear their pistols in shoulder holsters. You do not 
leave the trail, however. To do so is to flounder through root- 
floored Morasses, into tangles where you must cut your way 
with a machete to get forward at all, and lagoons of black water 
that have no bottom. 

Bamboo, low scrubby palms, trailing vines and thorn bushes 
choke the spaces between the great trees, and the great trees shut 
he the sun. Orchids depend surprisingly from high places, and 

tight curious blooms hang in clusters, and you may see a boa 
with a head like a wolf and the length of him as thick as a man’s 

» looped from an arching branch and watching you with cold 
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lidless eyes. You hear the shrilling of the par- 
rots and the conversation of the monkey peo- 
ple, thin noises in the upper air, for they live 
in the tree tops against the sun. Below, you 
move always to the drone of myriad insects, 
in a green gloom and a poisonous smell-of de- 
caying things. Nights, there will rise the sud- 
den chorus of unnumbered frogs, swelling to a 
mighty orchestration. Then the frogs will 
fall quiet all at once, and the jungle holds its 
breath, and the yell of a hunting jaguar comes 
from infinite distance across the dark. 
General Klaus Weber, traveling light, made 
sixteen miles the first day. His column was 
compact and businesslike. His mozos, with 
the red hatbands of the revolution, carried each a bit of jerked 
beef and a hatful of beans in their sacks, and you observed that 
their rifles were cleaned and polished. Tough chaps with ma- 
chetes went ahead, clearing the trail where it was overgrown, 
and the heavy machine gun was passed from man to man as the 
day wore on. The General himself, hard and thick-set and 
burned to an even brown under his sun-helmet, went on foot be- 
fore them, close behind his scouts. 

That night they slung their hammocks by the Cuncun Creek, 
making very small fires, and they were afoot again in the rain 
before dawn. Late in the forenoon an extremely muddy Indian 
materialized from under a bush by the trail. He had’some loot— 
a Krag rifle, such as the Federals carried, and thé rag of a blue 
hatband, and a pair of shoes slung around his neck. To him the 
General spoke apart, in the twittering dialect of the Karata 
Indians, while the column waited, sweating but unconcerned. 
Then the General went forward, his adjutants with him. ~ + 

Years before, a tall cezda tree had ‘fallen across the trail, which 
now turned at right angles to clear the mass of its roots. A fan- 
tastic broad-leafed vine with flowers -like jets of blood had 
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smothered it, and scrub palms and creepers were grown up 
around it. Beyond it the trail ran straight and fairly open for 
a hundred yards or so. To the left, the feathery tops of the 
swamp palm, rising out of the undergrowth, indicated standing 
water. On the other hand, vine and scrub and thorn were as 
solid as an English hedge, and tall trees laced their branches over- 
head. 

The General halted here, taking care not to step around the 
fallen ceiba on the trail. He sent his adjutants sloshing back on 
the run, and presently the column came up. 


ICKED machete-men, long-armed fellows from the planta- 

tions below Guadeloupe, opened a way off the trail behind the 
ceiba, where the-General indicated: They cut straight in for 
fifteen or twenty yards, then turned and cut parallel to the 
trail at that distance. They worked fast, and the result was a 
sort of green tunnel flanking the straight reach that the General 
had selected. -When it-was done, the column slipped in bekind 
them, unwrapping.the rags that kept the mud from the bolts of 
theit rifles, and hitching their cartridge sacks forward. Hill 
Indians, rivéF“Indians and lanky negroes from the Mosquito 
Coast andthe ‘bananales of the rivers, they had played this game 
before, and they were grinning. « 

The General’ watched them<file-by. “Quickly, now, mucha- 
chos—make ,yourselves ready=+then let no man. move! No 
cigarrillos, either! If you itch there in the bosque; the girls in La 
Cruz will scratch you tomorrow night! No noise at all—these 
little Nacionales are as shy as pig.” 

There was a little thrashing and rustling while the riflemen 
settled themselves in the mud, across the roots of trees, anywhere 
a man might lie with his rifle pointed at the trail. Adjutants 
wormed along the line, making sure of their direction. The rifles 
would not see what they fired on, except in spots, but the ma- 
chine gun would. 

The General himself laid the machine gun. He found a place 
by the ceiba trunk, where the blunt ugly weapon could be snug- 
gled in the bush, covering the 
straight reach of the trail, 
yet securely masked by 
drooping fronds. Sweating Se 
and grunting, the crew 
worked it:into position. The 
General saw. that no leaf-or 
branch .was: disturbed in 
front:..He himself tried. the 
firing mechanism, adjusted. 
the. sights°and clamped the 
elevating ‘gear rigid, with 
a limited arc for travers- 
ing. . The crew placed them- 
selves and lay like a coil of 
snakes. 

The General gave instruc- 
tions... “And. fire when you 
hear. my whistle, Juan,” he 
concluded. ‘“‘And remember 
—fire not continuously, but 
in short. bursts, as I have 
schooléd you.” . 

One detail remained; the 
General posted a tall lean 
negro just around the turn of 
the trail, behind the ceiba. 
The black man was unarmed. 
For there would be a point, 
all alone, and a man hit with 
a machete might cry out. 
But if you squeeze his neck, 
he does not utter.... . Then 
the General and an adjutant 
placed themselves near the 
gun, where they could watch 
the trail, and waited, mo- 
tionless as alligators where 
the pig come down to drink. 
— was near noon; the sun was out, and the jungle was a steaming 
silence. 

A confused murmur came up the trail, growing louder. There 
was a muffled sound of many feet in the mud, and a jingle of 
equipment. One sang a Spanish song of love and absence, a 
thing of wailing cadences. The General, immobile, alert, listened 

. . Have they no scouts, the monkeys, that they go singing? 











Jungle War 


If they march so, there will be no flankers either. Not even those 
poor Russians would come so—this Don Elisio is worse than g 
Roumanian brigadier! Pfui. So! 

A soldier appeared at the turn of the trail. He plodded care. 
lessly, for La Cruz was several days distant;.advance-guard Was 
better walking and not unpleasant, with the enemy so far away, 
Everyone knew that those drunken rascals at La Cruz would not 
venture off the river—eh, but they would shortly receive a pill! 

... Those red flowers yonder, the point considered, would look 
uncommonly well in Concha’s hair—Concha in Managua, be. 
yond the lake. He was a Spaniard of the West Coast, and he 
took up his song again . . . 

He passed around the ceiba, his eyes on the red flowers; Klaus 

Weber could have touched him through the brush. There wasan | 
obscure choking noise; no more. Two soldiers were in sight now 
Indians with leaden faces. Behind them came the advance. 
guard, huddled here and strung out there as men picked the 
easiest walking. An officer rode a mule and smoked a cigar. His 
men, rifles slung, came on without concern. 
. The General waited until the reach of the trail was full of men 
—perhaps eighty; all the guard company. The main body, with 
the women and the animals, would be straggling a mile behind, 
The leading files were very near him when he blew his whistle. 
One he shot with his pistol; the machine gun cut the legs from 
under the other, while he stared with a frozen foolish face. 

Then that narrow way filled with sound. The staccato drum- 
ming of the Vickers gun, ordered and inexorable, beat against 
the jungle walls, magnified to thunder. The rifles down the flank, 
firing blind, added a note of shrill, angry hysteria, and the cries 
of men pierced through all of it. The hidden riflemen raised 
tigerish yells. The head of the column crumpled first into the 
mud; the machine gun, firing as low as the knee, cut men down, 
struck them as they fell, flattened them into a screaming, writh- 
ing confusion. There was no way out; hardly a shot was fired 
from the trail . . . : 

Then the outcry and the plunging abated, and the machine 
gun stopped with terrible 
: finality, for there was nothing 
ae “ty more to fire at. You heard 

asa - the hoarse shouts of the ad- 
jutants and_ the _ officers, 
silencing the riflemen. Their 
fire died in a crackling string, 
and they burst into the trail 
with knives and machetes, to 
finish any detail the machine 
gun might have left, to forage 
for shoes and shirts and 
trousers better than _ their 
own. 

The General emerged from 
his cover and refreshed him- 
self with a cigaret. He 
picked his way down the 
trail, counting absently— 
perhaps a few had 
from the rear of the com- 
pany: he hoped so. Sur 
vivors to spread the terror— 
highly desirable. He noted 
that the mule had been an 
excellent animal, and he re 
gretted that it also was @ 
casualty. 

As for Don Elisio and the 
main body, he knew that no 
power on earth could force 
those fellows forward, with 
that sound in their ears. It 
now remained judiciously to 
annoy him the rest of 
day. He might pick up Dom . 
Elisio’s cattle, and a tw 
sacks of rice. Food, afterall, 

was your hardest problem. 

He called his men off, leaving what he left to the black ofr 
lotes, that were already wheeling down from the hot sky. = 
sent forward points, with connecting files, and threw out 
machete-men to work through the jungle on either flank. 
considered it disgraceful to be surprised; and he regarded his own 
military reputation too highly to run any risk of ambush. 

In a day or two he would get the rest of them. 
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HE humiliation and terror of debt sur- 

rounded me from earliest childhood 

and lasted actually until my very wed- 

ding day. The experiences that I had 
to undergo made an indelible impression upon 
me, but perhaps a worth-while one, as it led me 
to realize the truth. 

Children have a capacity for suffering which 
grown-up people are apt to ignore or to forget. 
There is neither religion nor philosophy to help 
them through. Humiliation is above all things 
terrible to a child. It sears and scars; it breeds 
rebellion and bitterness. 

My father always talked to me of the sanctity 
of tradition. He considered that people of 
gentle birth were in duty bound to keep up ap- 
pearances, and that any means justified the end. 
To live well was, to him, a matter of decorum, 
not a matter of economics. Our friends were 
rich and worldly. We were worldly but not 
rich. It required much financial ingenuity to 
live up to their standards. A butler and a foot- 
man, two in the kitchen and two in the house 
besides a personal maid—these were the /east 
that any genteel household could be expected 
tomanage with. When our financial affairs be- 
came acute my father and mother never at- 
tempted to reduce their standard of living. The 
only difference was that nobody and nothing 
got paid. 

My first contact with debt was a cruel and 
bitter one. During a period of years in my 
early life that seemed an eternity, my brother 
Peter and I were forced to endure the sadistic 
cruelty of a nursery governess who avenged 
herself upon us for not being paid. The woman 
was an Alsatian, and our parents abandoned 
us to her care while they traveled or pursued 
their social rounds. We were physically as 
well as spiritually beaten, perpetually haunted 
by fear and apprehension. Friends of our 
parents and relations used to comment on.our 
hervous condition and suggest that the gov- 
emess was to blame. ‘The dreary round of 
days, however, turned into years, and it was 
not until the fifth year that the truth of our 
position was revealed to us. It was when, after 

ving been thrown down on the ground in a 
wood, and beaten with a heavy stick, I tearfully 
threatened to tell my mother. The governess 
stood before me laughing like an evil witch with 
her hands on her hips and said: 

“You can tell anything you like, but I'll 
tell you that as your parents cannot pay me 
they cannot send me away.” P 

Eventually she did leave and I was sent to 
school in London. At the end of the second 
term the head mistress told me quite brutally 
that if my father did not pay my school fees I could stay away. 

following term I was in an agony of mind, not being certain 
whether the fees had been paid or not, and dreading another 
humiliating interview with the head mistress. 

When we grew older my brother was sent to Eton, the most 
€xpensive school in England, and I was sent to a convent in 


. On one occasion before departing for the holidays, the Mother 
uperior sent for me, and in the gentlest way possible explained 
to me that my school fees had not been paid, concluding: “And 


We are only poor nuns, we have no money.” 


By (‘lare ey heridan 


Copyright by Lenare 





She urged me to tell my mother. Well do I remember how 
I laid my head down on her purple-robed knee and sobbed, while 
she stroked my hair and said she would pray for me. 

At sixteen I was sent to school in Germany. After repeated 
applications Fraulein T—— finally wrote to my father and de- 
manded payment—and she wrote on an open post-card that all 
the servants in the house could read. 

As with the governess and the schools so with the servants. 
We had a butler who remained with us for years. He could not 
leave even if he wished to, nor could he be sent away. When he 
took to stealing—in moderation—one (Continued on page 197) 
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A Complete Synopsis of 
the Opening Instalment: 


IDA HAIGE and Jay Rountree were good friends, in a 
bantering way. Sometimes, when Jay was down from 
Harvard, visiting his sister Margaret Armiston in New 

York, Lida would leave her private school and come to 
New York also, and they would enjoy together the usual gay 
social round of young people. But once, instead of going out with 
Jay, she had gone out with Nucast, a house guest of the Armis- 
tons’. Ralph Armiston had told Jay that Nucast was all right; 
the truth is, he did not want to offend Nucast because the 
Rountrees, whose firm Ralph represented, needed his business. 
Nucast had not been all right. He had permitted Lida to drink 
too much, and had taken advantage of her. 

Nucast himself was married; so when Lida told Jay the trouble 
she was in, Jay, feeling it was his fault, and horribly upset, in- 
sisted that he himself would marry her. He tried to act as though 
he were glad, though he knew very well he did not love Lida that 
way. 

Then he must break the news to his father. Of course he could 
tell no one the real circumstances; he must take the full blame on 
himself. So he came to Chicago and saw his father at his office. 
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NZCTOUS 
SINCSS 


Mr. Rountree was a strait-laced, puritanical, religious business 
man of the old school. He had never understood Jay, and was 
forever criticizing him mercilessly. Now he condemned his son 
more bitterly than ever, and insisted on the marriage. 

There was only one warm spot in Jay’s brief visit to Chicago. 
Ellen Powell, his father’s secretary, was loyal to Jay in his trouble 
and let him know it; she had always warmly defended him n 
her own mind during all of his father’s tirades against the boy. 
She was, in fact, deeply in love with him. : 

Ellen was quite a different type from the mercurial Lida. She 
was quiet, dependable, like something to fall back on in trouble. 
She had been born in a little Michigan town, and retained her 
early ideals of love and marriage. Her father was the captaia 
of an ore vessel on the great lakes. j 

Now Ellen sensed that there was something underneath this 
sudden marriage, something Jay had not told. She was the more 
sure of it when a telegram came announcing that the Nucast busl- 
ness was safe, and she saw Jay’s sharp reaction to the news. 
Ellen felt sure there was some connection between Nucast and 
Jay’s marriage. 3 

As a matter of fact, the business of the Rountrees was growing 
precarious. They were being pushed by a new competitor, 
Slengels. Nucast’s account they had almost-lost; the big Metten 
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account was tottering. The Slengels went after business in quite 
adifferent way than the Rountrees; they used wine, women and 
song freely in the entertainment of buyers. Especially, just now, 
they were using Diana Dewitt, Ellen’s roommate, to entertain 
| Metten. 
Di, who used to be a stenographer for the Rountrees, was 
eminently suited for the réle of baiting buyers in a mid- 
night whirl of gaiety. She reported to Ellen that she was having 
great success with Jello, as she called Sam Metten, and 
dently expected to take his half-million-dollar business 
away from the Rountrees and land it for the Slengels. 
Jay went to New York and married Lida Haige—thereby 
& himself and freeing her. At once she wanted to go to 
uirope; but Jay refused to use her immense wealth in any way for 
He had a thousand dollars, given him by his. father; 
Would go South to Tryston for their honeymoon, he said. 
od Tryston had been suggested to Jay by a brief talk with 
Metten’s brother Phil in the Rountree offices in Chicago. 
» WaS a nouveau riche, anxious to get on in the social world 
he knew Jay belonged to, and had asked Jay deferentially 
t. — resorts. 
™ tien, bound for Tryston, Lida and Jay got aboard the 
train on their wedding night. me 








BOYLE GIRL” 






G.Ellen did not like Lew 
Alban's habit of lingering 
near her while she worked, es- 
pecially when she was alone. 


HE marriage announcement in four words, flying to the 

gray, windy skies and heavier conscience of Chicago, 

never reached Ellen; for she was out of the office when 

it arrived. Mr. Rountree opened it and pocketed it 
before she returned. 

So she was in suspense and excited constantly. At one hour 
she felt able to do any amount of work and she wanted to work, 
work with her hands and head; at another she wanted never to 
see work again, never to scratch another line in a note-book, 
never type another letter, telephone another business message; 
she wanted, at these wild, sudden moments, to be only—a woman. 

Lida Haige, who was Lida Rountree now or soon would be, 
had been only a woman and she had him. Something more was 
to be known about it, to be sure. Here was the Nucast order 
upon Mr. Rountree’s desk; and this—a mere business matter, 
apparently—was tied to the motive in Jay’s return to New York 
to marry Lida. 

Ellen spread the sheets of the order pages before her and looked 
them over and over, scarcely noticing the items. It was as if the 
secret lay between the rows of figures, if she could read it. 

It was the week when all orders were scheduled and estimates 
made for the next year; and, in spite of this excellent order from 


the East, the schedule was scant; for two big pieces of Western 
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business, which had been with Rountree last winter, had gone to 
the Slengels; and, as Di had warned Ellen, the Metten account 
was uncertain. 

“Sam Metten, who does fhe buving, is strongly influenced to- 
ward Slengels,” read the office confession, in Mr. Lowry’s own 
hand, on the report sheet of this account. 

Di, this meant; Di was “ripping it away.” Di, in her décolleté, 
upon Sam Metten’s knees. 

Ellen thought of Di here in the office; tapping at a typewriter, 
with her mind never on her work, her fingers perfectly 
manicured always, but fumbling. Her head (the inside of it) 
and her hands (the skill of them) held no threat to Rountree, 
though the Slengels employed her. Her loveliness and femininity 
and allure for men endowed her with a different power, when she 
ceased trying to be a working-girl and became just—woman. 

There were several men to whom Ellen was attractive not for 
the competency of her hands and head, but for her femininity. 
The most important of them, rated by worldly rank rather than 
in the scale of her regard, was in the Rountree offices today. 


He was Lew Alban, the son of old Stanley Alban, of the Alban 


. Appliance Company, down-state, and he was by all odds the best 
customer of Rountree’s. The Albans, indeed, had been asso- 
ciated with the Rountrees so long and so intimately that they 
could scarcely be called mere customers. 

Mr. Stanley Alban was over eighty. He had put old Mr. 
Rountree—who was now dead—in business. The Rountree com- 
pany had originated with an order from Stanley Alban, to supply 
him. In Stanley, Illinois, Stanley Alban and John Rountree to- 
gether had founded and built the first Baptist church. 

Their friendship and intimate business relations had sur- 
vived the removal of the’ Rountrees thirty years ago from Stan- 
ley to Chicago; the friendship and business relations had sur- 
vived old John Rountree; for the younger John had stepped 
securely into his father’s place. 


WICE a year, regularly, Mr. Rountree went down-state and 
"T visited i in the Alban home; he kept up membership in his 
father’s church and club at Stanley; he sat in his father’s chair 
at the town missionary board meetings. At least twice a year, 
until recently, old Mr. Alban had journeyed to Chicago and 
been a guest in the Rountree home. 

Hardly like a guest, he was, Ellen knew; he was more likea 
member of the family. Certainly Lew felt himself one of the 
family when he was about the office. He was on far easier terms 
with Mr. Rountree than was Jay; he was the only person, except 
his father, who walked freely into the private office without 
knocking. 

Ellen liked it in the old man but not in Lew Alban. She did 
not like him and his habit, not only of entering unannounced, but 
of lingering near her while she worked, especially when she was 
alone. 

He was thirty-five, very thin and ascetic-looking, if you gave 
him only a glance. But his thinness, as Ellen happened to know, 
was no indication of his appetite. He was one of those men who 
ate hugely without adding an ounce. He was dark, slightly bald, 
slightly sallow. He was tailored in New York, whither he traveled 
twice yearly and saw all the new shows. Every fortnight or so he 
came to Chicago; but he always returned to his importance in 
his little town. He liked to lounge in the Rountree offices because 
there, at least, in Chicago he was important. He, or the Alban 
company of which his father was still nominally president, kept 
the Rountree company busy for nearly half the year; the Alban 
order made up forty percent of the business of Rountree. Lew 
always let you know it. 

“Well, Big Gray Eyes, nearly through?” he asked her, in his 
smooth, smiling way. 

“Not anywhere nearly,” said Ellen. 

“Tt’s Christmas Eve.” 

“Oh,” said Ellen, “I’ve done my shopping.” 

. aie my present?” he said and laughed when she shook her 
ead. 

Mr. Rountree being out of the office, Lew seated himself be- 
hind her, as he often did. He held a newspaper but she felt, with- 
out knowing it—for she would not look about—that he was 
watching her. He usually gave her that sensation which she ac- 
knowledged by puliing down her skirt every few minutes. Oc- 
casionally smoke rings floated by her, aimed at her head; and 
when a cigaret burned out, he struck matches loudly. 


While she was totaling the last entries of the new schedule and 


the sheets of it were spread over the desk, he arose and bent over 
her. Swiftly she covered her figures with a blank paper and she 
twisted around, whereat he patted her shoulder and laughed. 


Dangerous Business 


“You’re not showing secrets,” he told her. 
know all that?” 
“What?” = 

“How you’re losing business. Do you suppose the Slengel 
never see me? What’d you think I supposed the Slengek 
operating on? Air?” : 

“We're doing very well,’’ Ellen denied loyally. “Vo 
everything.” 

“Not while you have one old faithful account which 
you by itself,” he agreed with her coolly; and Ellen started, 
the suggestion of threat. Lose my account, now, and seg whe 
you are, was what he implied. 

“T’m taking over, down at Stanley, on New Year’s; did 
he asked. 

“No.” 

“Yes. The grand old man retires.” 

“Oh!”’ 

“Don’t you like it?” he asked, his hand resting on her 

“Why,”’ Ellen denied, “I’ve no feeling about it.” 

But she had; and he, with his hand upon her, di 
opposition to the idea of him in control of the Alban ¢ 

“Of course I congratulate you,” she added hastily. a 

“Thank you,” he twitted her and laughed, enjoying he 

What bothered her was, he knew, not the thought of hi 
position in his father’s firm but her realization of his ine 
power over the Rountrees. It was precisely what he 
impress upon her. 

He squeezed her shoulder and she ignored it, not to 
him. He was not the sort to have people at his mercy, 
thinking; and at the present moment he had the Roun 
or less at his mercy. Suppose he stopped his order, 
they replace it? The Alban business had been fund 
never questioned, like the sun rising tomorrow. 

Suddenly she saw that he might take away his busine 
for any cause but solely to flourish his self-importance and’ 
press his power upon the Rountrees. He did not really 
knew, Mr. Rountree; and he liked, less, Jay. He was 
Jay for being naturally a sort that Lew Alban wished tob 
He betrayed that Jay was now in his mind. Be 

“By the way, when’s Jay Rountree returning?” 

“T don’t know.” 

‘What did he leave in the East that he had to go back for? 

So Mr. Rountree had not told him! Ellen shook her head; Ler 
laughed again and returned to his chair. So there he was wher 
the call came from a newspaper office for Mr. Rountree. ~ 

He was wanted because there was news from the East about 
his son. What news? “He ran off the day before yesterday 
and got married,” the voice said. 

Married! Ellen clenched tight the telephone transmitter and 
receiver; yet the word was no surprise. She had known he ws 
married; but she had not known he had been married to Lida for 
two days. She had to keep her head; for the newspaper was ask 
ing something and Lew Alban, leaning close, was listening, 

“Hadn’t you heard of it? Didn’t his father know he was 
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married?”’ the voice challenged her. 

“Of course Mr. Rountree knew,” she said. 

“Did he? Did he know who to?” 

“Miss Lida Haige, the daughter of Mrs. Imbrie Lytle of Nr 
York.” 

“Tell us about her . . 
in Harvard .. .” 

Close beside her Lew Alban bent, listening to the clack i int 
telephone receiver. 


. She was in school, we hear. Hey 


HE shut off the conversation quickly and confronted Les 
S who licked his thin lips before he said: 

“So he.went back to get married.” 

Ellen sat shaking but not because of thinking of Jay! marr 
to Lida Haige; her mind did go to that but to Jay, Biel i 
at the mercy, perhaps, of Lew Alban. 

“His father knew, you said; was that true?’’ he ingle 

“Ves,” = 

“Jay came West first to tell him.” 

“Ves,” = 

“Funny John Rountree never mentioned it—or sent Wom 
my father.” is 

“Oh, no!” denied Ellen, gasping a little. Me 

“Father would certainly expect him to; and I was right 

“The boy ran off,” said Ellen. = 

“You seem to know he was running. Who’s his wife?” 

“A New York girl.” 

“In school, didn’t the paper say?” 
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G‘What' ll we do with more money?”’ said Lida. ‘‘We already have what 


we want, Jay; we can go where we want, live as we want, do as we want." 











He was seizing, gloating over every point to Jay’s discredit. 
Again he referred to his father’s certain offense. He wanted his 
father displeased with the Rountrees, Why? 


Ellen’s head—the clear, Conipetent: inside of her head, filled , 


with business affairs—explained.it to-her. Lew Alban, planning 
to bestow his business. elSewhere,: knew.that his father, though 
retired, would have -hisefirmsremain faithful to his old friends— 
unless he became offended:at them. 


Here was a happening: made to. Lew’s hand to fashion into a 


cause of offense. : ag 

At last Lew was off,to his train for home. Ellen phoned the 
house on Astor Street, speaking to Beedy, who promised to in- 
form Mr. Rountree as soon as he appeared that the newspapers 
had word of Mr. Jay’s marriage in New York; also that Mr. Alban 
had heard of it. 


N THE hall before the elevators, a tall young man in a blue ulster 
I awaited Ellen and greeted her in a deep, shy voice. 

“Hello, Denny,” she replied, slipping her hand out of the glove, 
which she had half on, to meet his big, rough grasp. ’ 

“You didn’t get down to home,” he said. 

Home for her, when he mentioned it, was not her room with 
Di; it was really home, her home with the light in the windows, 
the sparks streaking in the night from the chimney as the sled 
hauled you up the snowy hill in the clear, creaking cold of the 
starlit silence at the other end of the lake. How blue and sharp, 
in the still, zero air, would be the stars tonight; and now and then, 
sudden and loud, crack! crack! The cold was snapping the ice in 
the frozen strait. 

Denny’s home was near by in Hoster. Denny once had been 
on the boats and had shipped for a season on the Blenmora with 
her father. He had abandoned the lakes for the city and was 
become a clerk in an insurance office; yet the sight of him and 
the firm, friendly hold of his red hand and his shy bass voice over- 
whelmed her with homesickness here in the heated hall of an 
office-building on Christmas Eve. 

“Goin’ down tonight?” he questioned her. 

There was his “goin’ down” again, in the homely speech of 
her own people, of her father who would be home, home tonight. 
She could hear him laugh and call; she could see him, in the 
exuberance of his strength, swing little Mother off her feet and 
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sweep her against his chest, kiss her and hold her higher and then 
let her to her feet, gently, so gently. 

“No; I’m not going down,” Ellen said. 

Yet she owned the holiday over the week-end Christmas inte 
the early days of next week. Mr. Rountree had told her to go. 

Why didn’t she? Di. She dared not desert Di this Christmas. 
Yet Di supplied only an additional reason. In any case she 
would not go. What held her was Jay, married though she knew 
him to be, married for two days, the husband of Lida. Married 
and at Tryston with his wife—the newspaper had said they were 
at Tryston—on a thousand dollars. : 

At the end of the thousand, what and where for him and his 
wife? New York again or Chicago? 

Word of some sort, a wire for money or another message from 
him must soon arrive. Perhapson Monday. Not likely, so soon; 
but possibly. And possibly he himself, with his wife, would ap 
pear. Ellen would not be away; she would run no chance of being 
away when he, or even a message from him, arrived. 

“No; I’m not going down,” she said again to Denny. 


T TRYSTON, where it was cool and misty on this Christmas 
Eve, Lida Rountree, who never remembered her new su! 
name, was entering her room. She had one of her own and Jay 
had another beside it; for the best rooms at Tryston were in sullé 
They had the best, which were very expensive; but Jay, who: 
was lying across his bed in the dusk, bothered little about the 
cost. He could not afford the rooms, but neither could he afl 
marriage; and here he was married to a girl to whom dollars wert 
merest details. é : : 
He did not know how many of his thousand dollars lingered in 


his pockets; he scarcely cared. Not only his finances but all bis 


affairs had fled so far beyond his reckoning. ; 

Lida entered her room from the hall, flicked on her light and 
stood whistling as she looked about. She did not notice him 
through the doorway and he watched her strip one glove an 
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Lida played around 
with the Mettens be- 
cause they amused her. 
She gave them the 
thrill of their lives. 


the other to her finger-tips 
when, one after the other, 
she suddenly snapped them 
away. She removed her hat, 
stared at it and twirled it 
and skipped it, spinning, 
over the foot of her bed 
toward her pillows. 

She whistled not lightly or 
cheerfully but with a sort of 
plaintive sharpness. Not 
with plaintiveness, exactly; 
for in plaintiveness i is 
something of repin- 
ing; and Lida did not 
repine. She teased 
and taunted; she 
whistled a plaintive 
ar, “La Paloma,” 
Over and over, with 
a sort of defiant, 
cynical challenge. ; 

“Make me happy, happy, happy,” she seemed to taunt. - this 
being happy?” her thin, whistling lips inquired. 

_Jay was not happy; but her whistling snatched him from his own to her 

mtent. In the midst of a measure, she stopped short and called, 
“Y’there?”’ 
He leaped up and went to her. ‘You were ’sleep?” she asked him. 
i Just about.” 
“You weren’t.” 
“No; I wasn’t,” he admitted. 
Her eyes were doing their dancing, daring, (Continued on page 133) 
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Thinker, lecturer, 


teacher, writer—and 

a philosopher in his 

own right—Will Du- 

rant is peculiarly fitted 

to write understandingly on 

the wave of youthful suicide 
which is attracting so much attention. 





QGWi!ll Durant 

might truthfully 

say that he spent 

twenty years in writing 

his great book. It is not only 

‘the story of philosophy’’ but 

it is the dramatic and thrilling 
story of the philosophers themselves. 
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"Youthful Suicides 


UICIDE, it appears, has become one of the required 
courses at American colleges and universities, everything 
else being elective. The young, having taken the initia- 
tive from their elders in most of the walks of life, have 

taken now the initiative of death. Twenty or more of them in a 
month or two have asked the ultimate question, and have in- 
sisted on going forth to find the answer. They might have found 
the answer without traveling so,far; but if youth were not curious 
the race would die. 

Only one thing is clear about these tragedies, and that is the 
exceptionally sensitive spirit of these brave adventurers between 
two worlds. Coarse natures do not kill themselves; they cannot 
feel the slings and arrows of our vacillating fortune with that 
intensity which makes the high-strung soul quiver at every touch 
of life, and shrink from the fulness of reality. 

These boys and girls were of good family, and of a nurture too 
refined; they had climbed through thought and study and a 
premature variety of experience to what they took for the very 
summit of existence; they grew dizzy at the depths which they 
saw beneath them; and they plunged into the unknown as one 
may leap from a precipice, hypnotized with the suggestion of great 
heights, infatuated with infinity. 

How shall. we explain this novel aspect of the American scene? 
Even to rea’i ¢ it is hard enough; for to those of us who still love life, 
suicide seems not merely irrational but psychologically impossible. 
What happens to the famous “first law of nature” in these in- 
stances? What impulse is it that is so strong that all the instincts, all 
the hunger for possession and love and power crumble at its coming? 
How can the will to live lose its omnipotence when the body is still 
young, and the blood courses freshly through full veins? 

When formerly we read of Russian students committing suicide 
we tried to explain it as the unbalancing effect of revolutionary 
violence defeated and turning in upon itself. When we read of 
a suicide epidemic among Russian school-children we attributed 
it to the oppression and poverty which made life unbearable and 
death almost a victory; these things could not happen in our pros- 
perous land, where Carlyle’s Utopian fantasy has well-nigh been 
tealized, of brooks that run wine—since Prohibition—and winds 
that—with radio—whisper music. 

When once we read, in Artzibashev’s “Breaking-Point,” of 


. that strange club in which one member good-naturedly asked of 


another—“‘My boy, when are you going to shoot yourself?”— 
and the answer came quietly—“In a minute’’—and was followed 
by the deed, we put it down to the neurotic imagination of a con- 
sumptive novelist fighting a new struggle every day with death; 
we pointed to the happier life of our busy people, and the healthier 
tone of our literature, and the resilient cheerfulness of American 
youth. And now it is we who puncture every column of news with 
a pistol shot, and set all the world to wondering. 

The causes alleged by parents and friends for these sudden 
resolutions to adjourn life sine die are as illuminating as theology. 
One girl had been failing in her lessons, and sought in gas an 
anesthetic, unesthetically. One boy left word that he had found 

uman existence a narrow and insipid thing, a mean delusion and 
and a dishonorable snare; he would call nature’s bluff, and put an 
end to the great lie. Another announced that he had sounded 
every experience, known every love, and sipped every sin; further 
years would be a wearisome repetition. Another lad, we are as- 
sured, after reading a villainous story-book about the great 
philosophers, shuffled off this mortal coil to fetch the secret of a 

le beyond the grave. These—if we believe what we are told 
—are the causes of our college suicides. 
It is very doubtful. Beneath the superficial aspects of the 


. Case are factors that tend to escape observation and elude ex- 

t proof, because they are in some instances unconscious, and 
others they are deliberately concealed. 

Tf we are to have theories on this subject we should not be far 


sos 


wrong if we adopted that which was implied in the answers which - 
the students of an English class in the University of California 
recently gave when asked to write themes on “Why I Do Not 
Commit Suicide.” Almost with spontaneous unanimity the 
students replied: ‘Because I am not crazy.” 

Probably every suicide comes from a disordered mind; only in 
that breakdown of perspective which brings insanity does some 
desperate passion of revolt overcome the will to live. And behind 
this madness two causes lie—disease and love; or as Schopenhauer 
would say, disease. 

It was for love that we used to commit suicide most frequently 
when we were very young. Which of us has not been rejected by 
the one whom he loved best? Which of us has not wandered 
through the night, or sat in a trance of misery in the darkness of 
some lonely room, pondering how weary, stale, flat and unprofit- 
able are the uses of this world—when love has flown away? 
Which of us has not thought of a bare bodkin, or some more fash- 
ionable tool, as a fitting solution of our debate between To Be and 
Not to Be? 

One young philosopher, boiling with love, and dismissed from 
his lady’s door by a dog that would not reason, set out madly for 
New York as the shortest route to Hell; standing at the rear of 
the ferry-boat that bridged the gap between virtue and vice, he 
found himself fascinated by the dark waters swirling by, and was 
saved from suicide only by the thought that it was too cold for 
bathing. 

He did not know then that since women resemble one another 
marvelously, love would soon lure him with another form, with 
other consoling arms and tender eyes. It seemed that life could 
not mean anything but bitterness, now that frustrated desire 
had left its gaping wound in the heart. 


ET even the discord that so often ends love’s old sweet song 
YY cae not tear the soul into suicidal madness if body and 
blood were sound. The mind is subject to a thousand strains in 
these days when we live many lives in one; disordered knowledge 
increaseth sorrow, and the multiplying mechanisms of our time 
compel new adjustments of habit and thought with every year; 
but even the exhilarating speed of contemporary life would leave 
us lovers of the world if we had not lost the gentle art of digestion 
and excretion. 

It is some physiological condition that makes the brooding, 
introspective type, some weakness of the frame or some poverty 
of the blood that turns us from the strengthening strife with ob- 
jective things to the facile triumphs and distorted perspectives 
of an unchecked imagination. If we knew what food to eat, and 
where to find clean air to breathe, we should laugh at the danger- 
ous complexities that surround us; we should pierce their varied 
shell to the simplicity that hides within them; and we should find 
our way through action to health and sanity. 

It is not psycho-analysis that we need, nor mental healing, nor 
a new religion; we need only a little sunshine, and’a glass of hot 
water in the morning. 

These, then, are the causes of suicide—broken health, or a 
broken heart; it is upon their bases that more superficial factors 
may operate. If religion, or psychology, or philosophy enter 
into the diagnosis, it is as contributory stimuli to a predisposing 
condition in the flesh. Only within these limits can their influ- 
ence be real. 

What is that influence? One would imagine that orthodox 
religion, in a pious soul, would tempt perpetually to suicide; for 
life must be painful to so detached a spirit, and death must seem 
only a door to perennial bliss. Napoleon thought that every man 
who feared death was at heart an atheist; he deplored the tepidity 
of religion among his troops, and longed for the zealous warriors 
who courted Heaven in the armies of Mohammed or Tamerlane. 

Religions that withdraw the mind (Continued on page 220) 
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Hurry Kane 


A Confidential Story of 
Baseball — gant wo Girls 


Illustrations by 
J. W. McGurk 


T SAYS here: “Another great race may be expected in the 
American League, for Philadelphia‘and New York have evi- 
dently added enough strength to give them a fighting chance 
with the White Sox and Yankees. But if the fans are looking 

for as ‘nervous’ a finish as last year’s, with a climax such as the 
Chicago and New York clubs staged on the memorable first day 
of October, they are doubtless in for a disappointment. That 
was a.regular Webster ‘thrill that comes once in a lifetime,’ and 
no oftener.” 

“Thrill” is right, but they don’t know the half of it. Nobody 
knows the whole of it only myself, not even the fella that told me. 
I mean the big sap, Kane, who you might call him, I suppose, 
the hero of the story, but he’s too dumb to have realized all that 
went on, and besides, I got some of the angles from other sources 
and seen a few things with my own eyes. 

If you wasn’t the closest-mouthed bird I ever run acrost, I 
wouldn’t spill this to you. But I know it won’t go no further and 
I think it may give you a kick. 

Well, the year before last, it didn’t take no witch to figure out 
what was going to happen to our club if Dave couldn’t land a 
pitcher or two to help out Carney and Olds. Jake Lewis hurt his 
arm and was never no good after that and the rest of the staff 
belonged in the Sol- 
diers’ Home. Their 
aim was perfect, but 
they were always 
shooting at the press- 
box or somebody’s bat. 
On hot days I often 
felt like leaving my 
mask and protector in 
the club-house; what 
those fellas were 
throwing up there was 
either eighty feet over 
my head or else the 
outfielders had tochase 
it. I could have caught 
naked except.on the 
days when Olds or 
Carney worked. 

In the fall—that’s a 
year and a half ago— 
Dave pulled the trade 
with Boston and St. 
Louis that brought us 
Frank Millerand Lefty 
Glaze in exchange for 
Robinson, Bullard 
and Roy Smith. The 
three he gave away 
weren’t worth a dime 
to us or to the clubs 









\ 


‘ ig Hurry’ s gal in Yuma, 
named MinnieOlson, 
was wild about him. 





the Atlantic cable to hold up his baseball pants, while Glaze 
wanted more money than Landis and didn’t report till the middle 
of June, and then tried to condition himself on wood alcohol. 
When the deal was made, it looked like Dave had all the best of 
it, but as it turned out, him and the other. two clubs might as well 
have exchanged photographs of their kids in Girl Scout uniforms. 

But Dave never lost no sleep over Glaze or Miller. We hadn’t 
been in Florida three days before him and everybody on the ball 
club was absolutely nuts about big Kane. Here was a 
twenty-year-old boy that had only pitched half a season in 
Waco and we had put in a draft for him on the recom- 
mendation of an old friend of Dave’s, Billy Moore. Billy 
was just a fan and didn’t know much baseball, but he 
had made some money for Dave in Texas oil leases and 
Dave took this tip on Kane more because he didn’t 
want to hurt Billy’s feelings than out of respect for his 
judgment. So when the big sapper showed up at Fort 
Gregg, he didn’t get much of a welcome. What he did 
get was a laugh. You couldn’t look at him and not laugh; 
anyway, not till you got kind of used to him. 

You’ve probably seen lots of pictures of him in a uni- 
form, but they can’t give you no idear of the sight he wasthe 
first day he blew in the hotel, after that clean, restful little 
train ride all the way from Yuma. Standing six foot three 
in what was left of his stockings, he was wearing a suit of 
Arizona store clothes that would have been a fair fit for 
Singer’s youngest Midget and looked like he had pressed it 
with a tractor that had been parked on a river bottom. 

He had used up both the collars that he figured would 
see him through his first year in the big league. This left 
you a clear view of his Adam’s apple, which would make 
half a dozen pies. You’d have thought from: his shoes 
that he had just managed to grab hold of the rail on the 
back platform of his train and been dragged from Yuma 
to Jacksonville. But when you seen his shirt, you won- 
dered if he hadn’t rode in the cab and loaned it to the fire- 
man for a wash-cloth. He had a brown paper suitcase 
held together by bandages. Some of them had slipped and 
the raw wounds was exposed. But if the whole thing 








that got them, and 
that made it just an 
even thing, as Miller 
showed up in the 
spring with a waist- 
line that was eight laps 
to the mile and kept 
getting biggerand 
bigger till it took half 





Qt wasn’t hard to 
kid Kane into be- 
lieving the dames 
were mad about him. 


fell to pieces, he could have packed the contents in two of 
his vest pockets without bulging them much. 

One of the funniest things about him was his walk and 
I'll never forget the first time we seen him go out to take 
his turn pitching to the batters. He acted like he was 


barefooted and afraid of stepping on burs. He’d lift one’ 


dog and hold it in the air a minute till he could locate a 
safe place to put it down. Then he’d do the same thing 
with the other, and it would seem about a half-hour from 
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the time he left the bench 
till he got to his position. 
Of course Dave soon had 
him pretty well cured of 
that, or that is, Dave 
didn’t, but Kid Farrell 
did. For a whole week, 
the Kid followed him 
every step he took and if 
he wasn’t going fast 
enough, he either got 
spiked in the heel or 
kicked in the calf of his 
hind leg. People think 
he walks slow yet, 
but he’s a shoot- 
ing star now com- 
pared with when 
he broke in. 

Well,everybody 
was in hysterics 
watching him 
make that first 
trip and he looked 
so silly that we 
didn’t expect him 
to be any good to 
us except as a 
kind of a show. But we were in for a big surprise. 

Before he threw a ball, Dave said to him: ‘Now, go éasy. 
Don’t cut loose and take a chance till you’re in shape.” 

“All right,” says Kane. 

And all of a sudden, without no warning, he whammed a fast 
ball acrost that old plate that blew Tierney’s cap off and pretty 
near knocked me down. Tierney hollered murder and ran for the 
bench. All of us were pop-eyed and it was quite a while before 
Dave could speak. Then he said: 


\\ 
@Jchnny’s gal in New York— & 


he married her last November. 


“Boy, your fast one is a fast one! But I just got through telling 


you not to cut loose. The other fellas ain’t ready for it and neither 
are you. I don’t want nobody killed this time of year.” 

So Kane said: “I didn’t cut loose. I can send them through 
there twice as fast as that. I’m scared to yet, because I-ain’t sure 
of my control. I’ll show you something in a couple more days.” 


ELL when he said “twice as fast,” he was making it a little 

strong. But his real fast one was faster than that first one 
he threw, and before the week was over we looked at speed that 
made it seem like Johnson had never pitched nothing but toy 
balloons. What had us all puzzled was why none of the other 
clubs had tried to grab him. I found out by asking him one night 
at supper. I asked him if he’d been just as good the year before 
as he was now. 

“I had the same stuff,” he says, “but I never showed it, except 
once. 

I asked him why hadn’t he showed it. He said: 

. “Because I was always scared they would be a big league scout 
in the stand and I didn’t want to go ‘up.’ ” 

Then I said why not, and he told me he was stuck on a gal in 
Waco and wanted to be near her. 

Yes,” I said, “but your home town, Yuma, is a long ways from 
Waco and you couldn’t see much of her winters even if you stayed 
in the Texas League.” 

T got a gal in Yuma for winters,” he says. “This other gal 
Was just for during the season.” 

.“How about that one time you showed your stuff?” I asked 
him. “How did you happen to do it?” 

Well,” he said, “the Dallas club was playing a series in Waco 
and I went to a picture show and seen the gal with Fred Kruger. 

le’s Dallas’s manager. So the next day I made a monkey out of 

his ball club. I struck out fifteen of them and give them one hit 

7 afly ball that Smitty could have caught in a hollow tooth if he 
t drunk his lunch.” 


who 


By Ring W. Lardner 


Knows a {Lot about 
Baseball, at least 


Of course that was the game Dave’s friend seen him pitch and 
we were lucky he happened to be in Waco just then. And it was 
Kane’s last game in that league. Him and his “‘during the sea- 
ar gal had a brawl and he played sick and got himself sent 

ome. 

Well, everybody knows now what a whale of a pitcher he 
turned out to be. He had a good, fast-breaking curve and Carney 
learned him how to throw a slow ball. Old Kid Farrell worked 
like a horse with him and got him so he could move around and 
field his position. At first he seemed to think he was moored out 
there. And another cute habit that had to be cured was his full 
wind-up with men on bases. The Kid starved him out of this. 

Maybe I didn’t tell you what an eater he was. Before Dave 
caught on to it, he was ordering one breakfast in his room and 
having another down-stairs, and besides pretty near choking him- 
self to death at lunch and supper, he’d sneak out to some lunch- 
room before bedtime, put away a Hamburger steak and eggs and 
bring back three or four sandwiches to snap at during the night. 

He was rooming at the start with Joe Bonham and Joe finally 
told on him, thinking it was funny. But it wasn’t funny to Dave 
and he named the Kid and Johnny Abbott a committee of two to 
see that Kane didn’t explode. The Kid watched over him at 
table and Johnny succeeded Bonham as his roommate. And the 
way the Kid got him to cut out his wind-up was by telling him, 
“Now if you forget yourself and use it with a man on, your sup- 
per’s going to be two olives and a finger-bowl, but if you hold up 
those runners, you can eat the chef.” 

As I say, the whole world knows what he is now. But they 
don’t know how hard we worked with him, they don’t know how 
close we came to losing him altogether, and they don’t know the 
real story of that final game last year, which I’ll tell you in a 
little while. 

First, about pretty near losing him: As soon as Dave seen his 
possibilities and his value to us, he warned the boys not to ride 
him or play too many jokes on him because he was simple enough 
to take everything in dead earnest, and if he ever found out we 
were laughing at him, he might either lay down and quit trying 
or blow us entirely. Dave’s dope was good, but you can’t no 
more prevent a bunch of ball players from kidding a goofer like 
Kane than you can stop the Century at Herkimer by hollering 
“Whoa!” He was always saying things and doing things that 
left him wide open 
and the gang took full 
advantage, especially 
Bull Wade. 

I remember one 
night everybody was 
sitting on the porch 
and Bull was on the 
railing, right in front 
of Kane’s chair. 

“What’s your first 
name, Steve?” Bull 
asked him. 

“Well,” says Kane, 
“ft ain’t Steve at all. \ Z pA: 
It’s Elmer.” ey ws WU 

“Tt would be!’’ says gies aD 
Bull. “It fits you 
like your suit. And 
that reminds me, I 
was going to inquire 
where you got that 
suit.” 

“In Yuma,” said 
Kane. “Ina store.” 

‘A store!” says Bull. 

‘A clothing store,”’ 
says Kane. “They sell 
all kinds of clothes.”’ 

“T see they do,” 
said Bull. 
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“Tf you want a suit like it, I’ll write and find out if they’ve got 
another one,” says Kane. 

“They couldn’t be two of them,” says Bull, “and if they was, 
I'll bet Ed Wynn’s bought the other. But anyway, I’ve already 
got a suit, and what I wanted to ask you was what the boys out 
West call you. I mean, what’s your nickname?” 

“‘Hurry,’”’ says the sap. “ ‘Hurry’ Kane. Lefty Condon 
named me that.” 

“He seen you on your way to the dining-room,” said Bull. 


ANE didn’t get it. 
K “No,” he said. “It ain’t nothing to do with a dining-room. 
A hurricane is a kind of astorm. My last name is Kane, so Lefty 
called me ‘Hurry’ Kane. It’s a kind of a storm.” 

“A brainstorm,” says Bull. 

“No,” said Kane. “A hurricane is a big windstorm.” 

“Does it blow up all of a sudden?” asked Bull. 

“Yeah, that’s it,”’ says Kane. 

“We had three or four of them on this club last year,” said 
Bull. “All pitchers, too. Dave got rid of them and he must be 
figuring on you to take their place.” 

“Do you mean you had four pitchers named Kane?” says the 
big busher. 

“No,” said Bull. “I mean we had four pitchers that could blow 
up all of asudden. It was their hobby. Dave used to work them 
in turn, the same afternoon; on days when Olds and Carney 
needed a rest. Each one of the four would pitch an innings and 
a half.” 

Kane thought quite a while and then said: “But if they was 
four of them, and they pitched an innings and a half apiece, 
that’s only six innings. Who pitched the other three?” 

“Nobody,” says Bull. “It was always too dark. By the way, 
what innings is your favorite? I mean, to blow in?” 

“T don’t blow,” says the sap. 

“Then,” said Bull, “why was it that fella called you ‘Hurry’ 
Kane?” 

“It was Lefty Condon called me ‘Hurry,’ ” says the sap. “My 
last name is Kane, and a hurricane is a big wind.” 

“Don’t a wind blow?” says Bull. 

And soon. I swear they kept it up for two hours, Kane trying 
to explain his nickname and Bull leading him on, and Joe Bon- 
ham said that Kane asked him up in the room who that was he 
had been talking to, and when Joe told him it was Wade, one of 
the smartest ball players in the league, Hurry said: “Well, then, 
he must be either stewed or else this is a darn sight dumber league 
than the one I came from.” 

Bull and some of the rest of the boys pulled all the old gags 
on him that’s been in baseball since the days when you couldn’t 
get on a club unless you had a walrus mustache. 
never disappointed them. 


They made him go to the club-house after the key to the 


batter’s box; they wrote him mash notes with fake names signed 
to them and had him spending half his evenings on some corner, 





And Kane 






Hurry Kane 





waiting to meet gals that never lived; when he held Florida Unj. 
versity to two hits in five innings, they sent him telegrams of cop. 
gratulation from Coolidge and Al Smith, and he showed the tele. 
grams to everybody in the hotel; they had him report at the bal] 
park at six-thirty one morning for a secret “‘pitchers’ conference”: 
they told him the Ritz was where all the unmarried ball players 
on the club lived while we were home, and they got him to write 
and ask for a parlor, bedroom and bath for the whole season, 
They was nothing he wouldn’t fall for till Dave finally tipped 
him off that he was being kidded, and even then he didn’t half 
believe it. 

Now I never could figure how a man can fool themself about 
their own looks, but this bird was certain that he and Tommy 
Meighan were practically twins. Of course the boys soon found 
this out and strung him along. They advised him to quit base. 
ball and go into pictures. They sat around his room and had him 
strike different poses and fix his hair different ways to see how he 
could show off his beauty to the best advantage. Johnny Abbott 
told me, after he began rooming with him, that for an hour before 
he went to bed and when he got up, Kane would stand in front of 
the mirror staring at himself and practising smiles and scowls and 
all kinds of silly faces, while Johnny 
pretended he was asleep. 

Well, it wasn’t hard to kid a 
fella like that into believing the 
dames were mad about him and 
when Bull Wade said that Evelyn 
Corey had asked who he was, his 
chest broke right through his shirt. 

I know more about Evelyn now, 
but I didn’t know nothing then ex- 
cept that she was a beautiful gal who 
had been in Broadway shows a 
couple of seasons and didn’t have to 
be in them no more. Her room was 
two doors down the hall from 
Johnny’s and Kane’s. She was in 
Florida all alone, probably because 
her man friend, whoever he was at 
that:time, had had to go abroad or 
somewheres with the family. All 
the ball players were willing to meet 
her, but she wasn’t thrilled over the 
idear of getting acquainted with a 
bunch of guys who hadn’t had a pay 
day in four or five months. Bull got 
Kane to write her a note; then Bull 
stole the note and wrote an answer, 
asking him to call. Hurry went and 
knocked at her door. She opened it 
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and slammed it in his face. 
“It was kind of dark,” he said to 
Johnny, “and I guess she failed to recognize me.” But he 
didn’t have the nerve to call again. 
He showed Johnny a picture of his gal in Yuma, a gal named 
Minnie Olson, who looked like she patronized the same store 
where Kane had bought his suit. 


He said she was wild about 
him and would marry 
him the minute he 
said the word and prob- 
ably she was crying 
her eyes out right now, 
wishing he was home. 
He asked if Johnny 
had a gal and Johnny 
loosened up and showed 
him the picture of the 
gal he was engaged to. 
(Johnny married_her 
last November.) She's 
a peach, but all Kane 
would say was, “Kind 
of skinny, ain’t she? 
Johnny laughed 
said most gals liked to 
A be that way. 
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Miss Corey? You certainly can’t call her plump, yet you’re 
jous to meet her.” ot 

“She’s got class!” said Kane. 

Johnny laughed that off, too. This gal of his, that he’s married 
to now, she’s so far ahead of Corey as far as class is concerned 
—well, they ain’t no comparison. 
Johnny, you know, went to Cornell a 
couple of years and his wife is a college 

he met at a big house-party. If 

put her and Evelyn beside of each 
other you wouldn’t have no trouble 
telling which of them belonged on 
Park Avenue and which Broadway. 

Kane kept on moaning more and 
more about his gal out West and act- 
ing glummer and glummer. Johnny 
did his best to cheer him up, as he seen 
what was liable to happen. But they 
wasn’t no use. The big rube “lost” 
his fast ball and told Dave he had 
strained his arm and_ probably 
wouldn’t be no good all season. Dave 
bawled him out and accused him of 
stalling. Kane stalled just the same. 
Then ‘Dave soft-soaped him, told him 
how he’d burn up the league and how 
we were all depending on him to put 
us in the race and keep us there. But 
he might as well have been talking toa 
mounted policeman. 

Finally, one day during the last 
week at Fort Gregg, Johnny Abbott 
got homesick himself and put in a 
long-distance call for his gal in New 
York. It was a rainy day and him 
and Kane had been just laying around 
the room. Before the call went through 
Johnny hinted that he would like to 
be alone while he talked. Kane paid 
no attention and began undressing to 
takea nap. So Johnny had to speak 
before an audience and not only that, but as soon as Kane heard 
him say “Darling” or “Sweetheart,” or whatever he called her, 
he moved right over close to the phone where he wouldn’t miss 
nothing. Johnny was kind of embarrassed and hung up before 
he was ready to; then he gave Kane a dirty look and went to the 
window and stared out at the rain, dreaming about, the gal he’d 
just talked with. 

Kane laid down on his bed, but he didn’t go to sleep. In four 
or five minutes he was at the phone asking the operator to get 
Minnie Olson in Yuma. Then he laid down again and tossed a 
while, and then he sat up on the edge of the bed. 

“Johnny,” he says, ‘“‘how far is it from here to New York?” 

“About a thousand miles,” said Johnny. 

“And how far to Yuma?” said Kane. 

“Oh,” says Johnny, “that must be three thousand miles at least.” 

“How much did that New York call cost you?” asked Kane. 

“I don’t know yet,” said Johnny. “I suppose it was around 
seven bucks.”’ 

Kane went to the writing table and done a little arithmetic. 
From there he went back to the phone. 

“Listen, girlie,” he said to the operator, “‘you can cancel that 
Yuma call. I just happened to remember that the party I 
wanted won’t be home. She’s taking her mandolin lesson, way 
the other side of town.” 

Johnny told me afterwards that he didn’t know whether tolaugh 
orcry. Before he had a chance to do either, Kane says to him: 

“This is my last day on this ball club.” 

“What do you mean?” said Johnny. 

‘I mean I’m through; I’m going home,” says Kane. 

“Don’t be a fool!” says Johnny. “Don’t throw away the 
chaace of a lifetime just because you’re a little lonesome. If you 
stay in this league and pitch like you can pitch, you'll be getting 

¢ big money next year and you can marry that gal and bring 
her East with you. You may not have to wait till next year. 
You may pitch us into the world’s series and grab a chunk 
of dough this fall.” 

‘We won’t be in no world’s series,” says Kane. 

cat makes you think so?” said Johnny. 

iJ can’t work every day,” says Kane. 

You’ll have help,” says Johnny. “With you and Carney 
and Olds taking turns, we can be right up in that old fight. 


G,‘‘It was kind of dark 
and I guess Evelyn 
failed to recognize 
me,'’ Kane told us. 
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Without you, we can’t even finish in the league. If you won’t 
do it for yourself or for Dave, do it for me, your roomy. You 
just seen me spend seven or eight bucks on a phone call, but that’s 
no sign I’m reeking with jack. I spent that money because I’d 
have died if I hadn’t. I’ve got none to throw away and if we 
don’t win the pennant, I can’t marry 
this year and maybe not next year ur 
the year after.” 

“T’ve got to look out for myself,” says 
Kane. “TI tell you I’m through and 
that’s all there is to it. I’m going 
home where my gal is, where they ain’t 
no smart Alecks kidding me all the 
while, and where I can eat without no 
assistant manager holding me down to 
a sprig of parsley, and a thimbleful of 
soup. For your sake, Johnny,” he 
says, “‘I’d like to see this club finish on 
top, but I can’t stick it out and I’m 
afraid your only hope is for the other 
seven Clubs to all be riding on the same 
train and hit an open bridge.” 

Well, of course Johnny didn’t lose no 
time getting to Dave with the bad news, 
and Dave and Kid Farrell rushed to the 
sapper’s room. They threatened him 
and they coaxed him. They promised 
him he could eat all he wanted. They 
swore that anybody who tried to play 
jokes on him would either be fined or 
fired off the club. They reminded him 
him that it cost a lot of money to go 
from Florida to Yuma, and he would 
have to pay hisown way. They offered 
him a new contract with a five-hundred- 
dollar raise if he would stay. They 
argued and pleaded with him from four 
in the afternoon till midnight. When 
they finally quit, they were just where 
they’d been when they started. He 
was through. 

“Allright!” Davehollered. ‘“Bethroughand go toblazes! Ifyou 
ain’t out of here by tomorrow noon, I’ll have you chased out! And 
don’t forget that you’ll never pitch in organized baseball again!” 

“That suits me,” says Kane, and went to bed. 

When Johnny Abbott woke up about seven the next morning, 
Hurry was putting his extra collar and comb in the leaky suitcase. 
He said: 

“T’m going to grab the eleven-something train for Jacksonville. 
I got money enough to take me from here to New Orleans and I 
know a fella there that will see me the rest of the way—if I 
can find him and he ain’t broke.” 

Well, Johnny 
couldn’t stand for 
that and he got up 
and dressed and 
was starting out to 
borrow two hun- 
dred dollars from 
me to lend to Kane, 
when the phone 
rang loud and long. 
Kane took off the 
receiver, listened a 
second, and then 
said “Uh-huh” and 
hung up. 

“Who was it?” 
asked Johnny. 

“Nobody,” says 
Kane. “Just one of 
Bull Wade’s gags.” 

“What did he 
say?” Johnny asked 
him. 

“It was a gal, 
probably the tele- 
phone operator,” 








said Kane. “She 

said the hotel was E 
on fire and cag y G.Kane said he rode around 
(Cont. on page 160) in a taxi so he could cry. 

















66 E LIVE here because what little we have goes 
further. When we have made our fortunes by 
our mighty pens we will go back to the States.” 

It was Raymond’s wife who spoke. Raymond 
was smiling his slow, slightly satirical smile and looking at the 

line of hills beyond the garden wall. Only a few days before I 

had run across him in Paris, ten years after we had left Yale 

together. The war was between, and over a small iron table 
we watched each other curiously as we sipped our vin ordinaire. 

Raymond’s was a face which was strongly Latin in the best 
sense. Yet he had no Latin blood. His people were Welsh, but 
had been long in the States. He had gone over in the first flight 
when the war came, serving brilliantly with the French until in- 
capacitated by a succession of illnesses and minor wounds. He 
had had pretty hard sledding from then until the end of the war; 
in fact, he wondered if his luck would ever really be on the mend. 

For some time now he had been doing a bit in journalism, but 
of course I would remember that he had been shooting at writing 
fiction when at college; and at that he had not done a great deal. 
I probably had never heard of a novel called ‘Stephanie Dormer” 
—well, anyway, he had written it and the best publishing house in 
America had brought it out. It had gone quite well. And there 
had been a number of things in the magazines. But it was 
cheaper to stay in France and send things home for publication. 

Did I know that he and Edna Craft had married? Yes. That 
gitl we met at the Bromptons’ in New Haven. She was writing, 
too. Had taken it up only recently, and was making more than 
he did himself. They had a little place near Grasse. I must 
come down and meet her. He wrote his address on a cigaret 
paper and left me, smiling his gently satirical smile. 

I went down to Spain for a while and then I wandered about 
Morocco, being one of those persons who can do what they 
please, because I am “‘a bachelor of moderate means.” That is what 
Edna Craft, Raymond’s wife, called her heroes. Most of them 
were “bachelors of moderate means,” but a good many of her 
stories were about “‘a handsome young married couple.” I found 
that out when I went down to visit Raymond before going home. 

Pi. in that garden on the side of the hill with its fruit-trees 








spread against the warm wall at my back and the roses running 
in a riot over the terrace stones at my feet, I pondered upon the 
writings of Raymond and Edna. Whence this aniline coloring in 
the tales about the “handsome young married couple”? It was 
extraordinary! To live as Edna did in the midst of saffrons and 
amethyst, of blue hazes and purple vineyards, and take from it 
a group of greens and reds as raw and strident as a modernist 
painting! Where did it come from? 

I asked Raymond. He could not tell me. And I perceived 
that I had touched upon a point still sensitive from recent 
wounds. He turned upon me dark, unhappy eyes. 

“The fact of the matter is, she sells her tales and I don’t sell 
mine. Without them we could not remain even here.”” There was 
a short pause and then he added with clenched teeth: “But I 
swear I’ll be a waiter in a New York hotel before I’ll sign my 
name to the sort of thing that is getting over now. Edna can 
do it if she sees fit.” 

He gave me some manuscript of his own. I read it until mid- 
night. It was beautifully written, and full of that quality of 
gracious leisure so wanting in the New World. As the features 
of the face in an old portrait emerge from somber and indefin- 
able backgrounds, so the characters in his stories emerged from 
their surroundings. a 

“Nothing wrong with your stuff,” I told him. “Go on writing 
it. Don’t try to adjust yourself to the times. The times will 
come round to you some day. You’ve something dark and warm 
and living in your work. Go on writing your sort of stuff. Go on.” 

He gave me a strange stare. ‘Go on, and let Edna support 
me with her sort of stuff. No, thank you.” 

I wandered about the hills with them the next day, and after 
the evening meal, which we had on the terrace, Raymond made 
our coffee in a little brass samovar. Edna chattered and Ray- 
mond’s deft hands moved among the cups. Into Edna’s he 
dropped three lumps. 

‘“‘How many?” he said to me. 

“One,” I replied. 

Into his own he put nothing. : 

“So what I say is,” Edna was saying, “‘as one has got to live, 
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A Novel, told in 2 pages, 


there’s no good being squeamish. If you go into fifteen editions 
with young ladies of questionable status and the men who pay 
their bills, why not do it until you are independent and can write 
what you please or tell creditors and editors to go to thunder? 
It's common sense. But Ray can’t see it. What’s the good of 
doing beautiful stuff like his if no one will ever buy it?” 

“What, indeed?”’ Raymond asked gently. 

I experienced a sense of spiritual discomfort. 

“The English have a very useful term,” I said vaguely. “They 
say ‘on the right side—on the wrong side.’ Raymond, I suppose, 
thinks that the sort of thing he writes is on the right side 4 

“And that the sort of thing I write is on the wrong side. All 
Isay is that Raymond can’t afford to have altruistic ideas about 
literature just at the moment. My stuff may be on the wrong 
side of art, but the fact of the matter is it pays for the house. 
Results are what count today. I don’t mean to stay here forever. 
I'm an American, not an artistic dilettante; I mean to get on.” 

Raymond was smiling his gentle, slightly satirical smile. 

_ Sooner or later we are what we are,” he said. ‘What I mean 
s that whatever a man may aspire to be, artistically, unless he 
has very good fortune indeed, he is beaten back to whatever his 
commercial value may be. If his writings or paintings are not a 
success, he has to ask himself what native ability remains that is 
marketable. As often as not he finds that he is quick on his feet 
or has a sentimental tenor voice—in which case we find him, a 
little later, on a vaudeville circuit, likely as not.” 





H' WALKED with me to my train and left me before it came in. 

‘Good-by,” he murmured. “Bonne chance!” 

I wrung his hand. “Let me know when you come to the 
States,” I said. “I shall be back on this side of the world this 
time next year, God willing, and will look you up then.” 

He shook his head. “It’s most unlikely that we will meet 
again, he said. “But you will see Edna, undoubtedly.” 

I suppose all brown eyes have that strange, unhappy look,” 
said to myself when he had left me. ; 

Each year that I went abroad, I remembered them in time to 
Wnite them that I was coming, but I never received any reply to 


my oa and as it happened I was almost never in the south 
ce, 
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by AMORY HARE 


On a particular afternoon I had been sleeping in a dignified 
attitude of refined decorum most of the way from Philadelphia 
to New York when the stop at Manhattan Transfer woke me. 
The woman who had been seated across the aisle from me got 
out and left her magazine. I reached for it and my eye chanced 
upon the title of a tale. 

‘“‘Passion’s Winepress, by Edna Craft.” 

I folded the large limp sheets of advertisement, through which 
I well knew I should have to navigate my way before I should 
be able to acquire the gist of Edna’s story. And, going to the 
Charlton for a bite of dinner, whom should I find at the table 
next but one to mine but Edna Craft herself. 

She saw me at once and as I was alone she did the proper thing, 
introduced me to her companion, and asked me to join them. 
At first I could not make out whether he was her husband or her 
brother. He proved to be her literary agent. Through the en- 
tire conversation she did not refer to Raymond in any way— 
I assumed therefore that he was either dead or ditched. 

The talk was all in regard to Edna’s triumphs, her manager re- 
ferring to her affectionately as “‘this little gold-mine.” He paid 
for the dinner, including mine, in spite of my protests. 

By the time coffee was served I was thoroughly miserable. 
I thought of Raymond with his dark, brooding face and agile 
ways, dexterous and swift of hand, not given to speaking much; 
and a feeling of utter sadness stole over me. I might have known 
that he would not succeed, and I should have done something 
for him. He had not that thing which one must have to get 
on—that ability to shoulder one’s way through the crowd. 

The waiter had brought coffee and was ministering to the tiny 
cups. Into Edna’s cup, without inquiry, he dropped three lumps. 
I watched them slipping in. They made so little sound. 

“Two,” said the literary agent. 

“One,” I murmured, looking up. 

The waiter smiled down at me—a gentle, slightly satirical 
smile. His eyes met mine for the one instant necessary for one 
man to plead with another. And, only a few minutes later, 








the check was brought and the bill was paid. Only I had 
happened to see those three lumps dropping into Edna’s cup 
unasked. Only I had happened to look up at the man who 
put them there. 
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AD TULLY 
folded the 
newspaper, bit 

2 the tip off a 

cigar and spat it out with 

unnecessary vehemence. 

Thereafter, for several 

minutes, he sat gazing off 

toward the distant blue 
foot-hills beyond which 

Mt. Shasta lifted its head 

hoary with eternal snow. 

“Seems to me,” he 
complained presently, 
“that the peak of Shasta 
is about the only pure 
thing a feller can gaze on 
these days.” 

“Now what’s run up 
your back, Dad?’’ I 
queried. 

“Humans,” he replied. ‘All my life I been one of these 
fellers that love human beings, but the older I grow the more I 
hate humanity. These European nations—they’re just one reek- 
ing mass of ingratitude, and that’s something that’d anger a 
sheep. I get tired reading about Uncle Shylock.” 

“Well, have you ever found that gratitude is a common 
characteristic of the human race?” I queried. 

“Yes, I have—up to the p’int where it began to hurt to pay 
the note, and then most generally they wanted a rebate and if 
they couldn’t get it they took it and sacrificed a friendship. Still, 
I’ve had some pretty fine neighbors from time to time, although 
if I’ve got to be fair I must admit that the most appreciative 
folks I ever met up with was Chinamen and Indians, from which 
I judge that our modern civilization ain’t much for the upbuild- 
ing of character. 

“Take this heathen Zing o’ mine, for instance. The first time 
Zing and I meet up, Zing’s in the middle of Fall River and can’t 
swim a lick. To add to his hard luck the place he happens to be 
abidin’ at that minute is all of twenty feet deep, and Zing’s gone 
down for the first time. He’s too far out for me to drop my rope 
over his head and snake him ashore, so I swim my horse in and 
rescue the critter. I’d have done the same for a cur dog; there 
wasn’t no danger to me. Just a mere matter of being obligin’. 

“Yet Zing elects to feel under obligation to me the rest of his 
natural life. It seems the Chinese got a theory that if a feller 
saves a life, that life belongs to the feller that saves it, so right 
off, as soon as I spill the water out of him, Zing quits a good job 
to come to work for me at less wages. I got him yet. I can’t 
get shet of the heathen and he runs me and my house ragged.” 





I reckon (old Dad continued) I only meet up with one white 
man that was worthy to be coupled in the betting with Zing 
when it comes to giving evidence of a sincere appreciation for 
past favors. I’m running a fair-sized little cow outfit in the 
Texas Panhandle at the time and more or less of the law has 
managed to seep in west of the Pecos. We've quit hanging 
ae thieves and cattle rustlers when we catch ’em red-handed. 





















w G.Mendel’s certain he's 
going to see Sheila 
killed before his eyes. 

He’s going to save her. Poor little Mendel! 


There’s a growing inclination to leave the catching of these de- 
ranged humans to the sheriff, and when the sheriff gets lax or 
there’s a suspicion that maybe he ain’t as eager on the clean-up 
as he might be, a deputation of prominent citizens waits on him 
and gives him twenty-four hours to resign. 

Dan Roscoe’s our sheriff and a most willing little hombre, maybe 
five feet three in his bare feet and weighing all of a hundred and 
twenty pounds besides. For all that, he’s right masculine and 
never seems to get tired. I’ve known him to ride three three- 
quarter thoroughbreds to death—thirty-six hours in the saddle 
without sleep or food—and at the end of the journey light on his 
man like an apple dropping off a tree. Also Dan Roscoe used . 
some intelligence in selecting his deputies. 

We have another half-portion in our country who backs Dan 
Roscoe up and adds a cubit or two to the majestic stature of the 
blind lady with the scales, and that’s Mendel Silverberg. Men- 
del’s parents first come to Texas in a pedler’s wagon, but cus- 
tomers are few and far between, which makes the peddling trade 
more or less discouraging. Finally the old man wanders into the 
Panhandle and the sight of good feed and fat cattle sort of stirs 
up the sleepin’ memories of his race. While our Hebrew brethren 
were the first to invent interest and popularize the renewal of 
notes provided the security remained intact, still, we know that — 
the majority of them used to be a pastoral people, wandering 
hither and yon with their flocks. 

So, acting on this prehistoric hunch, Mendel’s father opens 
a little general store in Dos Rios and prospers mightily during 
the next thirty years. He’s one of the nicest, squarest little men 
that ever come to the Panhandle. He’s guide, philosopher and 
friend; he loans money on cattle in bad years and many a loan 
he writes off to profit and loss owing to the fact that he’s so plumb 
gentle-hearted he prefers to jolt himself rather than ruin some 
friend that can’t afford it. He’s liberal with credit at his storé 
too. He’s popular. 









































ye By Pezer B. K yne 


A ejtory of a Woman 


who broke 
Wild 
Horses 


angles of the deal for his 
father and while doing 
so he meets Sheila Cos- 
grave. 

Now, Mendel wasn’t 
the first man to be at- 
tacked by heart disease 
after one look at Sheila. 
Nor was he the first Jew 
to cast a covetous eye on 
a Gentile. In fact like so 
many of his race who 
marry off the reservation, 
he had a weakness for the 
Irish. 

Public opinion’s di- 
vided as to the advisabil- 
ity of Mendel’s action in 
letting it be known to all 
and sundry that he’s out 
to win Sheila Cosgrave; 
he’s a good-looking boy 
and beautifully educated. 
He’s even studied music 
and can make a piano 
talk; he has nice manners 
and a most engaging way 



































ee Illustrations by with him; he’s witty, he 

: has brains and he’s an up- 

+s he 5 Herbert M. Stoops and-coming citizen with- 
Sheila out a mark against him. 

s eyes. I reckon maybe he stirs up some sentiments of gratitude But he’s got one bad drawback. He can’t ride a horse and he 

[endel! among his Gentile trade, for when his son Mendel comes back won’t learn. My private opinion is that Mendel’s afraid of 
from college with a lawyer’s sheepskin and hangs out his shingle horses. Anyhow, who ever met up with a Jewish cowboy? 

in Dos Rios, Mendel gets the trade of the cattle industry, even And Sheila’s Irish blood runs true to form. She’s a horse- 

these de- if our trade is all we can afford to give him when he asks fora woman, net, and the champion female rough rider of the Texas 

ee retainer. Mendel’s a chip off the old block, so when he runs for Panhandle. Sheila’s idea of a good time is to break horses. 


him district attorney he’s stampeded into office. She’s five foot ten and weighs a hundred and seventy-five, while 
ts on Things are so bad in the district attorney’s office before we Mendel rises five foot three and weighs a hundred and eighteen. 
kick Mendel Silverberg’s predecessor out that we’re all seriously I reckon if he’d been a big hombre and liked horses he’d have 








re, maybe considering returning to the ancient doctrine of personal re- worked up a community of interest with Sheila in spite of his 
dred — sponsibility. There’s been a revival of cattle rustling, murder other handicap, for I’ve noticed that true love has a habit of 
uline am and other objectionable crimes. Right off Mendel convenes a rising superior to racial and religious differences. 
ree = grand jury and before the indictments can be written up there’s Still, Sheila seems mighty fond of Mendel and lets him come 
he sa his a cloud of dust to the north where a lot of undesirables are out to the ranch a lot to eat dinner and play the two-thousand- 
ght on headed for Kansas. dollar piano. Sheila couldn’t and wouldn’t play on a bet. Such 
scoe used. law business as old Dennis has from time to time he throws 
ks D < al boy sure proves himself a friend to the cattle industry and  Mendel’s way, too, so it looks as if the boy’s got a fighting chance. 
- tte there’s a reason for this, too, because old man Silverberg’s the In fact, bets are being laid at even money that Mendel carries 
ae uM owner of the Broken Arrow outfit and is running up toa hundred __ off the blushing bride with old Dennis Cosgrave’s blessing, when 
rg. thousand head, dividing his time between the ranch and his Mendel’s old man gets on to the racket. 
a store in Dos Rios. I never knew him to fork a horse, though. He Old Silverberg’s what you call a patriarch. Orthodox. He 
ling t he preferred a buckboard and a pole team and Mendel is like him knows the Talmud from cover to cover, he’s got more money 
s into t that way, too, only more so. In fact, Mendel can’t even work _ than most folks have hay, he’s proud of his people and proud of his 
rt of be up an interest in cows. The law’s his mistress. boy and he sort of objects to this here prevalent idea that it’s a 
' bret lof Come to think of it, he had his eye on Congress in them days, come-down for a Cosgrave to marry a Silverberg. He has a 
aye: I reckon. notion he’d rather have one of his own people for a daughter-in- 
cal : Well, Sir, at the height of his success as district attorney law anyhow, and, in fact, he has the girl picked out for Mendel. 
vandering Mendel Silverberg has an unfortunate experience. He falls in He’s trying hard to give Mendel the rush into matrimony and 
' oa love with the only daughter of Dennis Cosgrave, a wild Irishman scoffs at the thought of the absence of love being a bar to the 
iy, dea who comes out to Texas in the early days for the good of Ireland nuptials. He points out to Mendel that his, old Silverberg’s, 
ny aa generally. Dennis come from the Irish gentility but breeds back father picked out Mendel’s mother for him—and see what a 
litt aber to the days when the Irish used to win all their wars. When he successful marriage that was! But Mendel won’t listen to his 
Lig yer Was thirty a girl in San Antonio decided to reform him, so she old man worth a cent, so the patriarch takes the matter up with 
gt pare married Dennis and bore him a daughter. Dennis Cosgrave one day in the store. 
der pe At fifty Dennis drops into his title and a fortune, so he comes Of course Dennis flew off the handle. In some ways he wasn’t 
ita steal out to the Panhandle and buys out old man Silverberg’s Broken _ too intelligent and when he come to town he generally dipped his 


Arrow outfit. Naturally young Mendel looked after the legal nose in squirrel whisky. So he hooted at the idea of rounaes 
Pe) 
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mating with his Sheila and said things-that offended old Silver- 
berg. Yes, he said aplenty. Trust him for that. 

So old Silverberg ordered Mendel to forget about going out to 
the Broken Arrow ranch in the future under pain of excom- 
munication and getting cut off in the will. The old man’s willing 
to lay off selecting Mendel’s life partner for him if the boy seri- 
ously objects, but he stands pat on his repugnance to mixing 
the blood of patriarchs with that of a Celtic tribe all beef and no 
brains or manners. 


ELL, Mendel’s maybe the butt end of a month wondering 

\ ) exactly what he’s going to do about it. Then one day Sheila 

Cosgrave rides into town and it so happens that as she passes 

the livery stable there’s a passel of men out in the adjoining corral 

fixing to hitch a couple of wild broom-tails to a breaking cart. 

The livery stable proprietor, which he’s one of the horse-handlers 
present, sees Miss Sheila and sings out: 

“Here’s a couple of broncos that’d give you a run for your 
money, Miss Cosgrave.” 

“T’ve broken worse and made ’em like it,”’ says Sheila. 

“T’ll bet you couldn’t stay in this breaking cart ten minutes 
with these critters hitched to it.” 

“How much will you bet?” says Sheila. 

The livery man said he’d bet a hundred, so Sheila says if he'll 
make it two hundred, at'even money, she’ ll guarantee to drive 
them mustangs up the main street of Dos Rios, turn ’em and 
drive back into the corral with ’em. “Just give me a couple of 
corral hounds to help me get ’em hitched,” she says; ‘“‘then open 
wide the gate and watch my smoke.” 

The bet’s made. They blindfold the broncs and hitch ’em. 
Sheila gets into the breaking cart—which the pole’s so long and 
the nags hitched so far out on it they can’t kick over the dash- 
board—and gathers up the reins. The livery man opens the gate. 

“Drag off the blindfolds,”’ yells Sheila. 

She circles that big corral a few times at sixty miles an hour, 
giving her team some slight educa- 
tion with the bit; then she heads 
them out through the gate, turns 
on one wheel and goes down the 
main street of Dos 
Rios in standing 
jumps. And the first 
man to see her com- 
ing is Mendel Silver- 
berg! 

“*Carajol’’ says 
Mendel and turns 
whiter’n paper, for 
he’s certain he’s going 
to see Sheila killed be- 
fore his eyes. And 
since his five-foot- 
three of gentleness 
covers just five-foot- 
three of real sand, 
Mendel runs out into 
the street and tears 
after that cart with 
the speed of two an- 
telopes. 

Sheila is standing 
up in the breaking 
cart with both hands 
wrapped around the 
reins, pulling for 
every ounce of the 
hundred and seventy- 
five pounds in her but 
not making much of a 
success of her job. 
She’s checked the 
speed of the runaways about half and isn’t a bit 
excited, but her arms is aching and she figures to 
let them mustangs run themselves ragged over 
about five miles of prairie to take the conceit out 
of them; after that she knows from experience 
that them tired horses will listen to reason. 

Mendel sprints most two hundred yards, with 
the whole town looking on and yelling like mad, 
before he manages a hold on the little iron railing 
that run around the seat of that cart. Then he 
got jerked along, half on the ground and half in 
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the air, for fifty yards more, until Sheila gives her team a jerk 
that brings them up in the air, pawing. That’s Mendel’s chane 
he leaps and lands belly down on the seat, wriggles into the cart 
and makes a wild grab for the reins. 

Yes, he’s going to save his darling Sheila. Poor little Mend 
A whole lot he don’t know about breaking horses! His spirit ig 
heroic but the flesh is weak and nobody knows it better than 
Sheila; and she don’t need no blue-print to tell her what'll happ . 
if Mendel don’t let go those reins. There’s going to be a gloriou 
smash-up among the buckboards tied at the hitching posts it 
front of the stores, and Sheila loves life just enough not to year 
to provide the materials for a needless funeral. 

“Let go, Mendel darling!” she yells. ‘I’m all right. These 
here nags are duck soup for me. You interfere and you'll cost 
me two hundred dollars and maybe a doctor’s bill—maybe ai 
undertaker’s bill.” 

But Mendel’s gone hog wild. He won’t let go. The strain § 
off the mustangs’ mouths now and all on Shelia. Her and Mer 
del’s tugging at a foot of reins like two pups on an old sock 
Sheila, seeing there ain’t but one thing to do and not more’ 
split second in which to do that, raises her mighty right 
crashes a bunch of fives home on little Mendel Silverberg’s j 


ATURALLY Mendel let go the reins. Bigger men than 
would have let go. He crumples up in the bed of the ¢ 
and lies quiet, for he’s out without any necessity for counting ten 
over him! Then Sheila gives her attention to the other matter if 
hand and the whole wild outfit disappears from our ken, as th 
poet says, in a cloud of dust far out on the prairie. 3 
In about an hour Sheila comes jogging back through town. He 
broncs which started out a light bay are now roan with sweat ant 
dust; their heads are hanging and they drag their feet like th 
had corns. Sheila is standing up in the cart lifting em with the 
whip occasionally just to let °em know who’s boss, and Mende 
Silverberg is nowhere in sight. Inquiry develops ‘the fact hat 
Sheila, boilin’ mad at his unnatural interference, has dropped hi 
three miles out on the prairie, allowing he’d ought to be made t 
walk home for his sins. ; 
Mendel waits until dark to make his appearance and I regret 
to relate that when he shows up his right jaw is 
broke. So’s his aspirations to enter the Cosgrave 
family via the bonds of holy wedlock. OK 
Silverberg’s so happy he sets up the drinks f 
the town, and although Mendel has our 
miration for his courage and our condemnatiol 
for his lack of judgment, he also has our profoung 
sympathy for his busted jaw. The fact is he 
carried a lump on that jaw all the rest of his life, 
Sheila won her two-hundred-dollar bet, 
course, and to show what a sport she was shé 
had Doc Harms send her Mendel’s bill. She 
also wrote the boy a letter explaining just what 
he’d tried to do to her and how the clout en his 
jaw was plumb necessary to save them both frol 
a worse fate, but while Mendel was too much @ 
a gentleman not to forgive her ami 
join in the laugh on himself, av 
down in him something else h 
been busted, and that was his pri 
So in the fulness of time old m 
» Silverberg imported a very lo 
female specimen of his own peo 
and her and Mendel get married an 
' made a go of it from the start. The 
bride’s popular and helps increas¢ 
her husband’s popularity, so p 
ently we elect Mendel county judg 
He serves with credit four years é 
then runs for Congress. Howew! ef, 
: the voters figure they need Mendel 
i, at home worse than he’s needed i 
Congress, so they defeat him, and he sticks on th 
bench for the next twenty years and never has a 
cision reversed on him. 
No, naturally I don’t stick in the Panhandle that lo 
I kept moving. Every few years I’d look south and 
a cloud of dust on the horizon, and I knew it was sheep, ~ 
So I’d move on. But one day about ten years ago I 
wandered back to Dos Rios. There wasn’t many 
the old faces left, but Mendel Silverberg was holding 
court and I knew he’d remember me and be glad to 
see me, so I walk over to set (Continued on page 118) 








The deputy and his men closed in and captured three 
of the thieves. One man escaped. There was nothing 
but circumstantial evidence against Sheila's boy. 
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HE average bachelor of thirty-five, though he may have 
no really glaring basis for self-reproach, is apt to con- 
serve, more through carelessness than sentiment, certain 
souvenirs which he would not wish to see fall into the 
hands of the woman he marries. Melrose had a whole desk full. 

It was a very beautiful desk, a roll-top desk of some dark, 
polished wood, with slender, fluted legs and carved bronze 
ornaments. He had been told that it was a beautiful example of 
Louis XVth cabinetwork, and he was very proud of it. It oc- 
cupied a place of honor in his living-room. 

If the entire contents of the Louis XVth 
desk had been spilled out and examined in 
court, a jury of tried men and true could only 
have concluded that Melrose was an average 
bachelor. And each member of that jury, 
no matter what his public pronouncement 
might have been, would have felt that Mel- 
rose, considering his ample for- 
tune and everything, would 
have made a satisfactory son- or 
brother-in-law. 

He had neither made rash 
promises nor contributed to 
minor delinquencies. And there 
was nothing in the desk to in- 
dicate that any woman in the 
world could come forward and 
make trouble for him. Not any 
woman? Well, just one. If the 
woman he married had access 
to the desk and its contents, she 
could make trouble for him if 
she wanted to, and she probably 
would. But no other woman 
could. 

One first night out from 
Liverpool on a steamer which 
resembled a gigantic hotel, Mel- 
rose perceived in company with 
some old friends of his a girl who 
seemed to him extraordinarily 
beautiful and desirable. Ever 
since he had seen Raquel Meller 
and heard her sing Melrose had 
revamped his taste in female 
beauty. The flatness and un- 
derweight of flappers no longer 
intrigued him. And the girl 
whom he now saw in company with his friends fulfilled his new 
ideal. She was tallandstrong. And she carried her head as if she 
had something or other to be proud of. It is true that her hair was 
bobbed but in all other visible ways—and most of her back and 
all of her arms were visible—she resembled Juno rather than 
Psyche. 

After dinner he had himself introduced to Miss Cavendish, and 
half an hour later, stampeded by her beauty and the level sweet- 
ness of her voice, he had determined to marry her if she would 
have him. 

Five days later, the Statue of Liberty being in full view at the 
time, he proposed and was accepted. She made very little 
difficulty. 

“T liked you at once,’’ she said. “And as I know that I’m going 
to accept you sooner or later, it may as well be now. But I am 
glad there has been no other woman in your life’’—he had told 
her that—“‘because I have old-fashioned ideals about marriage, 
and expect from my husband the same freedom from any past 
idiocy that I bring him.” 

“Life is full of temptations,” said Melrose, ‘‘but this moment is 
ten times the reward that any man deserves for having resisted 
them . . . Is there any reason why we shouldn’t be married 
right away?” 
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G,''I believe the desk is full of things which 


would give you away, said Lilian. 


“There are lots of reasons,” she said, “of course. There always 
are. But if you don’t want me to, I won’t listen to them. 
He didn’t want her to. 


His marriage so imminent, Melrose at once began to put his 
house in order. But it needed little ordering. Parker, his get- 
eral factotum, always saw to that. It was a house that you co! 
move into or out of at a moment’s notice. It was singularly 
from rubbish or confusion. And indeed it was only the co 
and rubbishy contents of the Louis XVth desk which n 
attention. : 

Parker brought him the key of the desk, and Melrose, his coat 
off and his sleeves up, began the work of rummage 
destruction. 

A little fire was soon going in the living-room grate. It had 
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“To prove I have told you the truth,’’ Melrose said, 
“T am going to-smash it into a thousand pieces.” 


been started with letters and photographs, and Melrose kept it 
going with more of the same. He looked at some of the photo- 
graphs, without regret, and without repining read over some of 
the letters. Several times the fire gave out a smell of burning 
elastic, twice of hair. Dust from these old relics got into his nose 
and caused him to snuffle as if he had a cold in his head. 

When he had finished, and the desk was empty, he said, 
“That’s that.” And locked the desk, from force of habit, and put 
the key in his pocket. 

The next day at noon, with a few friends for witnesses, he was 
happily married to Miss Cavendish. And presently they were 
driving slowly up the Avenue. : 

; T’ve left all the details of the honeymoon to you,” she said, 

‘but I’m dying of curiosity. A man came for my trunks and bags, 

but he wouldn’t tell me where he had been told to take them. 
here are we going?” 

“Home.” 

‘To your home?” 

Would you rather go somewhere else in a train or a ship?” 
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“No indeed. I was 
half dreading that we'd 
dothe conventional thing. 
It’s much more fun, and 
much less trouble, just to 
go home.” 

“Tt isn’t my home any 
more,” said Melrose. 
“Tt’s yours, and when 
you’ve decided on all the 
changes and rearrange- 
ments you want made, 
why, we'll give an order 
and then we'll go away 
somewhere. I’d thought 
of Fiji and New Zealand 
and home by way of Java 
and Japan.” 

“That would be won- 
derful,”’ she said. 

‘The car stopped. 

“This is the house,” 
said Melrose. 

She contemplated 
with much satis- 

faction a delicate Georgian facade 
four stories high and twenty-five feet 
wide. Blue sky and the green trees of 
Central Park were reflected in the 
windows. 

Melrose opened the door with a 
latch-key, and then, very brazenly 
for him, for people were passing 
and he disliked being conspicuous, 

he stooped, picked her up and carried her across the threshold. 

“It’s a tradition in the family,” he explained as he put her 
down and shut the door behind them. 

Then he took her in his arms and kissed her. He seemed to be 
very hungry for kisses. And so did she, for that matter, but she 
made some sort of conventional protest. He laughed and said: 

“Don’t worry. The servants have all been given the afternoon 
and the night off.” 


Mrs. Melrose had not married for money. Nevertheless, with- 
out marriage she would never have been rich enough to live on 
Upper Fifth Avenue, and she found the privilege at once soothing 
and stimulating. It was really a very perfect house to which she 
had been brought from the church, and she believed that the 
mere fact of her living in it would soften its masculine austerity 
and stamp it with her own personality. 

Melrose had not succeeded in stamping it with his own. It 
might have been the house of anybody who had had the good 
sense to employ the best architect and the best decorator. Mel- 
rose had occupied it off and on for ten years, but Mrs. Melrose had 
the feeling that it had never been occupied at all. Her husband's 
comings and goings had left no touch of personality. 

“Tt’s really very queer,” she thought, ‘‘because the dear boy 
has so very much. He fills the house with his personality the 
minute he steps into it, and the minute he steps out, it’s as if one 
had been left behind in a brand-new and very beautifully ap- 
pointed hotel.” 

The house was entirely lacking in personal accumulations. 

““My dear,”’ she said to him one night, “I’ve now been ne 
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this house from attic to cellar, and except. of course, for the 
antiques there is nothing in it that might not have been sent in 
yesterday-on approval, and so of course might they have been. 
Didn’t you ever get fond of something worthless and worn and 
ugly. and Keep it just because you were fond of it? You haven’t 
even a closet full of guns and fishing-tackle and old homepsun 
coats. There isn’t even anything to show that you ever went to 
school or college. And-I happen to know that you rowed on the 
crew, and that you’ve won all kinds of trophies at polo.” 

“T have some trunks in storage with things like that in them.” 

‘It’s a beautiful house,” she said, ‘‘but it’s the emptiest house 
I waseverin. I expected to dig up all sorts of old truck that we 
could get alaugh outof . . . But, by the way, there’s one place 
that eludesme. Perhaps when I get into that I’ll find that you’ve 
been human after all.” - 

“What place is that?” 

“Tt’s that lovely Louis Fifteenth desk in the living-room. And 
Parker doesn’t know where the key is. Have you got it?” 

“T had it. But I don’t know what the deuce has become of it.” 

“TJ wish you’d find it. Even if there isn’t anything amusing in 
the old thing, it would’be nice to have it open so that I could use 
it for my correspondence and housekeeping.” 

“T’ll have a good look,” he said. 

His good look consisted of asking Parker some questions. 

“Parker, do you remember what suit I had on the day before I 
was married?” 

“Yes, Sir.” : 

“T put the key of the living-room desk into the change pocket 
of that suit. Did you come across it?”’ 

“No, Sir. It must have gone to the cleaners with the suit.” 

“Has the suit come back?” 

“Yes: Sr" 

“See if the key is in it.’ 

It was not. ; 


wo days passed, and .Ars. Melrose once more asked her hus- 
band if-he had found’ the key to the desk.  ‘‘My correspon- 
dence is piling up,’’ she said, “‘and I simply must get after it.” 

She returned to the subject several times, and her persistence 
ended by irritating. him. 

“You'seem to think,” he said, “that I have the key and won’t 
give it-up.” ~ 

“T really think that you could find it if you really tried.” 

“The last time I saw it,” he explained patiently, “‘was the day 
before we were married.. .I locked the desk, put the key in my 
pocket, and the suit with the kéy in it went. to the cleaners, and 
only the suit came back.” Parker has telephoned the cleaners, but 
they don’t seem to have found the key.” 

“But if the desk is empty, as you say, why did you bother to 
lock it?”, ‘Pliage 

“Force of habit.” ~~ ; 

“Then it wasn’t always empty? ‘ 

“Look here, Lilian,’ what are you driving at?” . 

“Nothing. Only. it seems funny to be always unlocking an 
empty desk, and locking it up again . . . Would you mind if I 
had the locksmith in to open it?” 

He didn’t mind in the least (in a very cool voice), and the lock- 
smith explained that the key required was of a very peculiar type, 
and he had no blank from which it would be possible to fashion a 
new one and nothing in his outfit with which to pick the lock. 

Re there something valuable that you want to get at?” he 
asked. ~~ = *. ee Pa 

“Only old letters and souvenirs of my: husband’s,” said Mrs. 
Melrose, “which he wishes to destroy.” . 

When the locksmith had goné,:-Melrose looked at his wife 
darkly for some moments without-speaking. Then he said: 

“You had no right to say that. ‘I’ve told you that there is 
nothing in that desk—but a few sheets of note-paper, some pens 
and some rubber bands.” a 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“Do you know,” he said, “I actually believe that you are 
determined to make a row about this desk. I’ve heard that 
women do that sort of thing; but I didn’t believe it.” 

She said nothing. 

“Please do have the good sense to tell me what’s on your mind.” 

“Well, I think that we were married in such a hurry that you 
didn’t have time to clean house. I don’t believe that you are half 
as much of a saint as you told me you were. And I believe that 


” 


the desk is full of things which would give you away and which 


you don’t want me to see.” 
“Well, I'll be hanged!” said Melrose. “And so that’s the way a 
woman's mind works! Well, my darling, sooner than have your 
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flattering thoughts continue to poison you, I shall perform an act 
of iconoclasm. There is good reason to think that that desk is q 
piece of history, that it actually belonged to Louis the Fifteenth,” 
He strode swiftly to the fireplace and returned with the heavy 
poker. “Just to prove that I have told you the truth,” he said, 
“T am going to smash this desk into a thousand pieces.” 

At that moment Parker entered with an envelop. “From the 
cleaners, Sir,” he explained. “I think they have found the key,” 

The envelop in fact contained the missing key. 

Melrose gave the key to his wife. ‘There you are,” he said, 
“Now please open the desk and then apologize.” 

She opened the desk and found that it contained, as her hus- 
band had said, a few sheets of note-paper, some pens and some 
rubber bands. : 

She laughed. It was a light, dry laugh. Not agreeable to hear, 
“You did make a clean sweep, didn’t you!” 

“First,” he exclaimed, “‘you suspected me because you thought 
the desk was full. Now you suspect me because you know it to be 
empty. And I don’t even know what you suspect me of.” 

“Oh, yes, you do!” 

And of course he did. 

“Tt is terribly disappointing,’’ she went on. 
married you if I had known.” 

“But you did marry me, and if you were a good sport you'd 
make the best of it.” 

“Knowing what I know?” 

Again she laughed the light, dry, irritating laugh. 

“If you hadn’t destroyed everything so carefully,” she said; 
“Gt might be possible to reconstruct a past not -wholly ignoble. 
But the mere fact of the destruction proves that there were 
records which you could not hope to face down.” 

Melrose felt that the time had come to lie handsomely. 

“T give you my word of honor,” he said, “that I have destroyed 
nothing. There was nothing to destroy. If you don’t choose to 
believe me, I hardly need point out to you that our experiment 
in domesticity cannot goon. It’s entirely up to you. If you want 
to break up, here and now, say so. If you don’t, why then say 
that you believe me, and hereafter act as if you believed me. One 
way or another, here and now, this episode must close.” 

Many thoughts flocked into Mrs. Melrose’s head. 

Actually she did not know whether she believed him or not. To 
have worked up to a scene had been at once pleasant and dis- 
agreeable. Suppose that Melrose actually had had a buried past. 
Did it matter? Could it matter? Was it worth while to sacrifice 
the Melrose money and position merely for the fun of showing off? 
All her female instincts and intuitions urged her to make a fool of 
herself. But mixed in with these were shreds of logic and horse- 
sense. And suddenly she remembered that there had been talk 
of a pearl necklace. And she said: 

“Why, of course I believe you.” 

And in a few moments nobody could have known that there 
had been a scene. Rather, it looked as if there was going to bea 
scene, a different kind of scene, a scene more agreeable to the 
actors and equally embarrassing to spectators. ; 


“T wouldn’t have 


RS. MELROSE took possession of the Louis Fifteenth desk. 

She became greatly attached to it. And she preferred to’ 
think that it had belonged to some great beauty of Louis’s court 
rather than to the dissolute monarch himself. 

One day she discovered in the roof of one of the pigeonholes a 
leather-covered button, which when pressed opened a secret 
drawer. The drawer was empty, but her instinct for treasure had 
been aroused, and she began a systematic hunt for other secret 
containers. She found only one. And this one was not empty. 

It was filled to the brim with a great coil of human hair, gold 
with copper lights, sumptuous and voluptuous. 3 

All the doubts and suspicions which had been smoldering in her 
breast now boiled and bubbled. And what with rage, jealousy 
and malice she went completely out of her head. 

Her husband sauntering into the room at the moment, she held 
up the hair for him to see, and cried “Liar!” and other words 
which it must have surprised him to discover in her vocabulary. 

He was so disgusted that he remained perfectly calm. 

While she was packing her things he made no effort to inter- 
fere, and when she had gone, such regrets as he sometimes eX 
perienced were entirely physical. But he bore no malice. 

“I did lie to her,” he said, “and I got by with it. When I told 
her the éruth about the hair, I didn’t get by. And that’s that.” 
He often wondered from what head that rich and lustrous 

of hair had been shorn. He wondered if by any chance it co 
have been a present to Louis Fifteenth from the late Madame 
Du Barry. He never knew. 
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it could G,"‘Is there any reason why we shouldn't be married right away?” 
Madame asked Melrose. *‘There are lots of reasons,’’ said Lilian. ‘‘There 


always are. But if you don’t want me to, I won't listen to them. 





Among de Pheelistins was leeving a 
wemp wot she was entitled Delilah. 





wan from de fimmales from heestory wot she should be 
a lady-barber. So was like dees de insite fects. 

Wance oppon witt a time was leeving a tripe from 
pipple wot dey was entitled de Hizzraelites. So was averytink 
smoot witt Ho K by Hizzrael axcapt wot it hed a wickness de 
pipple wot instat dey should woishiping de Gott so dey woishiped 
on de site hidols. So was hissued a hedict from de Henti-Wice 
Society wot if it woishiped annybody a hidol—so dees was from 
de Pinnal Cote a wiolation! Noo, noo, so dun’t esk! ! 

You should see wot it sprong opp gradually spickizzys from 
hidols, witt hidol-laggers, witt ganuine Scotch hidols, witt pre-war 
hidols, witt governament-poisoned hidols, witt hidols jost huff 
de boat—wot it was prectically a foss de enfussment. So it 
bicame so enrached witt hanger de Gott wot He made it wot de 
tripe from Pheelistins should wenquish de Hizzraelites! ! 

So dees Pheelistins was a bonch from hod-boiled haggs, wot day 
impuzzed on de Hizzraelites hall kinds from hodsheeps. So by 
de Hizzraelites was wipping, witt wailing, witt gneshing de teet 
wot dey made a whole time squukks witt complaints so: 

“Hm, geeve a look a life! Far from Riley! ! No Sunday baze- 
ball! No moofies! Smoking proheebited! No dugs alout! Kipp 
huff de grass! ! No loitering! Pessengers forbeeden to rite on de 
pletfurm! Furr hout from fife’ll gonna gat phyoreha!! Yi Yi 
Yi! ! Ho boy, we sure got de meesery!! Hmmm a 


i= was a wemp. Also on de site she was de foist 











| By Mit Gross 
De tah 


a Famous Fimmale 


From Heestory 


So wan day it came strulling alung among dem a hangel wot 
he sad to dem, he sad so: “Pst, leesten, boyiss, kipp it onder de 
bonnet wot I’m teeping you huff, bot—sh—shsh—it’ll gonna be 


-born by you a Semson wot he’ll be so strung wot he could jomp 


over de rocf! !! Pst! Momm’s de woid. S’lonk!’’ 
POT TWO 


So it was gradually born Semson, wot he was from pheezical 
feetness a movvel! ! You should see wot he was hable he should 
band in a heff iron bozz, witt still-bimms—odder wot he was 
hable he should lie don it should drife heem on top from de 
chast a huttomibill fool witt a femily witt ralatiffs yat, fet ones! | 

So, of cuss, sotch a movvelous spasimin from menly weegor 
crated a conseederable nuttice in de poblic heye wot he bicame 
gradually a calabrity wot he was de tust from de tonn, witt de 
peectures in de Tebloids. So hall over he was inwited to poddies 
wot he would hold futt so: 

“Wal, wal, hollo, pipple! Noo a leedle treeck! ! So here is de 
grend piano, is no? Geeve a look a squizze——_ Tootpeecks! ! 
Ha ha—is notting et all. Wait yat, you'll see I’ll geeve a 
greb minesalf by de beck from de nack wot I’ll hold minesalf 
hout by a harm’s langt!! Haha!!! Denk you!! Denk you! 
Is jost a kneck! !” 

So was stending in de beck from de poddy a geng Pheelistins 
wot it deweloped on de pot from dem a lodge quantity from 
jallousy wot it gritted Semson rimocks so: 

“Rezzbarrizz! !” 

So Semson sad: ‘‘Who’s rezzing plizze de tust from de tonn?” 

So it replite de Pheelistins: “Ha! ha! geeve a look a tust— 
bedly boint! ! Say, who lat in here de Houze from David anny- 
way??!! Comm on, boyiss, we’ll tsettle heem de hesh.” 

So bing wot Semson was tuttaly hunprepared wot he deedn’t 
hed witt heem futtifications he should prewent de etteck so he 
nutticed gradually wot on de mentelpiss was a jawbun from a ess. 
So witt de jawbun he gave a knock foist wan Pheelistin, den a 
sacund, den a toid, wot in a shut time it flad de whole tripe from 


Pheelistins wot Semson sad: 
“Wal, wal—a leedle woikout! Denks, boyiss. Ulmost mossed 
me hopp de hair. Wal, wal! Noo, pipple? Geeve a look—a 


crubbar—whoops!—pratzels! !” 
POT TREE 


So de Pheelistins wowed gradually rewench!! So wan night 
Semson was seeting by de Hell Pay Clob, wot it made de hoistessa 
spitch so: “Wal, wal, mitt Mees Delilah, pipple! Comm, Delilah 


G."' Ho, boy, froma Ess a jawbun! !! It feels more like from a Dinosurr-ess a jawbun! !!"" 
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dolling. Noo, pipple—geeve de leedle goil a beeg hend! ! 
Woops! !” 

So it denced hover to Semson Delilah, wot she sad in a suft, 
cuxxing woice: 

_ “Ho, you beeg, beeg strung men! I’m in sotch a trobble! ! !” 
* So Semson said: “Hm, wot is, goilie? De rant is maybe 
hoverdue? ? Odder it nidds you grenmodder a hoperation?” 

So she replite, dot wemp, “‘Nup! !” 

So Semson sad: “Noo, so wot is? Spick frilly to Japa! ! !” 

* So she sad, dot wixen, so: “I jost weesh wot you should creck 
me a not.”’ 

*So Semson sad: “Ha! Ha! Say, kirro, I’ll creck for you anny- 
tink! Ha—for you I’ll sweem de highest montain! !” 

So she gave heem a look, a wempish one, dot sleepery ill, wot 
she sad: “Ho, you gudgeous critchure you! ! A peecture from 
weem, witt weegor, wi.t witelity!! Could I fill by you de 
moscle!! Ho! Sotchatreel!! It geeves me de cripps. Sotch 
a hoddness. Go hon, weegle a leedle de bisaps!! Whooy !! 
How you gat like dees?” 

So Semson sad: ‘“‘Noxated Hiron, keed!’’ 

So she sad: ‘Ha Ha Ha! !—you fonny boy! Cull me Del.” 
$0 Semson sad: “Ha ha—I’ll cull you ‘Pitches’—you’ll cull me 
‘Bonny’—ha ha! !” 

“Ho, you hold shik you! !! Wal, I must be ronning alung to 
take mine hettical colture lasson. Comm around you should see 
me. Jost tell de durrman wot Jeemy de nooseboy sant you, bot— 
heh, heh, heh—take foist batter a haircot—heh heh. Goot nite. 
Dollink—twitt, twitt.” 


POT FURR 


So Semson, dot dope, he 
Ten queeck de naxt day by 
Delilah, wot he deedn’t 
slapt yat a whole night be- 
furr, wot he was ricking 
witt poifume wot he tutt 
80: “A switt leedle chilte— 
80 deeference from de rast 
from de gold-deegers.”’ 

_9o was rickliniag on a 
diwan Delilah, wot she sad 
a 


“Hm, you nutty boy, 
you deedn’t took a haircot. 
Momma is waxed — poo 
hoo! Is dees nize you 
should make Momma she 
should cry? Poo hoo—hoo 
—P00 HOO-P 0 0-H 0 O- 
HOO!! You dun’t luffing 
me! !”” 

So Semson sad: “Yi Yi 


G."Hm—is gradually not so bed. Denk Gott wot I 
could wear to mine heart's contempt a doiby bet yat!” 








@"*Ho, boy, wot's dees??? I couldn't squizze ivvin a 
Chollett Roos witt a not-crecker yat!!! Yi, yz, yi!” 


Yi! Of cuss, I luffing you! I'll go queeck now I should ketch a 
haircot! !” 

So she sad: “Hm, wait—I got a hidea!! Comm here! ! Seet 
don, Switthott! !” 

So she gafe a pool hout foist wan hair wot she sad, “You luff 
me,” und she gave a pool hout annodder hair wot she sad, ‘““You 
luff me not!” So she pooled, witt pooled, witt pooled, teel it 
gave de lest hair a wenish wot Semson hexclaimed: “I LUFF 
YOU!” 

So Delilah sad: ‘‘Wal—wal!!! Now hozz about a shafe? ? 
No? ? Shempoo?? Isa leedle dry de skeen—massage? ?? A 
seenge maybe odder a twizze de heyebrozz? ? ? A mod-peck ? ? ? 
Gudgeous wadder we heving. Shine? ? ? Hozz about a leedle 
mange-cure for de lion skeen? ? ? Wal, wal, sotch a himproof- 
ment! ! De bobbed hair makes you look witt at list tan years 
yonger! ! !” 

So Semson sad: “Hm, bot you should see before wot it was 
bobbed. Was sotch a head hair wot I was hable I should seet on 
it!!! Ho wal, is motch murr a conwenience dees way in de 
sommertime . . . By de way, wot was I saying? Ho yes—I 
luff you! ! !” 

So she sad in a werry cuxxing tun from woice: ‘‘Will you band 
plizze a hairpeen for me, Dirrie? ?” 

So Semson trite like annytink he should band de _ hairpeen 
wot he sad so: “Hm, wot’s dees?!?! I’m filling a leedle 
grock !! Whooy!! Despreeng wadder, no dott. Ho boy— 
look it dun’t banding de hairpeen! I’m filling wick in de knizz.”’ 

So it came hout from Delilah a reeple from leffter, a mocking 
one, wot she sad: “‘Hm—a leedle wick in de knizz, ha, stoopit? 

Is dees a fect? ? So tomorrow’ll be by de Phee- 

listins a poddy. So you inwited. Comm opp 

dere you should strott your stoff you should 

make for dem a hect you should poosh in a 

Swees chizze tom-tecks!! Hm, you gatting 
pale! ! Heh heh heh.” 

So it keptured de Pheelistins 
Semson wot dey hed it a poddy 
witt a dronken ogre in de Tample 

wot dey made dere from 
Semson hall sutts from 
jukks witt tunts witt smot- 
crecks wot he bicame med 
like annytink wot heroshed 
queeck by a sturr from 
weegs with toupizz—wot he 
pushed on queeck a_weeg— 
so from dees he bicame grad- 
ually strung wot he gafe a 
push don de pillows from de 
Tample wot it keeled hall de 
Pheelistins wot it smeshed 


dem hall opp to adams! 
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The Story So Far: 


OSE BURKHARDT was as self-willed and reckless as her 

R reprobate father; therefore when she fell in love with 

Leslie Hatten as a girl, she deviled him so to marry 

her that he left their little home town of Evergreen, in Florida, 
and enlisted in the French Foreign Legion. 

Once, home on leave, he met a girl named Mavis, daughter of a 
wealthy New York family; his own father had been a poor 
Florida farmer. Mavis, in the hectic, emotional war days, mar- 
ried him secretly, but later she repented. Her family had the 
marriage annulled, as she was not of age, and she married a man 
of her own set. 

Meanwhile Leslie, who had married only a few moments before 
his transport sailed, had been living, in the trenches, on dreams of 
her. When he got out and found what had happened, his re- 
pressed emotions affected him like a case of shell shock. He 
thought he hated all women, and retired to a hermit existence on 
his father’s old farm in Evergreen. 

But he was not allowed to remain a hermit. Such flappers as 
Jessie Peebles and Phyllis Knight, and such romantic old maids 


as the Baker sisters, were attracted by his very strangeness, and 
it became a local fad to visit him. Even his well-wishers, Judge 
Peebles and Uncle Rowe Knight, came to consider him a sort of 
sheik because of his apparent fascination for their daughters, 
The Klan began to interfere with his negro help, and he was only 
withheld from a clash with certain hooded visitors by the inter. 
ference of Marvin Swallow, a suitor of Jessie’s. 

What caused the really serious trouble, though, was Rose 
Burkhardt. When Leslie went away, she had married Lon 
Henderson out of pique; but on Leslie’s return, she very frankly 
began making love to him again in visits alone out to his farm. 
It was hard for him to fight against her blandishments; he 
did, however, and deliberately drove her away. 

But not long afterward she returned, invited herself to supper, 
and, in high spirits, informed Leslie that she was going away; that 
she and Lon had agreed to a divorce. After supper she started to 
wash the dishes, splashed herself with water, and went to Leslie’s 
room to change. She called to him to bring her a suitcase, and 
when he entered he found her in a filmy negligée. 

Suddenly his head was in a mad whirl . . . He did not love 
her, he told himself—he hated her. Never would he marry her, 


even though she was now free . . . Then she was in his arms, 
crushed close to him, and their lips were together. 


Se OC) ed 


HE house creaked and complained, the windows rattled, 

and inasmuch as Hatten himself was in a turmoil as 

wild as the one outside, he did not at first hear the 

knocking at his front door. Not until the sound was 

repeated louder and more insistently, did he notice it. Rose, too, 

had been deaf, but now she turned her head and lis- 

tened. After a moment she pushed Leslie away 

from her and told him to go; in pantomime she di- 
rected him to close the bedroom door behind him. 

He obeyed, but before he 

could reach the front door it 

swung open as if blown back 

on its hinges by the gale and 

Lon Henderson entered. Uncle 

Rowe Knight was at his heels. 

Rose’s car, which had been 

left standing near the steps, 

was in the path of illumination 

thrown by the headlights from 

another automobile behind it. 

Hatten managed to voice 
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some sort of greeting; one 
or the other of his visitors 
responded. Lon’s gaze 
darted to his wife’s coat and 
hat and gloves, which lay 
where she had flung them, 
then it traveled swiftly over 
thé premises. 

“Where is she?” he de- 
manded. 

Plainly he was in deep 
agitation and in view of 
what Rose had said it struck 
Leslie as odd that the man should betray 
such excitement. He wondered if it fore- 
told some act of violence towards his guest. 

Uncle Rowe closed the door behind him 
and shut out the wind, then with averted 
eyes he mumbled something about the cold. 

Lon, meanwhile, had stepped to the threshold of the dining- 
room and looked in. He next made directly for the door to Hat- 
ten’s bedroom. Leslie’ interposed his body, whereupon the hus- 
band said gruffly: 

“Get out of my way.” 

“You're not going in there,” the owner of the premises de- 
clared. “If Rose wants to see you she’ll come out here. This is 
my house and as long as she’s in it she’s under my protection.” 

“Your—protection!’’ Lon sneered. 

“Exactly! And you shan’t molest her.” 

Lon appeared to gather himself for a rush, but as he did so the 
bedroom door opened and Rose herself appeared. 
aa Lon! Evening, Uncle Rowe! What’s all the commo- 
tion?” 

At sight of her in that boudoir gown the husband’s eyes wid- 
ened; his jaw dropped. He seemed to be robbed of the power of 
speech or of action until he looked past her into the disordered 
chamber. Then he uttered a cry, incoherent but profane. 


Ret KNIGHT spoke in a conciliating tone. “Now, Rose, 
what’s come over you, Honey? Lon showed me your note 
but I told him you didn’t mean it. Why, you couldn’t —” 

“I meant every word of it, and I’m glad he brought you along.” 
To Lon, who still stood with a look of stupefaction upon his face, 
she sneered: ‘Well, how does it seem to go fifty-fifty? How does 
the shoe fit the other foot?” 

Henderson made a sound in his throat, his face became con- 
gested. Slowly he rolled his head until his malignant gaze rested 
upon Hatten. Inside of him gathered a fury which swelled, took 
shape, gave warning of its purpose. Even before he willed his 
muscles to act his intention was obvious to the three people who 
watched him, and Rowe Knight, who stood closest, pounced upon 
him. His promptness enabled Hatten to grapple with the man. 
There was a short struggle, a straining of bodies, a wrenching and 
a shuffling of feet, then Lon was torn out of Uncle Rowe’s grasp 
and flung back against the wall. 

_ A revolver fell to the floor and Hatten retrieved it, thrust it 
into his own pocket. 

Rowe warned his friend: “You can’t do that, Lon—not with 
me here. We’re in a fix as it is, without you killin’ somebody.” 

NO jury would convict me,” panted the husband. 

I ain’t sayin’ they would. I ain’t denyin’ you’ve had ample 
Cause, either, but I’ve got a family to think about.” He glared 
at Hatten. “I reckon people won’t thank me for this——” 

Let him go as far as he likes,” the latter blazed. “I don’t 


need your help or your advice. Neither does Rose. If Lon wants 


cmd fool of himself, it’s up to him. She came here uninvited 






































@ Lon was torn out 
of Uncle Rowe's 
grasp, and Hatten 
thrust his revolver 
into his own pocket. 
**There’s no neces- 
sity for violence,” 
said Rose. “I 
deny nothing.” 


The woman had recovered herself sufficiently to break in 
sharply: ‘“‘There’s no necessity for violence. And it’s no time for 
a lot of talk. You’ve seen enough, haven’t you? What more do 
you want? Here I am, undressed, or next to it. In his bedroom! 
Yonder are my things all over the place. I deny nothing. I ex- 
plain nothing. There’s nothing to say or to do.” 

Rowe Knight broke the silence that followed: “I’ve seen a heap 
more’n J wanted to see. I’m mighty sorry, Rose, for I’ve known 
you all your life and your dad before you. If I’d allowed it had 
gone this far I’d never of come. You heard her, Lon; there’s 
nothin’ to be gained by an argument, so—let’s us pull our 
freight.” 

“Wait!” Hatten cried harshly. “You’re not going until you 
know the truth—I’m only beginning to get it myself. When you 
understand the facts you’ll realize there is no excuse for a scene 
like this. I want Rose to explain.” 

“T refuse to explain anything. What’s the use?” The woman’s 
eyes were glowing defiantly. 

“Then [ll be obliged to do so, for this affair concerns me as 
much as it does her and things have got to be put right. I didn’t 
know she was coming here and I didn’t induce her to come; she 
came of her own accord. ' I’ve never invited her, in fact I’ve 
tried every way to prevent-her coming. I’m not attempting to 
dodge any responsibility and-I wouldn’t say this much, ailiee 
6 
















told me that you and 
she had agreed to sep- 
arate.” He disregarded 
an incredulous exclama- 
tion from the husband. 
‘‘She accidentally 
drenched herself at the 
kitchen sink and had to 
change. I brought in 
her things and es 

“A fine cock-and-bull 
story!’ Lon exclaimed. 

“T don’t blame you 
for doubting me. It’s— 
incredible. Neverthe- 
less, it’s the truth.” 

“Rose! What’s this 
he’s telling us?” 

“You heard what he 
said.” The speaker 
went to where her coat 
lay and fumbled in a 
pocket for her cigaret 
case. Deliberately she 
struck a match and the 
others saw that her 
hand was steady. ‘‘Yes, 
I came here, uninvited; 
and stayed to supper, 
also on my own invita- 
tion. I left a note for 
you. I turned the fau- 
cet on myself and—I 
expected you to find 
me. Leslie knew noth- 
ing about it and he isn’t 
to blame in the least. 
After all, he’s a man, 
and he behaved as any 
man would.” ' 

“Then you planned 
it all out and—you ex- 
pect me to divorce you? 
Is that it?” 

“There’s nothing else 
for you to do, is there?”’ 

Leslie broke in sar- 
castically: “And of 
course there’s nothing 
for the corespondent 
to do except marry the 
girl!” 

He turned to Rose 
and said more gently: 

“I’m sorry to upset 
your plans but you’re 
going home with your 
husband. There’s no 
reason why you 
shouldn’t.”’ 

Rose’s face was dis- 
turbed by a_ wintry 
smile. ‘Matters have 
gone too far for that,” 
said she. 

Lonagreed vehement- 
ly, “I’lisay they have!” 

Rowe Knight had remained a silent and an embarrassed listener 
to the wife’s confession and to what followed; now he said: “I’m 
beginning to believe you, Leslie; in fact, I wouldn’t let myself 
believe anything else about Rose, knowin’ her like I do. At the 
same time, you can’t blame Lon, and Rose always did appear 
right fond of you, my boy. It seems like the easiest way out of 
this is the best.” 

“The easiest way being a divorce! Marriage, eh?” 

“When two people can’t pull double——” 

“If P’'d broken up their home, if I’d been to blame in any way 
I might feel some responsibility. But I’m not to blame, and 
there’s a mighty good reason why there isn’t going to be any mar- 
riage. I have a wife.” 

“What?” It was Rose. who shot this question at the speaker. 
Plainly she did not believe her ears. 

70 


G.I f you do not marry me, you will go back,” said Hatten. ‘Very well! 


“T married during the war.” “Here was a lie that was not a lie; 
at the worst it was better than saying that he did not, could not 
care for her in such a way as to make her his wife—especially 
with her lips scarcely dry from his kisses—and it approximated 
the truth closely encugh to serve the purpose. Hatten thanked 
heaven now that Lon had arrived when he did. : 

“So! That’s why——” Rose scorched him with a terrible look 

“That’s why,” he admitted. “I’ve kept it secret because its 
nobody’s business but mine, but you force me to tell you. Now 
then, this thing has gone quite far enough and you'd better g0 
inside and get ready to leave.” ; 

She seemed upon the point of giving vent to the passion that 
had foamed up within her, but its very violence, perhaps, rob 
her of ready expression. The Burkhardts were not easy losefs; 
at any time. After a moment, during which she trembled upo® 
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Tbe your slave to save Anna and Ivan,’ the immigrant girl exclaimed. it 


the - int of explosion, she turned and entered the bedchamber, 
ng the door closed behind her. 

During the time it took her to change, very little was said in 
the outer room. Lon stood staring sullenly into the fireplace and 
only once he spoke. Then he addressed Rowe Knight. 

His being married doesn’t alter the situation a bit. She’s 
en coming here right along and—you heard what she said.” 

‘Don’t act the fool!” Hatten told him forcefully. “If you 

she can’t live together, it’s your own affair.” 

Anight agreed. ‘‘You’d ought to know Rose well enough by 
this time to understand she’ll have her own way. When she lays 

ears back, there ain’t a fence in the county high enough to 
her. Old John was the same.” 

Nor was anything further said when Rose reappeared and 

into her coat. As she went out, followed by Lon, who 


had fetched her suitcases from the in- 
ner room, Leslie halted Rowe Knight 
and handed him the revolver he had 
appropriated. 

“Better take this. I don’t want it.” 

But the old man shook his head 
“You keep it and use it on the next 
married woman that comes pesterin’ 
about.” 

A moment later the door was flung 
open for a second time; against the 
darkness Rose’s face gleamed whitely. 
In a voice low-pitched and menacing 
she said: 

“It’s easy enough to find out if 
you're lying. If you are—God help 


T HAD been a wretched, an un- 
fortunate scene, and what the out- 

come would be Leslie could not im- 
agine; nevertheless when he was able 
to think more calmly about it he was 
glad, in a way, that it had occurred. 
It often requires a storm to clear the 
air and it seemed to him that his skies 
would be less troubled hereafter by 
reason of this one. Surely what had 
happened tonight would cure Rose. 
No doubt it would make her his en- 
emy, but the results of her persistent 
friendship had been as disastrous as 
her open enmity could possibly prove. 
It had all but ruined him. 

But heavens! How closely he had 
trod the edge of disaster! And how 
cleverly she had arranged her trap— 
had led him into it! It was only by 
the merest chance that he still re- 
mained his own man. But for Lon’s 
timely arrival he would now be wear- 
ing Rose’s handcuffs on his wrists— 
and that was the one fate he had 
consistently avoided. He had never 
wanted her for his wife, for he knew 
very well that they would hate each 
other in a week. 

She possessed every quality that 
grated upon him: she was selfish, 
indolent, dictatorial, ruthless—traits 
that would rasp him like sandpaper at 
close contact—and despite his evident 
power to excite strange emotional vi- 
brations in her, he well knew that 
those vibrations were abnormal and 
would soon become a shrieking dis- 
cord. 

She had always reminded him, 
somehow, of a poppy, and her attrac- 
tion, largely physical, had been like 
the narcotic lure of a drug. Men 
yearn for opium and in the heat of 
their yearning they do mad things to 
get it. 

The courage of the woman—or call 
recklessness—was something to 
marvel at, of course. Old John Burk- 
hardt had been a conscienceless freebooter: to lie, to cheat, to 
steal had not offended his code in the least, and he had bred those 
traits into his daughter. Why, she had taken the white garment 
of her honor and deliberately soiled it, flaunted it in the face of her 
husband. Pretty savage and primitive, that. It should have 
been done to the beat of tom-toms. 

But Leslie swore there was something primitive about him, 
too, and that when he took a woman to wife she would be the 
woman of his choice, not the chief’s daughter, nor one that the 
witch-doctor handed him. 

What the devil ailed women, anyhow? First Mavis, then Rose. 
Thieves! Cheaters! And those giggling children like Jessie 
Peebles and Rowe Knight’s girl. Bobbed-haired bandits who 
took delight in sniping at men! The mere fact that a fellow tried 
to cut himself off from women evidently awakened in them fs 
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perverse—or perverted—desire to thwart him. Even the Dolly 
Sisters felt it and derived some sort of satisfaction from mere 
proximity to forces the which time had robbed them of the power 
to excite. 

It was sickening. It was maddening, too. Live his own life, 
would he? Hatten laughed aloud. The people he knew appeared 
bent on forciag him to live as they wanted him to live. He hated 
the entire female sex. And it wasn’t as if he didn’t want a woman, 
either: no man ever suffered the agonies of self-denial more than 
he. Mavis was to blame for that, and Rose had gone her one 
better. 

In his restless roaming of his quarters he entered his bedroom 
only to detect the scent of sachet, a trace of Rose’s perfume which 
still lingered there, and it brought an oath to his lips. He strode 
to the nearest window to fling it open and to air the place, but it 
stuck.: It had evidently swelled. He snatched a garment from the 
nearest hook, wrapped it about his hand and drove his fist 
through a pane, then another. It was a satisfaction to hear 
something smash; he wished there was something alive that he 
could strike. Anyhow; he’d make the place fit to sleep in. 


E STORMED back into the living-room, savagely he kicked 

the logs in the fireplace into a heap. By heaven! He’d post 

a no trespass sign on his gate and shoot the first woman who en- 

tered. The filthy swine! Maggots in a man’s brain, that’s what 

they were. He’d like to make them suffer as they had made 
him—— 

Well, he was married and maybe they’d leave him alone now. 
He chuckled sardonically at the lie he had told. He wished he 
were indeed married and had a woman upon whom he could vent 
his animosity. .’» ;. Why not? That would clinch matters. Here 
was a thought! ; 

There was a good-deal to be said for the Moslem idea of para- 
dise. Inasmuch as he was deliberately making an animal out of 
himself, why not at least get an animal satisfaction out of life as 
he went along? a3 

No ordinary pink and white, thin-waisted woman with soft 
hands, however! She would have to be of the earth, like himself. 
If he proposed to'brutalize himself he’d go the whole way. There 
must be any number of clean, sturdy, bovine young females who 
would welcome a home. He had seen hundreds in France. 

People insisted .on his being married, did they? Drove him to 
it. He had told them he had a wife: no doubt they’d expect him 
to prove it. 

What was that Judge Peebles had said about agriculture? A 
man must go back to the tribal, the Biblical idea and breed his 
own stock: The wife, too, must work. But there was no peasant 
stock in America. Where could a farmer find a brood mare for 
himself? In Europe, of course, or—— 

But-wait! Hatten recalled a day when he was still strange to 
New York and when business had taken him down to the Battery. 
A ferry from Ellis Island was discharging its cargo and he had 
stopped to watch the. crowd of queerly clad foreigners which 
streamed off of it. Men in odd-fitting garb, women in strangely 
fashioned garments, half-grown youngsters, babies. Some of the 
mothers were clean and some were dirty; many wore shawls over 
their heads and all carried burdens.. There was bewilderment 
and wonder upon their faces, they shouted and gesticulated, 
some of them darted hither and thither like lost children. Among 
the number there were no weaklings and Leslie’s attention had 
been attracted by a quite remarkable girl. He had a quick eye 
for beauty in those days.and she was almost beautiful—or she 
would have been only. for.her outlandish starched skirt, balloon 
sleeves and disfiguring head-dress. Her hair was like corn-silk— 
he had always been partial to blondes, too—and her eyes were a 
china-blue. She.carried-enough bundles to break the back of a 
stevedore. 

For a long while Hatten stood before the fire, his face set in dis- 
dainful lines, then he went to his room and threw himself upon 
the bed. It was cold in there but at least the air was clean of that 
sickening odor of perfume. 


New York was snow-bound. It suffered the very real discom- 
forts of a very real blizzard—one of those February storms which 
occasionally swoop down out of the Northwest, impeding traffic 
on the main streets and practically paralyzing it on the canyon- 
like side streets. Corps of plows and scrapers and mechanical 
sweepers, an army of men with shovels were at work, but thus 
far they had accomplished little except to increase congestion and 
add to the general vexation. 

In Lawrence Thurber’s apartment the steam was on and a 
grate fire was burning. Hatten and the owner occupied chairs 


The Mating Call 


close to the blaze and the visitor from the sunny South was doj 
most of the talking. 

He concluded finally by saying: “Perhaps you see now that 
the idea isn’t as grotesque as it sounded.” 

“Not to you, perhaps; to me, it’s more than grotesque—it’s 
incredible. You never did get over that shell-shock, did you?” 

“Don’t call it shell-shock,” Leslie protested. “It wasn’t the 
concussion of the heavies that broke us fellows down, it was the 
pecking of machine guns—the steady clatter, the pounding, the 
suspense. Call it war-shock. But about this matter: I was 
afraid you’d feel bound to give me an argument so I didn’t come 
to you at once. Now I need your help. Ellis Island is a big 
institution, a machine; it’s run like the army. But you know 
and I know that there’s an inside to any machine and some way 
of getting at it.” 

“No trouble about that. The Commissioner is a friend of 
mine. I built his house. But if I went to him and told him what 
you’ve just told me he’d ring for a guard. Imagine me saying, 
‘Commissioner, my friend Major Hatten wants to meet some of 
your nicer steerage passengers in a social way. He’s one of our 
conspicuous war heroes and he’d thank you for an introduction 
to some good-looking, reasonably antiseptic immigrant girl. Ob- 
ject, matrimony.’ 

“No. He wouldn’t call a guard: he’d phone Bellevue for an 
ambulance and a couple of huskies and he’d ask ’em to bring the 
latest model in strait-jackets, size forty, stout. I wouldn’t get 
out before summer.” Thurber rose, impatiently squirted some 
Seltzer into a long glass and said: ‘Have another and forget it.” 

“Tf you built him a house and he’s still a friend of yours, he 
ought to be good for a favor. As a matter of fact, I wouldn't 
mind telling him the whole thing. There’s nothing so remarkable 
about it. I’m a Florida farmer—broke, of course. Farming 
isn’t a romantic business at best; it’s prosaic, monotonous, com- 
monplace, and I’m a commonplace, unromantic man. I’m tired 
of doing my own cooking and I can’t afford a servant. He'd 
understand perfectly: I’ve got to raise my own help and I'll give 
the girl a good home. . Why, thousands of women are coming into 
this country without half as good prospects. How does the aver- 
age homesteader get a wife? Why does he marry? For love? 
Use your hat-rack, Larry!’ 

“They’re square-heads; you’re a gentleman.” 

“Am? Or was? There’s a difference. Look at me!” 

“Oh, you look like the deyii——”’ 

“T may have been born a gentleman but I’m certainly not one 
now. Are those hands the hands of a ‘gentleman’?” Hatten ex- 
tended his calloused palms, clenched and unclenched his brown 
fingers. ‘‘Don’t let’s use words that have no meaning. I know 
what I am.” 


HURBER frowned in perplexity. “At first I thought you 
were fooling but I’m hanged. if you’re not in earnest.” 

“T was never more so. I’y¢ chosen my life—and you know why 
—and I’ve discovered there’s only one way to live it. A farmer 
may be a gentleman but he can’t live like one; he’s got to play the 
game—get down into the soil, water it with his sweat and breed 
his own stock, as a friend of mine put it.” 

“It seems to me what you’re looking for is a combination hired 
girl and mistress who will serve without pay.” 

“What else is the ordinary working man’s wife? A drudge and 
aconvenience! To be thoroughly brutal and honest, you'll admit 
there’s an economical and a biological excuse for me, now that 
I’ve given up the ambition to be anything better than a working 
man. What's more, it’s the only way I’ll ever be able to have any 

ce. 

“Marry and live in peace!” Thurber snorted. ‘“There’s a line 
for the stage; it goes'well with this ridiculous farce of yours.” 

“You can introduce me to the Commissioner as merely an old 
friend, a buddy. No need of calling me Major.” 

“It’s the coldest-blooded thing I ever heard of. It’s—beastly! 
Mind you, the idea itself doesn’t shock me as much as the change 
in you—the fact that you give it serious consideration.” : 

“Quite beastly!” Hatten admitted. “But is it anybody’s bust 
ness, except mine, if I make a beast of myself? I don’t 
much of women so I’m not wasting sympathy on the girl. But 
at that it will be a stroke of luck for her. You see, it’s something 
entirely outside your experience, Larry, and naturally you cant 
comprehend it. How could you? You never tried to wring @ 
living out of the earth; you were never poor; you never li 
alone in the woods with nobody but negroes to talk to. You weft 
never faced with a lifetime of the same thing—an eternity of iso 
lation and poverty.” 

“Tf it’s that bad, give it up and come back,”’ Thurber exploded. 
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Q.Hatten had found a place for his wife and her parents in the cabin, but the 
spell of that phenomenon of stone and steel, New York, drew them to the rail. 


Hatten shook his head. “I can’t, and there’s no use trying. “I’m glad I didn’t get into the thick of it the way you did.” 
hy, the noise, the roar, the confusion is beginning to get me “Even so, you must have seen enough. It must have done 
already. I can’t sleep for the hammers. Pounding on my nerves! things to you the same as it did to the rest of us. Weren’t there 
I'm frightened, too, and daren’t show it. Every muscle in me is _ times when you got deathly sick of the game and wanted to dog it 
cramped, aching! I’m stretched tight, waiting to hear somebody and run away? When you envied the farmer boys way back in 
say, ‘All right, boys! Let’s go!’ No! I’m—licked!” the fields, out of the muck and the racket (Continued on page 1. 8) 
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@, Theodore om 
Roosevelt, Ge 
the most use- 
ful American. 


Q.Clarence Dar- 
row, the most 
profound cross- 


questioner. 


NY time 
you wish 
to en- 
livena 

dull evening or 
arouse a comatose 


group to a spirit of battle, just 
venture to say that so-and-so is 
the greatest this-or-that who ever 
dashed into the world’s arena. 
You may be right, but you will 
never prove your case or escape 
from the subsequent Kilkenny 
proceedings without a few black- 
and-blue marks as_ souvenirs. 


Iam a relatively young 
man, I hope, and I have 
been clocking the per- 
formers for only a few 
brief years, but I have 
some opinions which are 
worth just as much as 
other opinions. They are 
streaked with prejudice 
and bolstered by biases, 
but they are the only se- 
lections I can make, from 
where I am sitting. Sol 
am going to name some of 
the superlatives — some 
who have earned the 
“est” at the end of the 
adjective. 

The sweepstakes prize 
goes to Theodore Roose- 
velt. He was the most 
important and useful 
American who has ap- 
peared in public life while 
I have been keeping score. 
He had foresight, vision, 
fighting courage, a tre- 
mendous fund of good 
information and a pas- 
sionate desire to serve his 
generation by establishing 
justice and fair play. 

When I say that I can- 
not recall any other ce- 
lebrity of the last forty 
ee who measured 
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anywhere near to his stature, I know I invite the lightning, but I put it down just the same. 

By the way, one of the amazing and painful discoveries to be made by anyone who surveys the 
span of his active years will be that so many “great men” drop out of the pages of history about 
three days after they go to their respective mausoleums. Especially those who operated jn 
Washington. They are lauded as the giants of all time and twenty years later their names haye 
simply the hollow tinkle of reminiscence. 

The most unusual, entertaining and constantly delightful per- 
son with whom I became fairly well acquainted was James Whit- 
comb Riley. He deserves a chapter all to himself. 

The most picturesque figure of a man I ever saw was Colonel 
William F. Cody in his prime. He was a one-man tableau, en- 
trancing the small boys of America and the crowned heads of 
Europe. 

The most interesting industrial monarch of our times has been 
Henry Ford, but the keenest and most alert executive in the field 
of production has been “Charley” Schwab. Mr. Rockefeller, 
through his Foundation, is doing more good for humanity than 
any other of the multimillionaires we have known, and he will 
hereafter be beloved by the world, although only a few years ago 

he was ever and ever so unpopular. 

The ablest orator has been Albert 
J. Beveridge. He is a master of 
English. His imagery and 
logic and enunciation and 
Delsarte are critic-proof. 
Some judges will name 
William Jennings 
Bryan. In his im- 
passioned moments 

Mr. Bryan had a 

voice like a reso- 

nant bugle-call and 
he was given to 
cadences and po- 
etical apostrophes 
and knew his whole 
box of tricks, but 
what he was saying 
didn’t hold up under 
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analysis or keep 
people under con- 
viction after they 
got back home 
and cooled off. ¥ 
The most com- ——_ 
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ential personage in 
Amsiitak iterature: the most good for humanity. 


of those I knew at 

all, was William Dean Howells, with Mark Twain a close second. 
A good many of the celebrities ‘who lived in the East and dealt in 
profound criticism will not be remembered very long, except by 
their relatives. 
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Probably no one ever acquired lasting fame merely from finding fault with somebody else. 
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the same, It will be admitted that Doctor Eliot was first among the university scholars, although there 
urveys the was so much landscape between Cambridge, Massachusetts, and where I happened to be that I 
tory about could not get a fair slant at his benign and almost celestial superiority. 
perated in The most unselfish man I ever knew was Charles Frohman, producer of plays. He was of 
ames have arace supposed to be eager for money, but his joy in life was to PE ne AT 

sponsor the best dramas in the best theaters, permitting the 
ghtful per- actors and playwrights, who loved Art for Art’s sake, to pocket 
‘mes Whit- the huge profits. Probably he had more influence on the stage 

of America than any other individual of his day, although 
as Colonel James A. Herne did more than anyone else definitely to encour- 
ibleau, en- age plays which dealt sympathetically with American life. 
d heads of O'Neill has been the most real influence of the last ten years. 

We were speaking of oratory a moment ago, so we might as 

*s has been well tie some blue ribbons on after-dinner speakers. For wit 
in the field and grace and a gallant sense of the proprieties it would be 2, 
ockefeller, very difficult to top Augustus Thomas. General Horace Porter Thompson 
anity than and Chauncey M. Depew deserve more than nee pounce 
nd he will As an expert mixer of fantasy and satire no one has excelled 
y years ago Patrick Francis Murphy, although Wilton _—— F ee, 
pular. Lackaye has shown class on many who sponsore 
en Albert occasions. For condensed hu- the best drama. 
master of mor of the dryest American 
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will name Hedges. And don’t lawyer and Clarence 
ennings overlook our Indi- , Darrow has been, 
| his im- ana entry, Fred QWill Hays, the most for some years, the 
moments “Buckskin’’ competent organizer. most profound 
an had a Landis, younger ¢ scholar, logician, 
e a Tes0- brother of cross-questioner and campaign 
le-call and Kenesaw. manager, specializing in the 
given to The most defense of those who needed a 
; and po- wakeful and lot of defending. I never could 
yostrophes competent or- get his point of view or under- 
his whole ganizer I ever stand why he wore himself 
ricks, but saw in action was ragged trying to save so 
vas saying Will Hays. When many tough lads who 
| up under seemed ripe for punish- 


Albert Davis Collection ; te “ ment, but I never 
OKostom aN A : £ ‘ doubted his sincer- 

: tt}! : ae ity or ceased to ad- 
mire the sure-fire 
accuracy of his 
methods. 

I must pass over 
the department of 
pulpit oratory as I 
haven’t been going 
to church much 
since I was taken. 
Most of the sermons 
I have heard long 
ago from a_ hard 
pew, and over the 
radio latterly, 
seemed to contain too much ir- 
relevant talk about Saint Paul 
and too little knowledge of the 
world in which members of the 
congregation were compelled to 
live for six days every week. 

I saw him on the stage only a 
few times but I retain such a 
vivid impression of his musical 
voice and dignified carriage and 
effective reading and graceful 
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it comes to seeing 
through _proposi- 
tions, sizing up men 
and ironing out 
difficulties, he is a 
buzzing dynamo 
and a wizard for 
results. If he had 
been at the head of 
the Republican 
National Com- 
mittee in 1916, Mr. 
Hughes would 
have received a 
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10 does of old-fashioned clowning. Coll gestures that I must vote for 
anity. omer: Edwin Booth as the best of the 
The lawyer who ae 
: ’ wy legitimate actors. It always 
seemed to top all the others in sagacity, shrewdness and a very seemed (Continued on page 221) 
e second. exalted quality of common sense was Elihu Root. Of those in ; ee 
1 dealt in the Mid-West whom I have had a chance to observe in action, Colonel Cody (Buffalo Bill)— 
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woman the story of her life. He and lit- 
tle Billy became the greatest of friends. 





OR a whole month Oscar M. Kragg, reputed by those who 

should know to be the fourth richest man in the United 

States, had not been near his office and no one knew what 

was the matter with him. He didn’t know himself, Old 
Man Kragg didn’t. 

That’s what everybody had been calling him for years—Old 
Man Kragg—though even now he was not yet sixty. He 
was one of those persons born old, from his earliest days solitary, 
serious-minded, uncommunicative. Plain in appearance, plain in 
taste, he attracted little notice personally. Few of the subway’s 
millions ever recognized the squat, gray-haired, clean-shaven, 
square-shouldered man who rode down with them every morning 
3 one of the world’s great financial powers. There was absolutely 


nothing to distinguish him from the masses unless you hap- 
pened to glimpse his keen brown eyes that forever carried a 
hard look, or noticed protruding from below his high cheek- 
bones his long sharp-pointed nose, the ‘“‘money nose” that 
most self-made men possess. 

His appearance might have suggested, if you were a stu- 
dent of ethnology, possible Scandinavian parentage, but his 
origin was lost in the dim obscurity of the distant West 
from which, when the metropolis first heard of him, he had 
just emerged as the owner of a thriving chain of grocery 
stores. 

Coming to the Big Town unobtrusively about the time 
the shares of his company were first listed on the Exchange, 
he had purchased a commodious brownstone house just 
off Madison Avenue and there he had lived ever since. 
For a time there had been a Mrs. Kragg and two daughters, 
insignificant figures, who long since had passed out of the 
picture. 

One of the daughters had died and the cther married. 

The wife, wearying at last of the constant neg- 
lect she had experienced since her wedding-day, 
as her husband kept assiduously on in his pursuit 
of’ wealth; had obtained a divorce, which he had 
in no way opposed, not even objecting when she 
demanded that he settle on her and on her daughter 
a million each. Since then she had spent her.time 
drifting from one European cure to another. The daughter, too, 
lived abroad. For ten years or more Old Man Kragg had been 
alone in the big house, attended by three competent servants and 
two even more competent secretaries. 

Each day his routine was the same. Breakfast at seven- 
thirty, a glass of orange juice, a poached egg on toast, one cup of 
coffee. After that until ten-thirty he was reading financial 
reports, dictating orders, planning new coups. On the subway 
going down-town he read the morning paper. From eleven until 
five, Saturdays included, he was in his office, a high lord of 
finance. At five, for his health’s sake he walked home, where a 
substantial dinner awaited him. By ten each night he was in bed. 
He prided himself that he had never known a day’s illness. 

Kragg’s Groceries, Inc., had long ago disappeared, sold for a 
huge profit. He played the bigger game now, railroads, power 
developments, utility companies, banks, mergers. He had his 
fingers in oil, automobiles, lumber, mines, coal, everything. Had 
he wished, his financial influence would have opened for him the 
doors of the most exclusive clubs, country homes of the socially 
elect, might even have given him a desirable choice of a new wife 
from among the most beautiful of the widows or the most aspiring 
of the débutantes, but Old Man Kragg’s was a one-track 
All he ever had wanted, all he ever had thought about or cared 
about, since he had first left the Minnesota farm, was making 
money, and watching the money he had made make more money. 

Then into his well-ordered home a month ago had come am 
unexpected visitor that had overturned all its routine. 1m 
visitor was a little bug, a microbe so tiny that no scientists 
microscope ever has been able to detect it, a mischievous little 
influenza germ, which, flitting about’in the subway, had selected 
for a lodging place one of Old Man Kragg’s generous nostrils. 
Two days later he had been in bed, aching in every bone, delirious 
from a raging fever, with threé fifty-dollar-a-visit doctors m 
—- and Wall Street joyously kicking about all the Kragg 
stocks. 
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For a day or two it had been touch and go whether he 
would get well. Perhaps it was the high-priced specialists, 
perhaps it was the reserve that his abstemious life had built 
up—something won the battle, and two weeks ago the doc- 
tors had pronounced him well, and had told him he could re- 
turn to his office whenever he felt like it. 

The amazing part of it, as amazing to Old Man Kragg as 
to everyone else, was that he didn’t want to go back. He 
didn’t want to do anything. A great lassitude possessed 
him. He sat day after day in his library, sometimes play- 
ing solitaire by the hour, sometimes not doing anything 
at all. 

Mr. Blaine, his chief secretary, was really alarmed. 

“Shall I read. you the market report?” he asked solici- 
tously. “All our lines seem to be picking up nicely.” 

Old Man Kragg dismissed the matter with an imperative 
wave of his hand. 

“Here is the Power Company’s statement. 
like to go over it?” 

Another wave. Kragg never wasted words. 


Would you 


rR. BLAINE, returning to his office down-stairs, con- 

ferred with his assistant, young Mr. Tompkins. “I 
can’t make out O. M. at all. He doesn’t seem interested in 
anything. He will not listen to anything. He will not let 
me read him anything.”’ 

“Suppose I try him on the household accounts, 
Tompkins. 

“Go ahead.” 

About the household accounts heretofore Mr. Kragg had 
always been most meticulous. Even though they ran to very 
modest figures, he insisted each month on inspecting them per- 
sonally. Part of his gospel of life was a horror of waste. If four- 
teen pounds of butter were used one month and fifteen the next 
he always demanded an explanation. 

All Tompkins, got was another summary wave of dismissal, and 
he retired to the office again to consult with Mr. Blaine. Presently 
they heard their employer coming down-stairs, and Mr. Blaine, 
hurrying out to meet him, found him with his hat on heading for 
the front door. 

“Going to the office?” asked Mr. Blaine. ‘Had I not better call 
the car?” 

“No.” 

“Would you not like me to accompany you? Perhaps you over- 
erg your strength.” 

0 


” 


suggested 


Unattended, Old Man Kragg strode out into the street, .eaving 
§ secretaries looking dubiously after him. 
“Asa matter of fact he did not know where he was going. A sub- 
Conscious desire for exercise had driven him out. For block after 
he wandered aimlessly on. His illness, the first in his life, 
had given him his first opportunity in years for thinking—for 
g about anything but money. As he had sat there day 
after day in his library he had been reviewing his life, thinking 
about life in general. 
t was it all for? 
He had been recalling his youth with its back-breaking labors 
on the farm and the resolve he had made to escape physical hard- 
by acquiring wealth. His first pathway out had been an 
Spportunity to clerk in the village store, but even there he had 
dissatisfied. It had come to him that the way to get rich 
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was not to work for other peo- / A ANG y 
ple, but to get other people == \ 
working for you. : 

Minna Shrob had inherited 
two thousand dollars. She 
was a dull girl, physically un- 
attractive, but her money 
would enable him to buy out 
the store in which he was em- 
ployed, so he had married her. 
After a fashion he had been good to her although there was 
nothing of romance about their marriage. He gave her what she 
asked for in the way of money. When she finally divorced him he 
did not argue about the settlemert she demanded for herself and 
her surviving daughter: He really had never known either of his 
girls. He had always been too busy making money to get ac- 
quainted with them. 

Step by step he went over his financial career. He felt that it 
was something that he had a right to be proud of, from that first 
two thousand dollars to his many millions, but for some reason 
he was entirely apathetic about it. He had achieved his ambition, 
he had got the thing out of life that he had thought he wanted, he 
had climbed to the very top of the path he had marked out for 
himself—and what was there in it? 

The prospect of taking up once more the financial burdens he 
had laid aside for the last month appalled him. Suppose he should 


return to his office and resume the management of his affairs, it 
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would only mean making money 
and more money, and what was 
the use of it? But what else was 
there for him to do? 

Suddenly aware of physical 
weariness, he espied a bench and 
sat down. He was in the Park 
‘within a stone’s throw of which he 
had lived for years but never be- 
fore had visited. The warm rays 
of the May sun, the budding green 
of the grass and the shrubbery, the 
twittering of the birds and the an- 
tics of the squirrels made the 
bench he had chosen a delightful 
spot for any lover of nature, but 
Old Man Kragg was entirely ob- 
livious to his surroundings. His 
mind was still busy with the great 
enigma—what was it all for? 

A tug at his trousers brought 
him sharply out of his reverie. A 
tow-headed youngster, a boy of 
perhaps three, clad in rompers, 
was standing beside him, looking 
expectantly at him. 

“Man, det Billy’s ball,” the 
child demanded imperiously. 

Old Man Kragg’s first reaction 
was one of annoyance. 

“‘What’sthat?”’ heaskedsharply. 
He was wholly unused to having 
anyone ask him to do something. 
For years and years he had been 
telling other people to do things 
for him. 

“Det Billy’s ball,” the young- 
ster repeated, pointing to a bush 
where his rubber ball had lodged 
out of his reach. 

Old Man Kragg looked help- 
lessly about. Where was the 
child’s mother or nurse? What 
did the park managers mean by 
letting unattended infants run 
about annoying people? But there 
was no one in sight to whom he 
could complain. 

“Det Billy’s ball, up dere, 
pease,” the child persisted. 

Heavily, unwillingly, Old Man 
Kragg got to his feet and dis- 
lodged the ball. 

“Sank you, nice man,” cried the 
boy, smiling happily at regaining 
his toy. 

As the youngster skipped mer- 
rily away, Mr. Kragg sank back in 
his seat again, finding himself all 
aglow with a most unusual sensa- 
tion. Entirely removed from all 
intimate human contacts by his 
manner of life, this was the first 
time in years—perhaps ever—that 
he had performed a kindly service 
for anyone. His now was the 
pleasurable feeling that a service 
rendered to another always brings. 
Novel and unusual the feeling he 
had just experienced was, but he 
found himself liking it. The 
child’s gratitude, so politely ex- 
pressed, had warmed him to his 
very soul. 

From one of the by-paths a 
pleasant-faced young matron 
emerged leading the little boy by 
the hand. As the child espied Mr. 
Kragg, he pointed excitedly. 

“Dere’s the man,” he cried en- 
thusiastically. “Nice man. Dot 
os ball.” 
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G,"‘Suppose you give away all this stuff that 
Man Kragg proposed. “‘But I lose my profit 
‘Don't you see the idea? The women, becaust 





isn't selling well—a gift with every dollar's worth you buy,’ Old 


om the goods,” objected William. 


“Ob, William!"’ Olga breathed. 


&¢t something for nothing, will all come back to our store.”’ 


Old Man Kragg found himself 
blushing, shamefaced at the idea 
of having his kindly act thus so 
blatantly advertised. 

“T hope my little boy has not 
been bothering you,” the woman 
apologized. She spoke with a 
slightly foreign accent, Swedish, 
he decided. 

“Not in the least,” he replied, 
confusedly raising his hat. 

The woman went on but the 
little boy, clutching her hand, 
turned back to smile beamingly on 
Old Man Kragg. 

“Nice man,” he repeated. 

For a long time after they had 
vanished he sat on the bench. Not 
a single one of his great financial 
achievements ever had given him 
as pleasurable a thrill as he had 
derived from this slight service to 
a helpless child. Could it be, he 
wondered, that he had planned his 
life all wrong? Were there other 
things more worth while than 
wealth? Had life cheated him? 

As he reentered his home he 
smiled grimly at the relief de- 
picted in the countenances of his 
secretaries at his safe reappear- 
ance. 

“Mr. Mills has been calling 
you,” said Mr. Blaine. ‘He wants 
to know if you cannot come down 
to the office tomorrow.” 

“Ne? 

“Tt is very important. There is 
that meeting to decide on the 
power merger.” 

“Not interested.” 

Day after day went by. Still 
Old Man Kragg stayed away from 
his office, refusing to see any of 
his associates, refusing to discuss 
business. He spent hours in his 
library in solitude, poring over the 
papers relating to the various 
companies he controlled. Even 
his secretaries were not taken into 
his confidence. 

But each day he went for a 
walk, invariably directing his 
steps to the bench where he first 
had met the child. To his joy, the 
child finding him there had recog- 
nized him, greeting him warmly. 
Using the only medium he knew 
he had tried to buy favor with a 
bright new quarter, delighting in 
the pleasure with which little Billy 
accepted it. But a minute later 
the boy was back, this time with 
his mother. 

“T cannot let my boy take 
money,” she said firmly. “Money 
means too much. It is something 
that must be worked for. Billy, 
give the gentleman back his 
money.” 

Obediently, even if unwillingly, 
the boy did as he was told. Mr. 
Kragg, abashed, accepted it, 
though he wanted to tell the 
mother that money meant nothing 
at all, that it wasn’t important, 
that he had piles and piles of 
money and it had not brought him 
happiness, but he contented him- 
self with merely asking: “How 
old is he?” 

Thus (Continued on page 7 
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th XCEPT for the pearl necklace the god- 
4 mother who was certainly no fairy had 
{ given her when she was born, Patience 
Winslow might, at eighteen, have merited 
the spontaneous tribute Richard Van Wynkle paid 
her that December afternoon when the observant 
gray of his eyes first encountered the radiant blue of 
hers. He believed, instantly and implicitly, that he 
had seen a girl who was, paradoxically, a regular girl and yet one 
girl in a million. 

Without knowing her name or another thing about her, he 
would have defended her against any suggestion of meanness, 
greed or self-seeking.. But he had yet to learn of the pearl neck- 
lace and the wish that had accompanied it—and what both had 
made of Pat. 

For of course she was the sort of girl who, having been given 
the sweet and Christian name of Patience, would be known as 
Pat. Just as he, having been born to the surname Van Wynkle, 
inevitably had been rechristened Rip. 

Of Rip, Pat had heard before their meeting—if you could call it 
that. ““He’s the cutest thing,” Muriel Thaxter, one of the two other 
girls who accompanied Pat this afternoon, had announced. “He’s 
working on that new apartment-house they’re building on Beacon 
Street. Sally’s got-an‘awful:crush on him, too.” 

“Crush yourself,” Sally-Eatonhad denied. ‘My heart’s still 
true to that divine traffic cop at the corner of Boylston and Tre- 
mont Streets.” 

“That stuck-up thing!” Muriel had gibed. “‘He’s too spoiled 
for words. The girls in the Little Building simply hang out of the 
windows by their-toes worshiping him—and he knows it!”’ 

“Oh, men are ali that way,” Sally had retorted serenely. “(Come 
along, ‘Pat—Muriel won’t give us any peace until her heart has 
had its daily flutter.” 

They were, to all outward seeming, three self-possessed young 
creatures, cool and collected of eye, as exquisitely attired as only 





princesses were popularly supposed to be able to afford to. be once. 


upon a time, and as only princesses seem unable to afford to 
be nowadays. . Each was to make her formal bow to society 
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~ Two may be com- 
pany, but three is a darn sight more ~ 
exciting,” ran Pat's thought. - : : 
“Especially when one glowers’’—as .-'~ 
Reggie did; but Rip was unabashed... 


within a week, for they were of the season’s crop of asbutaslel’ 
Social Register stuff all of them, moving within the glee 
of a rigidly prescribed orbit. 

And yet here they were, going blocks out of their way that one, A 
of them might share sensations similar to those of their sisters- 
under-the-skin who hung from office windows like benightet. 
blessed damozels when a traffic cop blew his whistle. \ Ae 

“Isn’t he a perfect peach?” demanded Muriel ecstatically: 

‘At the moment Rip stood, a blue-print in hand, silho 
against the chill blue of a December sky. And for all that : 
considered Muriel silly, Pat could: glimpse what Muriel saw ia 
him, even though she replied satirically: 

“What funny places peaches grow in.” 
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MORAL for 
Young Business 


Men— 


“He winked at Muriel yesterday,” contributed Sally. ‘Either 


, that or he got something in his eye.” 


Rip looked up from the blue-print, his personable young fore- 
head furrowed. “Wait a minute,” he commanded, as a steel 
girder swung up toward him. “That——” 

There he stopped short. His eyes had met Pat’s. He forgot 
the girder coming up toward him, forgot that what he stood on 
was only another steel girder, a scant foot wide. A second he 
stood, poised like a young eagle. And then: 

“Oh!” phrased Pat’s pretty lips, soundlessly, as he fell: 

That he had fallen for her she did not guess. But he, being a 
young man who knew his own mind, even when he made it up in 
ahurry, recognized the fact within the split second that elapsed 
before he caught at the girder he had slipped from and swung 
from it, pendulum wise. 

From below came an angry bellow. 

“Say,” demanded Tim McShane, the big Irishman who was 

g one of the subcontracts, “what’s the idea—think you 
Were taking a stroll along the Esplanade?” 

But if there was exasperation in his voice it was akin to that of 
amother whose small son has been lost and who is restored to her. 

Rip’s eyes met his—but only because Pat, with a purely in- 
stinctive toss of her pretty chin, had averted hers and was moving 
on. He took a deep breath, then grinned at Tim. 

And I almost fell off the girder myself,” Tim told Mrs. Tim 

that night. “One minute I thought I’d be digging him out of the 

tions with every bone in his body broke, including his fool 

neck, and the next he was telling me, cool as you please, that 

what he had fallen for was the girl I’m telling you about—one of 

society snips that parade by every afternoon looking as if 
Owned the earth.” 


Never Rush Your Prospect— 
Especially a Prospect 
inMARRIAGE 





“He doesn’t even know 
her name,” Mrs. Tim in- 
terjected. “And he'll 


never in the world be 
meeting her if she’s half 
as grand as you say.” 
Which proved that 
Mrs. Tim had yet to 
meet Rip and to appre- 
ciate his abilities. He 
sat at this precise minute 
in what he had described 
to his mother as the 
bachelor quarters he had 
selected “pending the 
completion of his Beacon 
Street apartment.” 


It is all furnished in 
period furniture [he had 
written}. The bed is an 
antique @nd'so is the only 
chair I have at my dis- 
posalat the moment. The 
mirror keeps me from van- 
ity, but there is running 
water in the reoom—every 
time I lift the pitcher. 
Of course, some might 
say that I couldn’t swing 
a cat in it, but why 
should I want to? 


He was, certainly, more pleasurably occupied at the moment. 
He sat on the antique chair with his feet on the antique bed, a 
Wednesday night newspaper in his hands. The paper had cost 
him three cents and he considered that the best investment he 
had ever made. It contained a full page of pictures, celebrating 
the season’s sprouting crop of buds. And—blessed be the Little 
Gods of Coincidence—among these was that which bore the 
caption: 

Miss Patience Winslow. 


What more could a man ask for three cents? Pat with her sleek 
head beautifully poised on slim shoulders, with the hint of a smile 
lurking at the corners of her lovely mouth . . . 

The picture held him for a long time before his eyes dropped 
lower, to read what ran under it. 


Included among this season’s débutantes is Miss Winslow, whose 
formal presentation will take place at a tea given by her mother, 
Mrs. Horatio Winslow (née Adams) at the College Clubon Decerm- 
ber 11th. 


To that his reaction was characteristic. 

“An afternoon affair,’ he mused. “I fear a prior engagement 
will interfere with my being among those present—but the plea- 
sure will.merely be deferred.” 

The eleventh came, and with it a first fall of snow, crystal clear 
under the arc-lights that kept their tryst with the early dusk. 
The snowfall was scant but steel girders became slippery and 
treacherous, and so Rip’s prior engagement ended early, after all, 
and a little after four found him parked at the College Club—out- 
side with the gathering line of sleek motors. 

Inside, Pat, at her loveliest, stood at her mother’s side while 
the guests streamed by. 

“My dear—how you have grown!” All her mother’s friends 
seemed to regard this as an unprecedented phenomenon. “I 
can remember how sweet you were with long curls és 

The comment of her contemporaries was more to the point. 

“Pat—you’re a knock-out. Your new bob is simply divine!” 

All around her the heavy scent of flowers. (‘Yes, the eleventh 
—charge to Mrs. Horatio Winslow, please.”) And music, in- 
evitably. (Gracious, how those violinists soaked you for an after- 
noon, and cash on the spot too!) And in an adjoining room tea, 
with Muriel and Sally and her other intimates pouring cease- 
lessly. 

“So good of you to come,” Pat (Continued on page 21 3) 
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The Story of the Innocent Book Agent 
on the Old Mississippi 


HE slowest steamboat that ever snored its way up 
and down the Mississippi River was the Moria. Its 
name suggested a yawn at morning and a dreamy lull 
at noon. Once I took passage on the Moria from St. 
Louis to New Orleans, and I have cause never to forget it. 

. Among the passengers was Jay Gould. Just as the boat was 
shoving off, a man who attracted the attention of every by- 
stander, Governor Hogg, of Texas, appeared on the upper deck. 

Soon he and Gould fell to talking, but their conversation was 
interrupted by as peculiaf-a creature as I had ever seen, a lank 
man who in every attitude seemed to apologize for his intrusion 
into the affairs:of the world. But like most men who are ac- 
centedly meek, hé was sontewhat persistent, for he began at once 
to hand biisiness:cards about. A bit of stiff paper told me 
that his. name,. Weatherby K. Wigston and that he was 
selling a subseription book, “The Royal Road to Happiness.” 
He turned about, gestured, and a big darky with a hump of 
books strappeans his back duckingly approached. 

“Unstrap, Sam,” he commanded. “Now, gentlemen, I am 
going to give you an opportunity to improve your minds.” 

He caught up a specimen of his crib of wisdom and held it out 
with both hands, and well he might, for it was not only heavy 
with accumulated learning but with polished metal, its lids 
fastened by an enormous brass clasp. 

“How much is this brass clasp worth?” Gould inquired. “I 
mean, what do you sell it for?” 

The book agent smiled. ‘A nice discrimination,” he said. 
“But I may add that it does not sell for as much as it is worth. 
It hovers low, Sir, at ten dollars.” : 

Gould reached down into his pocket. “TI’ll buy a copy.” 

Hogg also bought a copy. And now Mr. Wigston turned to me. 

“J don’t see how you can get along without one.” 

I might have been tempted, but I had a more pressing need for 
the employment of ten dollars; I had heard it whispered that an 
old-time: poker game was to be spread in the faded ‘saloon where 
slaves had been won and lost.- The.considerate agent did not 
urge’me; he withdrew his searching eyes to bestow them upon an 
overdressed man who stood near. Upon him a hillside bride- 
groom would have bent envious gazes. i 

“Would you be interested in this great work——” 

The diamond flasher cut him off with a sniff.. “I’ve got a pair 
of brass knucks in my trunk and don’t need any more metal.” 

As-we proceeded on our slow journey Weatherby K. Wigston 
became. known as the Brass Clasp. I learned that the diamond 
flasher’s‘name was Spud Waller, that he had been a successful 
Louisiana mule man but that he was now traveling for pleasure. 

“The Captain says we'll be far enough down the river to 
have a little game tonight,” he suggested to me. “How about you?” 

‘“‘Weak-e€nough to be willing,’ I answered. 

“Good enough. Rich fellows are now coming aboard, planters 
that would bet the last grain of sand in their cotton fields. Look 
at Brass trying to sell a book to a negro preacher.” 

“T wonder if he plays poker,” I ventured. 

At this moment someone beckoned, and as Spud and I stepped 
forward, Brass inquired: “Where are you gentlemen going so 
eagerly?” 

“To join a poker game down in the old saloon, and you’d better 
stay where you are,” Waller answered. 

We left him standing there, but the game was neither old nor 
eventful when he came into the saloon. Colonel Whitford, of New 
Orleans, a gentleman for whom I had instantly conceived a 
liking, courteously gestured him toward a chair, but Brass 
smiled and drew back. 

“No, I thank you, Sir. I never played a card in my life.” 

After an early triumph on my part the game fell into a lull. I 
saw Brass gather up a discarded deck of cards. He sat down ata 
table and began mutely to study the pasteboards. 
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The game held late, and on my way to bed I caught sight of 
Brass, sitting on his bunk, dealing hands to imaginary player, 
One evening we were arranging the last game to be played 
before arriving at New Orleans. We had just drawn up to the 
table when the Brass Clasp approached. wit: 
; Spud Waller slightly shoved back. ‘What are you going to do, 

TASS?” ee 

“Take a hand. I have made a study of the.game and have 
learned it.” 

He sat down and in his fumbling way had the usual luck of 
the novice. He tangled with Spud and after several raises 
flopped down a flush and took the pot. It was now my deal, 
and sitting to my right, he shoveled the cards toward me, 
awkward in everything except speech. 

I was more than willing that the game should break up. With 
my present luck and the winnings of the night before I was about 
six hundred dollars to the good. 

It was my deal, and shuffling the cards I passed them to Brass 
tocut. He did it in so sloppy a way that Spud was moved ini- 
tably to call out: “Pig’s feet fingers!” 

I looked at my hand, exultant with a jack full. The rich 
planter, sitting to my left, opened the pot for fifty dollars. 
Colonel Whitford raised him a hundred. Spud, who was next, 
glanced at his hand and looked as if he were about to sneeze, 
He stayed, and now came my time. I raised a hundred dollars. 

“Wait a minute,” said Brass. “In your eagerness you have 
ignored me.” I begged his pardon and withdrew my bet. 
“Thank you, Sir. It’s likely to cost a good bit of money, but 
I’ve got to stay.” 

I renewed my bet of a hundred, and now it was up to the rich 
planter again. He raised five hundred. Spud raised the bet 
one thousand. Colonel Whitford mused for a time and said that 
he was impelled to see the lift; and then someone exclaimed: 

“Throw away the deck. There’ll be no draw.” 


RASS shoved in for all he was worth, a jolting raise, and I felt 
B my knees knocking together. I could not meet the extent of 
the boost, but I came in for all I had, a show-down for my moneys 
worth in the event that my hand should be the best. The rich 
planter raised five thousand, looking at Spud. I felt that as this 
was the last set-to it was a game of bluff; and Spud must have 
thought so, too, for he raised ten thousand. It was the only 
game I had ever seen that looked like stage poker in a Western 
drama. 

Colonel Whitford dropped out, and as Brass and I were all in, 
the contest was bety-c2n Spud and the rich planter. Colonel 
Whitford said in a whisper that the pot must amount to more 
than fifty thousand. 

Up to the planter again, and now he said to Spud: “Beat four 
aces and take the money.” 

Spud looked as if he were about to sneeze. Tremulously we 
waited. : 

“My dear Sir,” he said, “‘you must know that in poker there is 
no invincible hand. Your four aces are hamstrung. I havea 
nine high straight flush.” 

Brass had arisen but dropped heavily upon his chair. | 
fanned him with my hat. Looking at me gratefully he said: 

“T must go now and sell my books.” 

Colonel Whitford turned to me. “I beg your pardon, but I 
take it that you are about broke. Come home with me and stay 
until you can get work along your professional lines.” : 

Thankfully I accepted. He lived in a delightful old mansion 
where Spanish moss hung from the oaks. The following forenoon 
we were sitting in his library when the Captain of the Moria was 
shown into the room. He shook our hands cordially, and after 
sitting down, remarked upon the weather and then chuckled deep 
within himself, but assumed a serious air when he remarked: 
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a understand that you gentlemen had quite a game last night.” 
, Yes, Sir,” the Colonel agreed, “‘and I am not likely to forget 
‘No, I suppose not, and especially after I have told you some- 
ing concerning it. I have just learned that Spud Waller is a 
sort of Western poet gone wrong, and is a stool-pigeon for Brass 
Clasp, the shrewdest card sharp in the world. When he cut the 
cards the last deal he slipped in a cold deck. He is known 
throughout the West as Canada Bill.” 


The Colonel arose and went to a door leading out into the 
yard. 

“Buck,” he called, and a negro’s deep voice answered: 

“Yas, Sah.” 

“Buck, on the center table in the drawing-room there is a book 
with a big brass clasp. Wrap that book in a horse blanket, Buck, 
take it out and throw it into the sewer.” 

And from the yard there came a deep voice: “Yas, Sah, right 
now.” 
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The Story So Far: 


ALENTINE 

Morris was 

undoubtedly a 
g nius on the stage. She 
was also one of those 
women who cannot help 
having men mixed up in 
all the momentous 
events of their lives. 
And she was a woman. 
with a dual personality 
—one side contempla- 
tive, religious, fine, aus-' 
tere; the other, reckless 
and sensual. Her whole 
life was a conflict. be- 
tween these two natures. 

There were four really 
important men in her 
life. Two touched her 
on the spiritual side, 
two on the sensual. 

To Father Bexland, 
the finest type of priest, 
she went when she 
needed help and under- 
standing, and was dis- 
gusted with the world, 
in which she played too 
often the part of a riot- 
ing bacchante. 

Dale, the young playwright who 
plucked her out of obscurity and 
made her famous overnight in his 
first big play, also touched her on 
the spiritual side. He understood 
her; he could bring out the best in 
her. She made him a confidant 
and warm friend. But this was 
very hard for Dale. He loved 
Valentine deeply, and it tore his 
emotions to hear her confidences about the man 
she loved. 

This man was the young actor, Mark Trever. 

Trever was handsome; he was also -shallow, 

selfish and egotistical. Valentine despised him 

for these things, yet she was in bondage to him. 

As the result of an early love affair, she had 

borne him a chil ., little Brian. Trever had dropped her com- 
pletely until she became famous; then he had picked her up again, 
solely for his own advantage, and she saw this, but could not help 
loving him. 

The fourth man in her life was Campion, manager of her theater 
—ruthless, scheming, dissipated, yet possessed of some finer ap- 
preciation for Valentine’s art. 
Campion and his impossible wife. But underneath, she feared 
him. He was like a tireless wolf on her trail. Dale too feared 
Campion, on her account. Campion loved her, and Dale knew 
that he had an uncanny way of getting what he wanted. 

The dramatic possibilities of this situation came to a crisis 
when little Brian died. Valentine had by then left Campion and 
Dale, and was in management with Trever and Carrie Geean, a 
wealthy woman who prostituted and exploited Valentine’s genius; 
and after Brian’s death, they had a bitter scene in which Valen- 
tine saw clearly Trever’s devastating jealousy and monstrous 
selfishness. His spell was broken for her forever. She hated the 
life she had been living, and broke her contract with Carrie Geean, 


Socially, Valentine trampled on. 
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QI shall sue you for breach of 
contract,’’ said Trever. “‘Do so!” 
Miss Geean said. “But I shall 
be very sorry for you when I put 
Valentine into the witness-box.”’ 


who forced her into a promise to pay £16,000 damages. 
Dale at that time was in Egypt. Campion had got his new 

play by trickery, to hold it as a lure for Valentine to return to 
his management; and Dale was disgusted with the world of petty 
theatrical intrigue, and with Valentine’s subservience to Trevet. 
Hearing of Brian’s death, he left Egypt to hurry back to her; but 
he was taken ill with influenza at Trieste, and could not proceed. 
On the day when Valentine definitely broke with Carrie Geean, 
Campion was quietly waiting in another room of Valentine’s bun- 
galow with a proposal which would completely change her future. 


1 


AMPION sat by the fire in the drawing-room of 
Lamorva with a copy of the Era in his hand. He was 
obviously impatient. From time to time he looked at 
his watch, and once he exclaimed audibly, “Confound 

the woman!” 

At last, as the time seemed long and nobody came, he got up, 
dropped the paper on the carpet near the fire, thrust his hands 
into the pockets of his wide trousers and walked to the French 
window. He opened it and stepped out onto the flagstones. 

The vitality of the wind made his yellow-gray face tingle; the 
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freshness of it played round the puckers 
and pouches of his eyes. He drew in the 
air through his distended nostrils, lifting 
his big chest, then exhaled, then inhaled 


again. 

The-healthiness in this deserted place, 
silent and cold by the sea, startled him, 
aflected him not only physically but 
morally. Suddenly he felt within him a 
sort of heavy longing for a life quite dif- 
ferent from the life he had led, the, 
business life, the theater life, always intent on money-making, on 
getting there. He realized his age, that the better part of life was 
over for him, that in spite of his bodily strength, which was still 
great though he had done so much to dissipate it, he must soon be 
old. The sea wind seemed to tell him his age, to point out to him 
what was to come, the inevitable descent. 

Women! All through his life, as he thought back, women and 
money had been the two things, the two holdings in the hands of 
Life, which he had struggled after. Always he had been after 
Women and money. And he had been successful in his obstinate 
endeavors to possess many women and much money. 

Even now he was fresh from a financial triumph. A big specu- 
lation in oil shares which he had gone in for “‘bald-headed” haé 
turned out even better than he had hoped. He had just got out 
with a very large profit. So large had been the profit that he had 

able to stop his wife’s mouth—so he put it to himself—with 

4 string of black pearls without missing the money he had paid 
orit. The Central Theater wasn’t doing too well, certainly, but 
t seemed scarcely to matter at the moment. And the luck 
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would change—when he had 
hiked Maud Eden out of 
the place. She was the 
devil in the theater and 
now the public seemed 
tired of her, as he was. 

He would hike her out 
—and get someone else 
in! 

Yes, he would get 
someone else in. 

Already his mind had 
got away from death 
and was back among 
women. What a hold 

a long passion gets 

over aman! But 

he felt strange to- 
day, and, in spite 
of the determina- 
tion which was in 
him, and which he 
knew to be power- 
ful and fierce, he 
felt full of forebod- 
ing. 

He shook his big 
shoulders. ‘‘Will that 
cursed woman never 
go?” 

Just then he heard a 
soft, melodious chord 
somewhere behind him, 
and near. 
“An 
He swung round on 
the flags with a heavy 
but active movement, 
and saw Valentine com- 
ing into the room with 
the open window. He thought 
she looked oddly white and expressive. Perhaps it was the effect 
of the dull light. And then her short, copper-colored hair! That 
had altered her, and he wasn’t quite accustomed to it yet. 

“Aren’t you cold out there?’’ she asked him. 

“Well, if I stayed out I’d need an overcoat. 

“Yes.” 

“My Lord! I thought you’d never get rid of her.” His eyes 
went over her face trying to read her. ‘‘Settled it?” 

“Ves,” 

“‘You’re—you’re not going back to her?” 

“No, I’m not going back.”” She put her long hands to her dyed 
hair and moved her head. = 


Fs 






She’s gone?” 
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He made a movement to join her in the room. When he did 
that she said: 

“No, let me come out 

“You'll catch cold.” 

“T’ll get a coat. And I’ll get yours. Let’s have a walk. There’s 
a stairway cut in the cliff. Let’s go down to the beach. Oh—I 
must be out. D’you mind?” 

“Of course not!” 

She went away quickly. He watched her enticing angular 
figure, very thin, disappear through the doorway. He set his big 
lips together. 

“‘What’s it? She’s nothing much of a figure really, but there’s 
something—she’s got it! She’s got genius! She’s different from 


1? 


all the rest. I could work her into a success that’d set the world ~ 


talking, give me the chance. She’s got it. And the rest of ’em 
haven’t!” His way of estimating the mystery which can never be 
really estimated. ‘“She’s an artist. They’ve nearly done for her 
between ’em, but I’ll nurse her back into the real thing. I'll 
nurse her back!’”’ And something deep in him glowed, something 
of which he had no need to be, even secretly, ashamed. “Give me 
the chance—give me the chance.” 

He saw her coming back, her head still uncovered, wearing a 
long astrakhan coat, and carrying his big fur-lined coat over her 


arm. 

“Here! Put it on!. I’llhelp you. Here’s your cap.” She had 
had it in her hand under the coat. He let her help him. “I don’t 
wear a hat here,’’ she said. “I like the wind in my hair. It seems 
to help me.” 

“Ah!-and ‘you ‘want helping. That’s sure!” 

As they: wentidown the garden he looked at her out of the tail 
of his eye. Fhedetachment, the intense preoccupation he de- 
tected in her affected him powerfully. He felt that she was just 
conscious that he-was there with her, but that her mind was work- 
ing, desperately perhaps, on something which she thought was 
wholly her concern, not at all his. 

“‘Where’s the steps?” 

“You'll see in a minute. Follow me.” 

She went over the cliff edge, suddenly turning to the left. The 


wind lifted her thick hair. The dyed ends stood up, shook, di-. 


vided in violent disorder. She sank away from the garden. He 
followed her. 

“By Jove, this is cunning!’’ he said. “One’d never suspect it 
was here.” 


HE didn’t answer. Lightly, swiftly she was going down the 
steep: steps. Her movement made him feel awkward and 
heavy, and aware of his age. He plunged down firmly after her. 

“There!” she said. 

- All houses were hidden from them. They- stood under the 
shadow of the cliff alone with the sand and the sea. It was as if 
nature, brusk and naked, suddenly seized them in cold and almost 
» violent arms. 

“T come here every day,” she said, “‘when the tide’s down.” 

“*D’you come with your mother?” 

~ “No; alone. Mother says it’s too sad here. When she goes out 
she walks on the top. She’d made Brian her life. She cares for 
nothing now.” 

‘Well, she’s got you.” é 

“T’m too different from her to be of much use to her. Of course 
she’s fond of me. But I believe she’s afraid of me. I don’t want 
her to be. I hate her to be. But I believe she is. I can’t help 
having a‘brain quite different from hers. But it frightens her.” 

“T think you had a try to frighten me when you came to the 
Central,’’? said Campion, pulling his motor cap a little lower down 
over his eyes. ‘Lord! this is some air and no mistake. Where are 
we making for?” 

“Let’s walk towards the sea.” 

“Right! Want an arm?” 

“No, thank you.” 

They set out over the sand with the wind in their faces. 
Valentine’s copper-colored hair stood up on end, exposing her 
white forehead. 

“T say,” said Campion bluntly, ‘“‘whatever did you dye your 
hair for?” ‘ 

“T don’t know. Why have I danced night after night in hot 
little beastly night clubs full of fools thinking they are living? 
Why have I wasted my money and run up debts for things I 
didn’t really want and that have done me no good? Why have 
I taken my talent down into the sewers and played the charlatan 
instead of aiming at the stars even if I only reached the tree tops? 
Why was I a bad mother?” 

“That you weren’t I’ll bet my last shilling.” 














The 


“You don*t know! A man can’t ever know about such thi 
A child needs—oh, I didn’t give mine what he needed! I didnt 
I didn’t. And now I never can.” There was desperation in he 
voice. She pointed towards the tumbling brown waters. “J fe 
as if he’d gone far out over the sea where I can never follow him” 
she said. “When I look at the sea I find myself searching for him 
Isn’t it ridiculous?” They walked on for a moment in sileng 
over the sand. Then she said, “I can’t begin again with Brian 
But I’m going to begin again without him.” 

Campion lifted a big hand and gently pressed her arm for, 
moment. 

“Now you’re talking. You've been right off the track. You’ 
got to get back. To be square with you, I was ashamed of yo 

t first night at the Playhouse. You were a terror in the Cep. 

tral, but you were an artist and I forgave you. But at the Play. 
house you were a race-horse that had allowed itself to be har. 
nessed to a donkey cart. You hadn’t had the spunk to kick the 
thing to matchwood, and I was ashamed of you. But now youll 
start again.” 


. pares her head, and ge oe over sideways, as she 
gave him a long, ange which he didn’t understand, 
-“Yes. But how?” 

“You'll start with me. Now you’ve got rid of old Carrie you’ 
got to come back tome. By the way, Carrie’s a stiff propositio 
I don’t see how you shunted her.” A 

Valentine stood still. “Oh, I’d forgotten!” <r 

“What'd you forgotten?” : 

“Since Brian—I believe my brain’s had a shake. I forget 
things in a moment. How am I going to begin again? Theres 
something I’ve got to do first, and I don’t see how I can ever do 
it. But I must doit. If I don’t I’m a robber.” se 

“Whatever are you talking about?” said Campion, with his 
characteristic roughness. a 

“I was bound to Carrie for five years.” 

“Well, but you’ve got out of it. You just said so.” 

“But I didn’t say how.” ¢ 

“What d’you mean? She’s standing out for something?” 

“She says Constantine’s play’s gone to nothing. They'll have 
to take it off. She’slosing money.” a 

Campion’s lips twisted in a grim smile. “Carrie Geean losing 
money! Wish I’d seen her mug today!’’ Valentine walked on 
slowly and he kept beside her. ‘“‘And you tell me she’s satisfed 
to lose you on top of her money? Well, then, I know nothing about 
Carrie Geean.”’ 

“Carrie is within her rights,” said Valentine, in a low voice that 
was almost lost in the wind: ‘‘She’s within her rights.” 

“What’s that?” said Campion sharply. 

“Naturally she wants compensation!” 

“Aha!” exclaimed Campion. And he stopped in his tum 
“Now we’re getting to it! Now we’re pn to old Carrie!” 

‘Why d’you call her old?’ , ae 

“Because she is old. She’s been going ever since I can re 
member. She ain’t-far off sixty.” 

“T never thought——” 

“She’s as clever as the-devil. And look at her health! Why, 
she’s made of stone, heart and all. And stone don’t suffer from 
disease so far as I know. So'Carrie wants compensation! What's 
she want?” , : 

Valentine looked at the sea.. There was something like despait 
in her eyes. “What a crazy creature I am!” she thought. “I 
said I’d compensate her. What did I mean? I can’t. Howcan 
I? And I said I would—just on impulse. I’m mad!” é 

And the roaring of the’sea came to her, and she saw Brian die 
and she saw Trever’s eyes when he was telling her that she had 
determined to act, while Brian lay unburied, because she was 
afraid of Trever’s getting all the applause, and for a moment 
felt the world into which she had been born as a monster to be 
escaped from. But Carrie had to be compensated first. 

‘‘What’s she want?”’ Campion repeated. 

“Sixteen thousand pounds.” 

Suddenly he began to laugh. “Sixteen thousand? That's the 
best I’ve heard since I was foaled! Sixteen thousand, 4 
pounds if you please, not—it must have been dollars! Carnes 

merican. She reckons in dollars. She’s asking you for dollars. 

“No. She was making five hundred pounds a week with 
play, and it seemed certain to run another eight months at least 
So—you see! Oh, why are we talking about money out here 

‘Want to go indoors?” i 

“No, no! But it’s awful to be talking like this by the sea, isn't 
it? It’s grotesque. But sometimes everything seems grotesque 
to me now. And I seem grotesque in it.” 
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@.Mark Trever had at last destroyed her incomprehensible infatuation. She 
ought surely to feel free. But Valentine was overcome by a feeling of fatalism. 


vd took her by the arm. Let’s walk!” 
es.” 
_ She felt supported. His strong touch had meaning in it, a lift 
in it that she was acutely conscious of. She had often thought 
Campion a brute. She had often been disgusted by his coarseness 
and brutality. But she had never felt him to be weak. Now she 
felt that he was strong. 
5 what did you say to old Carrie when she opened her mouth 

you?” 

“I said I’d compensate her, that somehow I’d manage to 
compensate her.” 

Not to the tune of sixteen thousand pounds!” 


“Come on, now! 


“She must have thought I meant that.” said Valentine. 

“You can’t give her sixteen thousand pounds. You haven't 
got the money so old Carrie can’t get it from you. That’s 
certain. So what’s she going to do?” 

“She says she will have to sue me for compensation if I don’t 
give it to her.” 

“Does she? Then let her sue you. She’ll get something, of 
course. But she won’t get within a few miles of what she’s asking 
you.” 

“T can’t let her sue me.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I can never explain why I (Continued on page 167) 
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C.Gene Buck 


T IS difficult to imagine a flashy, hell-roaring street like 

Broadway with its stenciled sapience spawning such a senti- 

mental, God-fearing fellow as Gene Buck. He is a combina- 

tion of Broadway sophistication and naiveté that is astonish- 
ing. 
Wilton Lackaye once summed him up at a public dinner as “a 
slinger of slang, a Follies lyricist with the efficiency of a Schwab 
and the soul of a sister of charity.” 

If, as someone has said, he reflects the spirit of Broadway, 
it is possible to believe the Dazzling Canyon has a soul. 

Gene Buck literally groped out of total darkness to the lights 
of the street that adores him. For four months before he came 
to Manhattan twenty years ago he had been led areund the 
streets of his native Detroit stone-blind. 

He saw the metropolis first through a slight smoky film with 
$13.40 in his pockets. He went there “to be out of the way.” 
When his sight returned overnight he made a precarious living 
painting covers for Tin Pan Alley’s sentimental songs. From 
this he drifted into the theatrical world to wind up a few months 
ago as the successful producer of a smashing musical success. 
ge fuzzy hat with a flaring side dip: fits him still. He is an 


roadway 


The Story of Gene 

Buck, who started 

in New York, Blind, 
and with $13.40 


urbane fellow with a flair for gaudy suits, vests and 
scarves who greets his familiars with a cheery “ ’Lo, 

Kid!” He strikes you somewhat as a collar-ad model 

come to life. 

Buck knows all the Broadway tricks, yet I sawa 
broken-down actor “cry” him out of his overcoat one 
stormy wintry night in a restaurant. Someone sug- 
gested it was a hundred to one shot he would pawnit 

for booze. 

“That’s a good bet to lose on a human being,” said 
Buck. 

Gene Buck’s career has been one of casting bread on 
the Broadway waters. He once told me when I chided 
him for what I considered a worthless bit of charity: 

“Listen, Kid, I’m just a sentimental Mick. My religion 
has been ‘Give the kid a chance,’ and I'll keep at 
it until the Great Stage Manager rings down the curtain. 

I still believe in Santa Claus.” 
And no one has given so many “kids” a chance along 
Broadway. It was Buck who saw Will Rogers with his 

horse in vaudeville and persuaded Ziegfeld to give him $175 a 

week—without the horse—in the old Midnight Frolic. “It 

was the turning-point of my career,” says Rogers. 

It was Buck who saw stuttering Frisco, the dancer, with his 
derby and “heater” in a Chicago honky-tonk and made him a 
Broadway head-liner. W. C. Fields was a vaudeville juggler in 
a “dumb act” until Buck discovered him and sent him hurtling to 
legitimate stage fame. He gave Fields the first line he ever spoke 
on the stage. 

He found Ed Wynn and his funny collapsible hat rattling 
around in vaudeville and unlocked the gates to stardom. He 
discovered John Steele, the tenor, singing for wounded soldiers, 
wrote “Tulip Time” for him, had Ziegfeld put him in the Follies, 
and the singer was made overnight. Eddie Cantor made his 
first bid for fame singing to Buck in a deserted theater. Ukulele 
Ike was ing to four-a-day audiences in Harlem when 
Buck heard him. Allyn King was singing in a Hartford cabaret. 

There are innumerable others I cannot recall. Buck has 
picked at least a dozen beautiful show-girls who have attained 
prominent speaking parts and stardom. 

The late and beloved Victor Herbert once said to me during a 
Follies rehearsal when Buck had leaped over the footlights to 
calm a hysterical principal: “I often think God made Gene 
Buck and then sat around and felt good all day.” Buck was 
Herbert’s closest pal and Gene went to bed four days trying to 
get hold of himself after that composer’s passing. : 

Gene Buck is such a bundle of human contradictions that in 
glancing over what I have written I am wondering if I have 
given the impression he is just one of those innumerable slangy 
Broadwayites with a streak of tenderness. Such is not my 
intention. 

His erudition and leadership are best illustrated by the fact 
that he was chosen for the position, which he now holds, of 
President of the American Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers which means he is the spokesman for that glittering and 
illustrious galaxy. 

Just as he knows the coffee-and-cake “piff-awmers” and the 
gold-toothed burlesque blondes from the Circle to Herald Square, 
so is he a personal friend on terms of easy familiarity Wi 
President Coolidge, Cardinal Patrick Hayes, Otto Kahn, 
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Mrs. Gene Buck (formerly Helen Falconer, leading lady 


for Fred Stone) with young Gene Junior and George. 


Ring Lardner, Irvin Cobb, Mischa Elman, Joseph Urban, John 
Philip Sousa, Joseph Tumulty, Mayor James Walker—they 
wrote two songs together twenty years ago—General Pershing, 
and scores of others. 

His home life has been singularly ideal for one whose career 
has been pitched to the Broadway tempo. In ro15 he was 
married to the beautiful and talented Helen Falconer, who was 
for many years leading lady for Fred Stone. Mrs. Buck retired 
from the stage immediately after her marriage and the couple 
live in a fine home at Great Neck and have two growing sons. 


NTIL about a year ago Buck was Flo Ziegfeld’s right-hand 
man. 

During this long association, which ended amicably, Buck 
wrote seventeen editions of the Follies and fifteen Midnight 
ag of which presaged the flood of musical shows of 

is day. 

Buck camped on Ziegfeld’s door-step for many months before 
the gate was opened. He finally wrote a song for Lillian 
Lorraine which was accepted for the Follies. But in the re- 
hearsal elimination it was thrown out and Buck was again where 
he started—hat in hand at the outer gate. 

In desperation he secured a tryout at the old Hammerstein’s 
Victoria for Miss Lorraine and his song, with Dave Stamper at 
the piano. And with a simple velvet back-drop Miss Lorraine 
became a hit overnight and her song, ‘““My Daddy Has a Sweet- 

» was whistled everywhere. 

Ziegfeld called him back to the fold and their close-knit com- 
panionship lasted until Buck cut away on his own. Ziegfeld 
taught Buck much of his showmanship but in return Buck fur- 
nished more clicking ideas for the Ziegfeld revues than any other 
two men. They were the Damon and Pythias of Broadway, 
occupying the same apartment and constantly seen together until 
ach was married. They are the direct antithesis of each other— 

is glum and silent and Buck gay and vivacious. 
. Among Buck’s lyrical hits were “Hello, Frisco,” “Tulip Time,” 
Underneath the Japanese Moon,” “Hello, Springtime,” 
‘Lonely Little Melody,” “Blushing Rose,” “Garden of My 
Dreams,” “(No Foolin’,” “’Neath the South Sea Moon” and 
countless others. Most of these were written in collaboration 
with Dave Stamper, but Buck also collaborated with Victor 
, Jerome D. Kern, Louis A. Hirsch, Rudolf Friml, Franz 
, Mischa Elman,. James Hanley, Al Von Tilzer and Ray- 
mond Hubbell. 

All these activities, however, belong more or less to the chimeri- 

tal fame of Broadway. It is for his self-sacrificing ministrations 


during the war that Buck will be remembered when the ink of 
his theatrical record has faded. 

He was not called or chosen. He made his own place. He 
saw the boys coming back with empty sleeves, sightless eyes, 
wrecked bodies and twisted brains and he gave up his theatrical 
work to specialize in looking after them. 

He became their Buddy, for he talked their language and he 
understood. There is an unforgetable picture of Gene Buck 
standing beside a cot in a New York hospital. An emaciated 
youth with socketless eyes groped for Buck’s strong hand. 

“They got me, Gene,”’ he said simply. A year before he had 
swung down the Avenue, his head held high to cheers. And 
here he was a broken thing well-nigh friendless and alone. 

“T know, Kid. It’s a tough break. I was blind myself but 
we gotta laugh or go nuts in this crazy world,” and Buck sat at 
the side of the cot and told a story with a stage laugh on his lips 
and his eyes stteaming tears. And he left the kid smiling. 

Buck organized entertainment for more than 100,000 in de- 
barkation hospitals. He brought 25,000 wounded to the Lambs’ 
Club to be entertained by such stars as Will Rogers, John 
McCormack, Paul Whiteman, David Warfield, Fred Stone, 
William Collier, Augustus Thomas and scores of others, and 
— Buck and all the rest donned aprons and served them 
meals. 

And some months later when a semblance of order was re- 
stored to a blood-soaked universe, the Lambs’ Club gave the 
famous “Gene Buck Dinner.” He knew nothing about it but 
was jockeyed into the dining-room by a friend. 

The rafters shook with cheers and the bewildered guest 
moved to his chair of honor in a trance. In the blur of one of the 
most distinguished audiences ever gathered in New York he 
heard a speaker say: 

“Tf the Lambs had never done anything else, this one act, 
sponsored by Gene Buck, should justify our existence. If we 
ever do wrong, some part of our answer to our detractors must be 
‘Gene Buck was one of us.’ ” 

There was that muffled quiet preceding a gathering storm and 
the voice of the Lambs’ Shepherd boomed: 

“Gene Buck! A little order, boys! Give the kid a chance!” 

The storm broke. No cheering and applause—not even that 
to Jenny Lind at Castle Square Garden—has ever been so noisy 
and prolonged: -It- brought crowds-on the run from turbulent 


Broadway a half-block away. 

And when it had finished they found Gene Buck—the slangy, 
worldly Broadway kid—almost too weak to rise to his feet. He 
was limp from tears. 
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@“‘Cal,”” said Anna, “Father wants you to forget what be said—and bring 
me home.”’ “‘An’ ol’ Texas cow-puncher like me had no business makin’ 


Po W.E. Heitland love to you. Your Daddy was plumb right when he told me to git.”’ 
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cA Romance of the 
Big Tops 


T A poker-game, say twelve, or one, or two in the 
morning, a woman is seldom necessary. 
“Mr. Cubby Snod, you put down those cards and 
come in before I bring you in!” 

It was out on a railroad track where Mr. Cubby Snod was, 
and Mrs. Snod after him; Mrs. Snod in the shadow, the checkered, 
long ribbon shadow of a side-tracked string of half-lighted, half- 
dark sleeping-cars, her blond hair in curl-papers, pink silk pajamas 
on, bare feet in worsted slippers, and a flash-light pointing like a 
revolver along the cinder bank where her husband and three other 
gentlemen sat around a flickering lantern with a pack of cards and 
a pile of chips. 

Mr. Snod looked up, pushed his hat back. “Now, Mama, why 
don’t you go in an’ sign your postal cards?” he said. “Why don’t 
you run along in an’-——” 

“Run nowhere!” Dolly Snod broke in shrilly—thin high 
voice, little toy high steam-whistle, little female chanticleer. 
“When I go in, Cubby Snod, you'll go right along with me! Am 
I going to have a husband spend his life with a bunch of poker 
hounds? No! Will I eat alone night after night and him sitting 
onthe railroad track? No! Is there any reason my husband can’t 
stay home like other husbands? No! I should worry myself into 
gray hair for someone who——”’ 

A window-shade snapped up in the dark car behind her. 

‘Dolly, for cryin’ out loud!” somebody said. ‘“Can’t you get 
wise to the fact folks are tryin’ to sleep! You've got a voice like a 
tusty baby carriage!” 

Dolly Snod looked up at a face and a topknot of hair, an indis- 
tinct daub against the shadows. 

“Say, this country’s free!” she retorted. “I’ve got a right to 
talk to my own husband! If anybody don’t like it, they know 
what they ——”’ 

Atall man with trousers over a nightshirt, shoe-strings flapping, 
hair mussed by having been in bed, swung down the car steps be- 
_ hind Mrs. Dolly Snod, picked her under one arm like a bundle of 

laundry and strode down the track. Mrs. Snod kicked and sput- 
tered, shrieked a little, hit him on the knees. 

Two hundred feet along he plumped her up on the platform of a 
car where the door was opeu, a light shining, a smell of coffee 
coming out. 

“There,” he said. ‘“Now.stay there! I’ll tell Cubby what 
you’ve got to say to him!” ~ 

Mrs. Snod stood on the bottom step and watched him go back 
up the track, saw him arrive at the circle of lantern-light, reach 
down, pick up a wriggling something. Then she laughed, got 
herself back on the platform, and presently up beside pink silk 
Mrs. Snod was popped a rumpled Mr. Snod, with a pair of deuces, 
a a and an ace in one hand, and two blue poker chips in the 
other. 

“Now, Dolly, hush up!” the man in nightshirt-sleeves said 
shortly. “Tf you’ve got anything to say anybody wants to hear, 
say it—but if you think you’re picked for stump speakin’—well, 
you ain’t—see?”’ 

Mr. Snod squirmed his vest and coat where they were meant to 
be. “If the time ever comes,” he remarked, with the scorn of a 
bantam in ruffled feathers, “when Mrs. Snod says anything any- 
wo ants to hear, I’ll eat hay with a horse! Stand right up and 
eal y!”? 

A tall, slender girl in a green bath-robe came to the doorway, her 

a bush of pale white, with milk-white skin, pink eyes. 
“Mrs. Snod, I turned the fire out under your coffee,” she said. 
It boiled over. I swiped a piece of your liver-wurst too, it 
looked so tasty. Been a lovely day, hasn’t it?” 
Mr. Snod put the deuces, jack and ace in his pocket. “Been a 
y night too,” he said, and glanced at his wife. 





“Oh, posifively!”” Mrs. Snod twittered, with a sarcastic lifting 
of shoulders, “‘and I’m right here to tell the whole world if you 
think I’ll park home any more while——”’ 

Abruptly Mr. Snod shoved her inside the car, past the girl in 
the bath-robe, and on down an aisle from which opened a line of 
stateroom doors. Past one, two, three they went, then in at a 
fourth. The door shut, locked with a little click behind them; 
and so retired from the scene Mr. and Mrs. Cubby Snod—Mr. 
Snod thirty inches tall, Mrs. Snod‘twenty-nine, those mar-ve- 
lous teen-y ween-y mites; the most-am-az-ing plat-form ex-hi-bi- 
shawn in his-to-ry! Those dimpeling ba-by dolls from Lill-i-pu- 
shah, seen for the first time under ay can-vas at the price of ten 
=. one dime, on the side-show stage of the Great Bonson 

ir-cus! 


Cutting across a meadow that absorbed the inky night like 
blotting-paper, the railroad tracks stretched ahead and behind, 
and in the shadows of the hour after midnight lay the long 
train of side-tracked sleepers, the show-train, marked against 
the darkness only by a light that here and there still shone in some 
car window. 

The night was very quiet, a few pale stars clinging faintly over- 
head, a little breath of wind. Two miles back, three miles, per- 
haps, a fringe of lights against the sky, was the town where the 
circus had made its world for a day. There the flat-cars would 
still be loading. Baggage horses loading blue seats and poles, 
trunks and cages. Shouts of the bosses. Glare of the torches. 
Wagons and floats rumbling up on the “runs.” 

But in this hush of dew-wet clover, with the drowsy sound of 
crickets in the grass, the tan-bark and spangles seemed very far 
away. In this side-tracked train of sleeping-cars the performers 
who had played with life and death under the weaving canvas 
had forgotten all about the crowd and the dare, the thrill and 
the spot-light. 

Along the track, red and green signals shone like trick eyes. 
When the flats in town would be loaded and gone, an engine 
would pick up this section and follow. 

Minnie Cluff, in the green bath-robe, left alone by the exit of 
the Snods, looked out along the cars to see who was still up, but 
the poker-game had gone; there wasn’t even a croon of ukuleles. 
The long string of cars was quiet as the night. 


HE first car (numbered 81) where the Jap tumblers had their 

hard little beds, and rugs of woven grass, was just an oblong 
blot of shadow. In 82, the car of staterooms for featured artists, 
the first window—belonging to the bareback-riding Cane sisters 
with their portable organ and hand-painted wall-paper—was 
dark, and the second dark too—Jean Kittrige-and her dancing 
poodle; but in the third Mrs. Seldon’s six-foot bungalow, a light 
shone, softly shaded with rose. Mrs. Seldon, top-mounter of the 
Bicycle Cyclones, spent every spare minute embroidering for her 
children, three pale little blond English daughters in boarding- 
school. Mr. Seldon would tip his chair back, puff his pipe and 
read Dickens out loud. 

Car 83 was the bachelor car. Berths like a Pullman, divided 
at night with green curtains, and in daytime two open rows of 
double beds, spread with cretonne like the strips at the windows. 
The bachelors’ walls. were a gentleman’s racket shop. Necktie 
rings, pipe holders, shaving mirrors, tobacco jars, pictures of 
mothers and sweethearts ... . 

In 83 Minnie heard voices chuckling by an open window, where 
a haze of pipe smoke came curling out. On the ground outside, 
by lantern-light, the porter was shining the equestrian director’s 
high boots. 

Number 85 had the bandmen in one end, ticket boys in te 
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CRaui S svaine had begun to watch Anna Montana. Day after day he 
caught her when she came out breathless from the whirlwind of her tricks. 


other. Number 86 was for married folks, a Pullman car where 
each lady had one space to keep house in—to arrange wall cover- 
ing, curtains, pictures, pillows, shelf for books, pockets for other 
things. Number 87 was the richly furnished private car of Mr. 
Bonson, parlor, bedroom, bath and kitchen; 88 belonged to the 
single girls; 89 contained the staterooms for stars; 90, Brazilian 
tumbling troupes; 91, Indian braves, their squaws and papooses; 
92 the Wild West, and so on to a hundred. 

It was a long train, the show-train—a little city. Tailor and 
barber with their wives (Pansy and Lily, the Australian Contor- 
tion Sisters), were in 86. Doctor and lawyer were bachelors in 83. 
It was a little city with everything a little city would ever need. 
“ It was outside 90 where the po. er game had been. It was 84, 
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the side-show car, where the Snods had gone to bed; 84 with out- 
size accommodations for outsize people—the Snods with their 
tiny wicker; Major Christopher Paddleferd, the giant, in a space 
twice as long as any other man had; Miss Loobie, 450-poun 
nightingale, with two rooms in one, her solid oak bed and her 
kewpies, feather flowers, paper plumes, trophies of other 
“stands’’; Myrtle the Turtle Girl, adjoining Loobie; then Elmo 
and Florina, the sword swallowers—in private life Mr. and Mrs. 
Colette; Spike the Skeleton, Bounso the Rubber Man; Minnie, 
Circassian Albino .. . 

On the steps of 84 Minnie sat looking out at the dark. Across 
the meadow on the road into town a stream of automobile lights 
crept along. Minnie watched them, counted them. A star fell. 











She made a wish. Then inside the car she heard someone coming 
down the hall to the wash-room. The light went on, and Loobie’s 
face with its five dimples appeared in the high window. 

- “Late leavin’ tonight, ain’t we?” Loobie said. ‘You still 
waitin’ for Cal?” 

Every night Cal Coney, big bronze Texas cowboy, brought 
Minnie rolls and cold tea for late supper. ‘Four-gun Cal, the 
sharp-shootin’ fool” —lazy smile, gentle, awkward hands, gray, 
boyish eyes. 

“Shootin’ straight is nothin’ but a bad habit,” he used to drawl, 
his hands sliding around the edge of his sombrero. “Almighty 
often I wish I couldn’t shoot so easy. Sometimes I cain’t hardly 
keep from shootin’ where it ain’t my lookout to be speakin’ up 
a . 

Minnie waited for him every night on the steps of 84. Some- 
times it would be in hushed summer darkness and stars, sometimes 
‘jn the roaring train-shed of a city, sometimes where railroad 
tracks went through straggling streets of a town, but waiting on 
the steps of 84 was always just the same—just waiting on the 
steps of home, for where your kettle sings, whére your window 
plants reach tendrils to the light, where you have what you want, 
keepsakes, clock ticking, a neighbor stopping in, that is home, no 
matter where. 


at would get Minnie’s rolls and tea every night at the 
privilege car—the lunch-counter car where food could be 
had after the cook-house was loaded and off the lot; and the 

i car was always on the section of working men’s bunks 
at the “runs.”” Sometimes thé railroad sidings would be close 
together, the sections switched inside by side, but tonight the 
bunk-cars and flats were two, perhaps three miles away. 

“Where we at tomorrow, Minnie?” Loobie wanted to know, her 
face streaked with cold cream. Loobie’s complexion was like 
peach blossoms in June. 

“Cincinnati,” Minnie told her. “And we Sunday in Cleveland.” 

“Cleveland!’’ the Nightingale warbled. ‘You don’t say! 
And me with three sweethearts that’s Cleveland boys! I’ll do so 
heavy on the post-cards I’ll spoil my fingers takin’ in change! 
Can’t I fix you some coffee while you’re waitin’ for Cal?” 

“No, thanks,” Minnie said. ‘He'll be coming.” 

“Take a chair, anyway,” Loobie remarked, and a fat white 
arm reached out an oblong of canvas and strips of wood. 

Minnie unfolded it in the slanting light from inside. ‘‘Thanks,”’ 
she said. “I’ll sit down and mate socks.” 

‘Out of her pocket she brought a tangle of men’s socks, black, 
gray and brown. Minnie made pin-money washing and mending 
socks for the show boys at fifteen cents a pair. 

Two days till Monday, she was thinking. Nice shopping in 
Cleveland. Try to get out and shop a little in Cleve- 
land. Silk dress, light coat, maybe. Get out early 
before parade, before time for free-attraction. Be in 
Cleveland Sunday morning—go to church—no show 
Sunday, clean the stateroom Sunday, get out early 
Monday. Blue silk dress, blue coat . . . 

She heard someone coming down the track. Steps 
crunching the cinders. A stubby short man, in 
shabby clothes, came out of the shadows, saw her 
and stopped. He had a long box—a flower box. 

“Fer Pete’s sake, where can a 
fella’ find anybody around here?” 
he said, staring up at Minnie, old 
cap on the back of his head, mussed 
collar and tie. “I been tryin’ three 
hours to deliver this here box to 
Miss Anna Montana! Went where 
the tents was, followed the wagons, 
found all the lions and tigers, but 
fer Pete’s sake where’s the people!” 
He took off his cap and wiped his 
forehead. “The guy that bought 
these here rosies give me a dollar to 
deliver “em personal,” he said, “but 
I'm done! If anybody wants ’em 

can come here and get ’em!” 

With a slap of cardboard on the 
floor, he left the box at Minnie’s 
feet, staring at her with squinted 
Curious eyes as he shuffled away, 


everybody loved, brown gipsy curls, brown lovely eyes; little girl 
who rode that Indian cavuse, holding crowds breathless while her 
body, like fluttering scarlet silk, would vault from side to side— 
would fling up in a straight, beautiful shoulder stand, dark curls 
tumbling against the yellow leather of her Wild West saddle. 
Boyish salute in the spot-light! Quick ripple of a smile! Little 
girl everybody loved—Anna Montana. 


A SWINDLER with pudgy, persuasive hands and a plump 
peacock swagger had appeared in the gay winter crowd of 
Biarritz the season before, and in Biarritz there had also been a 
tall, handsome young man, with a dark little mustache and eyes 
like chips of polished onyx, watching everybody, everything as a 
collector of specimens might pin butterflies to the wall; an odd, 
constant smile through shrewd, half-closed eyelids. That smile 
was the swindler’s own language. He had tapped pudgy fingers 
on the other’s coat sleeve. 

“We must get together,” he had said. “TI like you.” 

Swindlers! 

The pudgy swindler, and the other one, looked on together, 
waiting for a right moment, but sometimes a man will find a 
thing he isn’t looking for. 

There was a pale, lovely Countegs:at ‘Biarritz, and suddenly 
that dark, handsome man, whose eyés pinned butterflies to the 
wall, found himself pinned—to thé-inexorable wall of love! 
Suddenly he found himself following haridS, lips, a‘ voice he 
couldn’t forget! Often before he had loved. for adventure; but 
now he suddenly loved—for Jove! “.s2: ; 

She wanted jewels and things‘like that—wanted to have them 
whether she wanted them or not. So he stole $20,000.. And he 
was caught. A man is a fool who will try to find his way in the 
dark by the streak of a comet that rides the sky for one instant— 
to nowhere! 

The pudgy swindler came forward to help him—came forward 
and put up a bond that six months from date the money would be 
paid. ‘‘Now you only need to remember,” he had said, tapping 
the dark-eyed, handsome 
thief on the coat sleeve, 

“that I’m good—but not 
easy!” 

So, in search of $20,000, 
the man with polished eyes 
had left Biarritz for the 
United States. The lovely 
Countess had wept a little 
—had promised to wait for 
eee 

It was (Cont. on page 112) 


G,''I thought I ought to tell you,” ‘ e 





stumbling over railroad ties. 
Minnie looked down at the name 

Written across that flower box— 

ame everybody knew, little girl 


said tiny Dolly Snod, *‘ that Cal 
thought he wasn't good enough 
for you, but now he thinks 
love is better than money.”’ 
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Sesaceanetit ‘ t\y " 
QAnnie wrote, from the East, that 
the apples and lilacs were in bloom. 


TAGE Station, Antelope Butte, via Yuma, Arizona.” 

A long, long ways away. That was the feeling Annie 

had when she wrote the address on the envelop. So far 
away that it was like the mountains of the moon. 

It was an evening in early June, one of those long, slow evenings 
when the daylight lingers and the warmth of afternoon mellows 
with the approach of dusk. The fragrance of apple blossoms and 
lilacs and freshly mown grass was in the air. Sounds drifted 
through the open window where Annie was sitting: the tinkle of a 
distant cow-bell, voices of children playing hide-and-seek in the 
normal school grounds, the faltering notes of the Silver Cornet 
Band at its weekly practise in the K. P. Hall down on Front 
Street. She could see the round green bluffs across the river, the 
vistas of velvet lawn beneath the elms and basswoods in the next 
block, and girls in white dimity dresses passing on the wooden 
sidewalk. 

All of these things she had included in the letter which lay 
beside the envelop—not in so many words, but between the lines 
whose burden was her longing for the day when Dick would come 
back home. It was not hard to convey them without writing 
them; she merely had to tell Dick it was Saturday night—that 
the apples and the lilacs were in bloom. For life in the little town 
went on by regular arrangement and everyone knew just exactly 
what to expect at given seasons. So she was sure that he would 
see and hear what she had seen and heard, and she was hoping 
that perhaps this would bring homesickness to him. 

After she had addressed the envelop she sat there by the open 
window for a long time, thinking. Of the portion of our country 
which was, in those days, called Out West, she had only the 
vaguest sort of knowledge. Of men and of their ways she knew 
still less. A girl of nineteen in a white lawn dress, with her hair 
wrapped in golden braids about her head and a complexion like 
the apple blossoms in the front yard, she had nothing but her 
instincts to fall back upon for information of this sort. But they 
told her that Dick was meant for this country where he had 
grown up—where nature was as meek as a domesticated animal 
and life was bounded on all four sides by familiar things. 

She had a feeling of safety in looking forward to the even, 
placid years, with him tilling the farm across the river, which 
ag father had tilled before him. And she was sure that he did 
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not belong in Arizona, where he had gone six months ago, 
with the idea of getting rich before he married her. 
It was on these matters that her mind was dwelling and 
it was only as an afterthought—when she was about to fold 
up the letter—that she added a postscript. 
“Remember me to Jim.” She was glad she had not forgotten 
to write that message, for she would not have liked to hurt Jim. 
He had paid her the compliment of loving her two years ago, 
before he went Out West where Dick had run across him recently. 
So she had a certain remote tenderness for him. 
When she had blotted this brief last line, she placed the letter 
in its envelop and went down the street beneath the arching 


branches of the elms and the pale-leafed basswoods, to mail it in 
the red brick post-office. 


A silent land. In the distance, dead mountain ranges stood 
forth in weird outline against the brazen sky, changing the ter- 
rible beauty of their color with the slow movement of the sun. 
All the long day the mirage lied of cool blue waters on the wide 
flats. Dust clouds betrayed the windings of the dry sand beds 
where the Gila had found sepulcher. 

It was a flaming afternoon in mid-July when Jim came dow 
from Gila Bend to Antelope Butte, riding the nigh wheeler of his 
jerk line team. After he had watered his ten weary spans 
turned them loose in the corrals, he walked over to the low adobe 
building where the lurching Concords stopped for the change 
of horses. A spare, slow-moving man with somber eyes and 
gray dust of the desert filming him from head to foot, he seemed 
a good ten years older than he really was. 

At one end of the dimly lighted room, where the station keepet 
was dozing on a chair as much as the flies would allow, there was@ 
dusty bar and on the bar an open cracker box. This was the 
Antelope Butte post-office. While he was sorting over the thin 
handful of letters which it held, the station keeper uttsred 4 
malediction on the flies and sat up in his chair. 

“Ain’t nothin’ fer yo’ there,’ he said. 

Jim went on slipping the letters through his calloused fingers 
The station keeper yawned and cursed the flies some more. 
fingers ceased their movement suddenly. The somber eyes Welt 


‘gazing on an envelop. There-was a light in them which had not 


been there before. The station keeper noticed it and reméeik 
bered the eyes of a starving Mexican whom he had picked up ove 
in the Harqua Hala country a year or two ago. The letter 

into the box. Jim crossed the room and stood in the doorway 
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gazing out across the flats below the mesa at the dust clouds 
which marked the windings of the Gila River. 

“Where’s Dick?” he asked over his shoulder. 

“Gone down to Yuma.” The station keeper’s voice was 
tinged with contempt. “Done quit his job las’ Monday. He says 
the’ ain’t comp’ny enough here—an’ too much climate.” 

The dust clouds on the Gila shifted, revealing the ragged sum- 
mits of the Castle Dome range against the burnished sky. Jim 
studied them in silence for some time. The hunger had de- 
parted from his eyes now; a sort of savageness had come to take 
its place. 

“What’s he aim to do?” he asked at length. 

“Talkin’ of minin’ when he dug out. Some men,” the station 
keeper spoke with conviction, “(was never meant fer this country. 


_ They couldn’t learn to look out fer themselves here in a thou- 


sand years. Dick’s one.” 


sy hours or so later, when the red sunset light was beginning 


to fade and the distant mountains were turning from deep 
purple to black, Jim came back from the corrals where he had fed 
his mules and watched the approach of the whirling dust cloud 
within whose depths the eastbound stage was hidden. He was 
still leaning against the doorway when the battered old Concord 
came to a stop before the building and a solitary passenger 
alighted. After the manner of the desert, where the unexpected 
is the rule instead of the exception, Jim looked without surprise 
upon the subject of the recent conversation. His greeting was as 
casual as the glance which accompanied it. 

“How’s Yuma?” He asked it as if he grudged the words. His 
eyes grew bitter as he saw the smile with which his question was 
feceived, a boyish smile, full of clumsy eagerness for closer 
fellowship with all the world. 

“Just fine.” Dick’s eyes were importunate with the desire to 
confide in someone. “There’s ten new girls at the Plantation. 
High-steppers, every one of ’em. I like to lamed myself dancing 

t night.” There was an atmosphere of unlicked youth over 
every outline of his big young figure. The presence of hard liquor 
was upon him; he wore it, as he did his broad-rimmed hat and 

€ revolver at his waist, with the awkwardness of one for 
whom such things were not intended. Here in the center of this 
Savage landscape, he seemed pathetically voluble and out of 

ace. “Seems good to see a little calico,” he wound up. 

Battle-axes,” Jim growled. “Better keep away from ’em.” 

What’s a feller going to do?” Dick flushed and his smile 


rey 


‘_# 
“—, Makes a feller a 
S ‘ little homesick to 
get a letter like 
that,”’ said Dick. 


departed. “A man has got to 
have some comp’ny in this 
cursed country—or else go 
crazy.” 

Jim stepped aside in silence 
to let him pass within. The 
Mexican stock tender had hooked up the fresh team; the stage 
rattled away gathering new dust clouds as it went. The station 
keeper departed for the kitchen whence the odor of bacon and 
boiling coffee came presently—as a promise or a threat according 
to the toughness of the recipient’s digestive organs. 

Dick was sitting on an upended cracker box reading Annie’s 
letter when the meal was called. He finished it in silence before 
he took his place at the table, and during the most of the supper 
he said no word. Afterwards he came to the doorway where Jim 
was regarding the darkening landscape with somber eyes. 

“Makes a feller a little homesick to get a letter like that,” he 
announced, “jest full of the one idee—why don’t I come back 
home?” 

“Well, why don’t you?” Jim demanded quietly. 

“When I go home,” the other answered serenely, “I’m going to 
take a stake along with me. And it won’t be so durned long 
from now, either. That’s why I come here fer my blankets. I 
got a mine—free milling quartz—down in the Gila range, near 
the Tinajos Altos. I bought it off’n two fellers that’s got to 
leave the country.” 

“Salted,” Jim growled. 

“Salted my eye!” Dick cried. “Six months from now this 
cursed country won’t owe me nothing. You wait and see. I’m 
leaving fer Yuma in the morning. I'll outfit there.” 

“Me, I am going to bed,” Jim told him by way of answer. He 
was on his way when Dick called after him. 

“Say, Jim. I fergot. Annie says—lemme see, what was that 
message? Oh yes. She wants to be remembered to you.” 

In the dusk where he was standing Jim’s face was invisible. 
No one save himself knew of the return of the fierce hunger which 
his eyes were showing now. That night he lay for a long time in 
his blankets staring at the great yellow stars. He did not see 
them; nor did he hear the stirring of the wind across the mesa. 
He was hearing a girl’s voice, and her face was before his vision. 
So he beheld her, in his fancy, sitting there—more than a thou- 
sand miles away—beside the open window, looking out with wide 
eyes at the apple blossoms and the lilacs in the front yard waiting 


for Dick. And his heart was sore within him. 
95 





Q.Dick began to realize that the desert is always waiting to ambush a 
man the moment he makes one mistake. And panic came upon him. 


In the morning when the stage went down to Yuma taking Dick 
with it, he stood beside the station keeper under the awning of 
poles and wattle before the adobe building watching the receding 


dust cloud. 
“That there mine he bought,” the latter said at length, “has 





been sold three times this year, that I know of, to suckers like 
him.” 
“Ef it was rich,” Jim answered quietly, “it would be jest as bad. 


He’d go to the devil in Yuma in a week.” i 
The station keeper pulled a plug of tobacco from his hip pocket 








and worried off a cud. “Like as not he'll die of thirst down there 
at the Tinajos Altos,” he prophesied. “Funny about fellers like 
him. The desert always get ’em one way or another. Ef they 
don’t make a meal fer the buzzards, they fetch up as beer-keg 
bums. Ain’t no harm in Dick. Back East, he would do fine. But 
he don’t belong in this here country.” 

im regarded him in silence for some moments. At length, 
“What kind of a place is that Tinajos Altos?” he asked abruptly. 

“Terrible place.” The other spat luxuriously. “It’s down on 
the old Camino Diablo. Tinajos Altos is Mexican fer the High 
Tanks. They’s nine of em. Holes in the rock that ketch the 
water when it rains. I was there wunst. Lookin’ fer a feller that 
got lost. We found him at the lowest tank. He’d got to sweatin’ 
blood an’ the buzzards was right on top of him. When they’re 
like that, all yo’ kin do is turn yo’r back an’ let ’em die.” 

“How come he was that way in sight of water?” Jim’s eyes 
were narrow with interest. 

“Jest like a heap of others,” the station keeper told him. “The 
lower tanks were dry. The other ones is away up on the mountain 
an’ hard to get to even ef yo’ know the trail. He didn’t know it. 
On the mesa a quarter of a mile from them there water-holes, 
they’s sixty graves. La Meseta de los Muertos, the greasers call it 
—the Little Mesa of the Dead.” He swore at the hot wind. 
“Goin’ to shove on to Yuma today?” 

Jim shook his head. His face was inscrutable. ‘How long,” 
he demanded, ‘‘does it take a man to get that way you said— 
a-sweating blood?” 

“Sometimes four or five days, sometimes a day,” the station 
keeper said. ‘All depends on the sun—an’ how they handle 
themselves. Ef they get rattled—the way most tenderfeet does— 
an’ go to overworkin’ themselves, they begin to shrink up like 
dry rawhide an’ to see things inside of a few hours. But yo’ can 
save ’em then.” 

Jim sat gazing into the dust clouds on the Gila bottom. At 
last he rose and departed for the corrals. All of 
that day he went about in silence. In the eve- 
ning he made an announcement. 

“Ym pulling out tomorrow morning fer a 
prospecting trip.” 

The station keeper offered no 
comment. In that country a 
man’s business was regarded as 
hisown. But after the other had 
departed with two mules and a 
light wagon, he shook his head. 

“T wonder what he is up to!” 
he asked the savage landscape. 


The voices of the ravens broke 
the white-hot stillness at Tinajos 
Altos every now and then. It 
was as if they were commenting 
on the thing they saw. And pos- 
sibly they were. 

They were wise birds and old, 
and in their time they had been 
audience to many dramas here, strange 
dramas on a stage whose back-drop was a 
mountain of polished granite less than two 
hundred yards away. This play, whose first 
act they were witnessing, had opened differ- 
ently from any they had seen before. 

They watched it from the spiky branches 
of a solitary ironwood in the middle of a dry 
wash. The trail which men called E] Camino 


appearance from the north was going to do anything worth seeing. 
In the beginning prospects had seemed poor, for he had spent a 
long time carrying water to two barrels on a wagon. After which 
he had driven away somewhere across the Little Mesa of the Dead. 
Now he had come back on foot and what he was doing seemed to 
have some promise. 

So the somber birds kept their eyes on Jim as the hot morning 
sun rained down white rays on the huge boulders in the 
wash and the polished granite cliffs. Of the three lower tanks two 
were already dry. He was toiling at the third cistern. 

A scum of dead insects ringed the surface of the pool. A dark 
stain on the living rock showed how the waters had receded from 
their normal level during the past few months. But Jim seemed, 
for some reason of his own, unsatisfied with the toll which the 
sun had taken. He was baling out the tepid fluid which was left. 

It hissed upon the granite as he poured it forth. By the time he 
filled a bucket the rock where he had emptied the contents of the 
last one was as dry as ashes. The air beneath the cliffs was like 
the air in anoven. Sweat dripped into hiseyes. Now and again 
he stopped to dash his sleeve across his forehead. 

His arms swung back and forth, as regular in their movement as 
a pendulum. His face was set and the eyes were bitter. Some- 
times one of the ravens flew from the ironwood to hover over him, 
and he glanced up cursing the bird. 

So for two hours. The sun climbed higher in the polished sky. 
The naked rock was overhung by a haze of heat-waves which 
made the mountains look as if they were moving. The crosses of 
round stones on the Little Mesa of the Dead had become starker 
than before. Jim emptied the last quart of water upon the hot 
granite and came out from under the overhang. He walked 
down the dry wash and vanished among the huge boulders near 
the road. For an hour afterward the ravens in the branches of 
the ironwood were watching an empty stage. 

Morning was drawing on toward noon and the heat was a 
ghastly presence over everything when the per- 
formance was resumed with the entrance of a new 
actor. At his appearance on the right, there was 
the same flutter of anticipation in the branches of 
the ironwood which takes place in the orchestra 
seats when the star of a successful production 
comes on from the wings. 

So while the somber audience croaked their ap- 
plause Dick rode up out of the north on El 
Camino Diablo, leading a pack-mule, whose 
illy balanced burden topped by two huge 
canteens swayed from side to side at every 
step. He was spurring his wearied horse, 
dragging the mule at a reluctant trot by a 
taut lead rope. For since dawn the canteens 
had been empty, and he did 
not know that on El Camino 
Diablo he who hastens travels 

with Death at his elbow. 
There were other things 
which he did not know. One 
of them was the freshness of 
the wagon tracks which he had 
noticed leading on ahead of 
him. Another was the mean- 
ing of the two animals’ be- 
havior, when he drew rein be- 
fore the tree and dismounted. 
They had come here with re- 
luctance, and now they seemed 
reluctant to remain. The mule 


Diablo crossed the arroyo in the foreground. GJim, who had 4 was looking into the south, 
he actors always entered by this roadway, loved Annie before o with upraised muzzle, as if he 
sometimes from one side and sometimes from he came out West. ; scented something in the direc- 


the other. Usually they made their final 

exits at the left of the spectators, where the 

trail climbed the bank of the dry stream bed to vanish among 
the lonely crosses of round stones which lay on the sands of the 
Little Mesa of the Dead. . : 

From the faint wagon track the wash climbed to the mountain’s 
foot. Here, at the base of a steep gorge, there were three pot- 
holes in the granite, sheltered from the sun’s long scorching by the 
overhang. One thousand feet or so above there were six more. 
The rock between was almost as smooth as polished glass. 
When the lower tanks were empty, the ravens got their enter- 
tainments. 


Since sunup they had been waiting in the branches of the iron- 
Wood, uncertain as to whether the actor who had made his 


tion whither those wheel marks led. 
Dick waited long enough to tie them 
to the tree before he struck off up the wash 
to seek the pool at the foot of the moun- 
tain. Since he had left his dry camp 
twenty miles back, that water was the 
only thing of which he had been thinking. 
Now as he started up the wash his head 
* was swimming and the back of his neck 
was aching dully from the sun’s fierce scourging. He looked 
through the heat-waves with glazed eyes; the boulders seemed to 
be moving in and out among one another like bits of glass in a slow 
kaleidoscope. His lips and tongue and throat were as dry as ashes. 
He hurried on. When he had passed, (Continued on page 158) 
















ERALD JENNERTON, who 
had been absorbed in the 
study of a report concerning 
the misdeeds of a much 

wanted criminal, was disturbed by a 

slight tapping a few yards away. He 

glanced up and discovered to his sur- 
prise that he had a visitor. A small boy, 
immaculately dressed in Eton coat, 
gray trousers, white and spotless collar, 
his silk hat rather on the back of his 
en head, was standing before the desk, 
tapping his leg lightly with a bamboo 
cane. The boy was apparently of tender years, but he had an in- 
telligent, even an attractive face. His nose was slightly retroussé, 
and he was very much freckled. His eyes were blue, and his 
manner earnest. 
“Are you Mr. Gerald Jennerton?” he asked. 
“T am,” Gerald admitted. ‘Who the mischief are you?” 
“Mr. Gerald Jennerton, the great detective?” his visitor 
insisted. 
“You’ve got the name all right.” 
““Mine’s Philip Fotherhay,” the small boy confided. 
Brown’s—your old house.” 
“How do you know that?” Gerald inquired. 
“Oh, we know all about you at Worsley,” the boy assured him. 

“Decent sort of school, isn’t it? The Jay Bird they used to call 


“T’m at 


you . . . I beg your pardon!” : 
The moment was an awkward one. Gerald coughed. ‘“That’s 
all right,” he said. ‘Everyone gets a nickname there.”’ 
“Of course they do,” the boy concurred eagerly. ‘“They call 


me the Guinea Pig. I’ve always been awfully interested in you, 
Mr. Jennerton.” 

“Very kind of you, I’m sure. You seem to know a great deal 
about me,” Gerald observed. 

“Of course I do,” the boy assented. ‘‘We’ve a young cub in 
Dicker’s house who used to be at that school in Hampstead. He 
doesn’t think Sherlock Holmes is in it with you or your father. I 
say, I’ve got a kid waiting outside. Can I bring him in?” 

“Certainly,” Gerald acquiesced. ‘Bring him in by all means.” 

The boy crossed the room, and opened the door. “Come in, 
Yankeedoodle!” he invited. 

An exact replica of Master Philip Fotherhay, so far as costume 
was concerned, obeyed the summons. His complexion was 
sallower, however, and his figure more wiry. He acknowledged 
an introduction to Gerald with a marked absence of shyness, and 
established himself on the arm of his friend’s chair. 

“‘We looked the address up in the telephone directory, but we 
had to take a taxi. Bit off our beat, this.” 

“You wanted to consult me professionally?” Gerald asked. 

“If you mean what I think you mean, that’s what we do,” 
Philip admitted, a little enigmatically. 

A smile flickered across Gerald’s lips. “Any trouble at 
Brown’s?” he inquired. ‘Pocket-knives being stolen, or cakes 
pilfered, eh?”’ 
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‘ Philip discarded the idea with a scornful gesture. “It ign’ 





» any piffling thing like that,” he declared solemnly. “Yankee. 


doodle and I have talked it over, and we believe that somethj 
horrible is going to happen where we’re staying tonight.” 

“And where are you staying?” 

“Down with Bunny Spencer-Wiley’s people at Esher.” 

“And who, by the by, is Yankeedoodle?” Gerald asked, glane. 
ing towards the other boy. 

“That’s just it,” Philip pointed out. ‘“Yankeedoodle’s a mm 
kid—an American, you know—but he isn’t a bad sort, and he’s 
been through it once before. They kidnaped him from some. 
where in New York State. That’s why he’s over here now. His 
name’s Hammerton. His father was supposed to be the richest 
man in the world, wasn’t he, Yankeedoodle?”’ 

“T guess he was,”’ the other assented laconically. 

“So you are the hero of the famous kidnaping case?” Gerald 
observed, with a sudden access of interest. 

“Yes, Sir,” was the prompt reply. “They kept me a prisoner 
up in the woods close on a week.” 

“That’s why he’s at school in England, you see,” Philip er. 
plained. ‘His father’s dead, and his mother sent him over here, 
thinking he’d be safe. Well, Bunny and I have put our heads 
together the last few days, and we ain’t so sure.” 

“Kidnapers don’t stand much chance on this side,” Gerald 
assured them. 

Philip leaned forward in his chair. He was obviously very 
much in earnest. ‘‘Mr. Jennerton,” he confided, “there have 
been Americans——”’ 

“Toughs,” the other boy muttered. 

“Down at Worsley. We've seen ’em hanging about the 
school. Three or four nights ago there was a burglary at Brown's 
—at least the room where Yankeedoodle and I sleep was broken 
into.” 

“What happened to you then?” 

‘(We weren’t there. The men were repairing some pipes outside, 
and they’d moved us to another room.” 

“Burglars, eh?’ Gerald remarked thoughtfully. 
thing stolen?” 

“Not a thing,” Philip replied. 
after. I’m jolly well sure of that.” 

“What did the Head say about it?” 

“He wired for Yankeedoodle’s guardian, who came down and 
gassed a lot, but laughed at the idea that they were anything but 
ordinary burglars.” 


“‘Was any- 


“It was this kid they were 


“ HO is this guardian of—er—Yankeedoodle’s?” Gerald 

y \ asked. 

“His name’s Howson—Major Howson. 
with Bunny Spencer-Wiley’s people too. He seems very go0t 
natured—laughs and talks a great deal. He gave us both & 
sovereign tip to spend on ices and things today—but I dont 
like him—no more does Yankeedoodle.” : 

“And now tell me why you think something horrible is going t0 
happen tonight,” Gerald invited. fe. 

“You'll think us a couple of funks, I’m afraid,” Philip de- 
murred, “but I’m pretty certain that one of those American chaps 
we saw down at Worsley was hanging around the grounds at 
Esher last night. Yankeedoodle saw him; so did I—and’he wasnt 
alone either.” 

“Whom was he with?” : 

“Major Howson—the kid’s guardian. They were strolling up 
and down one of the lawns at the back of the house. I wanted to 
keep Yankeedoodle out of sight, so we got Bunny to do an Indian 
stalk. He couldn’t hear much of what they were saying, but they 
kept on talking about tonight and a car at some place on # 
Ripley Road. Bunny and I think they’re fixing it up to cart him 
off somewhere.” ef 

“Have you mentioned this to Mr. Spencer-Wiley? Gerald 
inquired. 

“Bunny tried to give him a hint, but he only laughed. ber 
Mr. Jennerton, all he’d do would be to send for the police, and 
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police never catch anybody, do they? We thought if we could 
get you interested, you might be able to get hold of these men.” 

“You're the quaintest clients I ever had,” Gerald confessed. 

Philip moved a little uneasily in his chair. “We ain’t funks,” 
he declared, “but Yankeedoodle had a horrid time when they 
kidnaped him before.” 

“You’re going up to the match, I suppose?” Gerald 
suggested, after a moment’s reflection. 

“Rather!’”’ was the enthusiastic reply. 

“Well, you meet me at the right-hand corner of the 
members’ stand at tea time and I’ll take you along to 
our tent. I’ll make a few inquiries and tell you then 
whether I can do anything about it.” 

“Righto! We’ll scoot for the stand directly they go 
into tea .. . I say, Mr. Jennerton.” ; 

“Well, my lad.” 

“Jt was your father who started this, wasn’t it? It 
was he who taught you detecting?” 

“Tn a sense I suppose it was,’’ Gerald agreed. 

“We couldn’t see him, could we?” the boy asked. 

“Well, I don’t know. I'll see if he’s in.” Gerald 
strolled across to his father’s room, and opened the 
door. “Dad,” heannounced from the threshold, “we have 
two new clients here who would like a word with you.” 

Mr. Jennerton, rosy-cheeked, bulky, carefully - 
dressed, gocd-humored as usual, promptly made his ap- 
pearance. He stared at the two boys in frank surprise. 
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“Sorry if we’ve disturbed you, Mr. Jennerton,” Philip apolo- “How long has Major Howson been your guardian?” he in- 
gized, looking up politely. “You see, it’s been very interesting quired of young Hammerton. 
to talk to your son, but we thought we’d like to have just a “About six months before I came to England,” the boy replied. 
glimpse of you. Yankeedoodle and I—that’s the kid here—want ‘‘My mother met him in New York, and he kidded her that it 
to be detectives ourselves when we grow up.”’ would be a fine thing to send me over here to school.” 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Jennerton,”’ the Amer‘can boy said. “T see. I suppose he’s a friend of the Spencer-Wileys too, as 

Mr. Jennerton sat down in the ; he’s staying down there?” 


easy chair and laughed softly. 
“Clients, eh?” he observed. 
“What’s the trouble?” 

“It’s something jolly 
serious, Mr. Jennerton,”’ 
Philip confided, “but I 
feel sure it will turn out 
all right now. Your son’s 
going to make some in- 
quiries for us.” 

Gerald opened the 
door. “Well, you mustn’t 
be late for the match,”’ he 
enjoined. “See you both 
at tea time, and then 
we'll have a word or two 
more about this matter.” 


“T don’t believe he is,’”’ Philip intervened. 
“T believe Mr. Spencer-Wiley asked him be- 
cause, if he hadn’t, Yankeedoodle would have 
had to have stayed alone with him, and the 
kid wanted to be with the rest of us. I say, 
Mr. Jennerton.” 

“Well?” 

“Young Mr. Spencer-Wiley—Bunny’s eld- 
est brother—the one who’s in the Foreign 
Office, you know—is awfully keen on knowing 
you. Would you speak to him when we go 
back to the coach?” 

“Of course I will,’ Gerald assented. “I 
think I know his father anyway. By the by, 
what are they going to do with you this 

* evening?” 

Philip indulged in a little grimace. ‘“We’re 
going straight back to Esher,” he answered. 
“They’ve got a lot of half grown- 
ups staying in the house, and 
we're going to have a dance. I’d 
rather go to a show. Besides, 
it’s such a lonely house at Esher 
—just the sort of place for them 
to get hold of Yankeedoodle in 
if they’re really after him—and 
I do believe they are, Mr. Jen- 
nerton. Are you going to try 
to help?” 

“Very likely,” Gerald prom- 
| ised. ‘There's the bell. I'll take 
| you back, and have a word with 
Spencer-Wiley.”’ 

The boys left the tent reluc- 
























The umpire had 
scarcely turned his face 
towards the pavilion at 
five o’clock that after- 
noon when two perspir- 
ing boys came hurrying 
up to Gerald. 

“Here we are, Mr. Jennerton,” 
Philip announced with satisfaction. 
Hope you didn’t mind our bringing 
Bunny,” he went on, as a third boy 
made a somewhat tentative appear- 
ance. “He’s not a bad kid, but he’s 
a wolf at strawberries.” 

Arrived at the tent, the boys, with an unlimited supply of cake 
and strawberries before them, settled down to business, and light 
conversation was impossible. tantly. They made their way 

Later on, however, in the first stages of repletion, Gerald to the coach, and Spencer-Wiley 
asked a few questions. —a young man slightly anes 
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junior, who was in the Foreign Office—expressed his satisfaction 
at the introduction which the boys effected. 

“Awfully good of you to look after these lads,” he remarked. 
“You know you’re a sort of hero to them.” ; 

Gerald was introduced to some more of the party, and found 
several acquaintances. The boys parted with him later on with 
reluctance. 

“Come down and have a dance with us tonight,” young 
Spencer-Wiley suggested. ‘“‘We’re dining early—making a young 
people’s party of it—seven-thirty, I think. If you can’t get down 
to dine, come down later.” 

“Thank you very much,” Gerald assented. 
dinner, if you don’t mind.” 


“Probably after 


The Jennerton organization was notably a perfect one. Two 
neatly typed reports lay upon Gerald’s desk when he returned. 
His father glanced across at him inquiringly. 

“The Hammerton boy’s the goods anyhow,” Gerald an- 
nounced. “Only son of the late William Hammerton, multi- 

_millionaire, estate valued at thirty-three millions, bulk of it 
left in trust for the lad, was kidnaped eighteen months ago, pro- 
viding great sensation in all the American newspapers, rescued 
by huge operation on the part of the police, entrusted by mother 
to care of an Englishman, Major Howson, and sent to Worsley 
School. Word for. word the boy’s story, Governor.” 

“What about Howson?” 

“A very colorless report,’’ Gerald admitted. ‘Retired Major, 
did some liaison work with the American Army during the war, 
and was invited to Washington, middle-aged, belongs to the 
Somerset Club, and is apparently impecunious, is sometimes 
sue | for small sums by tradespeople, but nothing definite against 
him, plays golf occasionally, and frequents the cheaper places 
on the French coast.” 

‘“H’m!” Mr. Jennerton, senior, observed. “‘What do you make 
of it all, Gerald?” 

“T’m hanged if I know!” was the latter’s thoughtful admission. 
“But anyway we can keep an eye on them. Young Spencer- 
Wiley has asked me to dine and dance tonight. If you wouldn’t 
mind motoring down too we should soon be able to find out if 
there was anything wrong.” 

Mr. Jennerton nodded assent. ‘If those lads aren’t mistaken 
about those Americans down at Worsley, the whole affair seems 
to me pretty fishy,” he admitted. 


SHER HALL was a very magnificent mansion, and Gerald 
found upon his arrival that the dance was not the im- 
promptu affair he had imagined, but that the guests numbered 
several hundreds. He danced for an hour, after which time he 
went in search of his young friend, whom he found seated upon a 
high stool at a cleverly improvised bar. 

“Don’t touch the ices, Sir—they’re rotten,” Philip warned 
him. ‘Go bald-headed for the fruit salad. I'll have some more 
myself, please,” he added, pushing his plate across. 

“Look here, young fellow,” Gerald said, “I want you to point 
out this chap Howson to me.” 

“Righto! You really think they’re after Yankeedoodle, Mr. 
Jennerton?” Philip asked eagerly between spoonfuls. 

“There’s just a chance they may be,’’ Gerald admitted. 

“But what about your father, Mr. Jennerton? Isn’t he coming 
to help?” 

“You don’t trust me, eh, youngster?” 

“Tt isn’t that, Sir,” Philip explained apologetically, as he 
pushed aside his plate, ‘“‘but you haven’t had so much experience 
as he has, have you? We'd feel safer if both of you were there.” 

Gerald smiled. ‘You’re a mistrustful young devil,” he de- 
clared. ‘However, as a matter of fact, my father is outside.”’ 

There was undoubted relief in the small boy’s face. 

“And now come along,” Gerald continued. “I want you to 
find Howson, if he’s anywhere about.” 

“T’m ready,” Philip agreed, slipping off his stool. ‘He spends 
most of his time here, drinking whiskies and sodas, but tonight 
he seems to be hanging around the side door all the evening. I 
believe he’s looking for those Americans. Yankeedoodle swears 
that he heard one of them a little time ago talking to a chauffeur, 
asking about the Portsmouth Road. This way, Mr. Jennerton.” 

Gerald and his small companion searched for some time in 
vain. Finally, in one of the smaller rooms, they came across a 
man peering out of the window into the avenue. 

“Here he is!” Philip exclaimed. ‘Major Howson, this is Mr. 
Jennerton. We were just talking about you.” 

Major Howson swung round abruptly. He appeared to be a 
man of some forty to forty-five years of age, high-complexioned, 


-One of them was walking up and down the avenue with that 





To Be Held for Ransom 


with a moderately good-humored face and expression, but rather 
small eyes and a weak mouth. 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Jennerton,” he said, with a marke 
absence of cordiality. 

Gerald acknowledged the introduction perfunctorily. Th 
Major’s appearance was certainly not prepossessing. His shi 
though well laundered, was a little frayed at the cuffs. His styg 
were imitation pearls, his patent-leather shoes were cracked with 
numerous varnishings. Impecuniosity clung to his exterior ang 
his manner was distinctly uneasy. 

“By the by, where is my young ward?” Major Howson de. 
manded presently, after the interchange of a few strained civilities 

“Oh, he’s playing round,” Philip replied. “He’s got a pash 
for a little girl from the Priory. I expect he’s sitting in a come 
with her.” 

The Major threw away his cigar. “Well,” he said, “you'l 
excuse me.’ I must go back and dance with some of thes 
children. See you later, Mr. Jennerton.” 

He departed, and Gerald looked after him thoughtfully. | 
don’t fancy the fellow as a guardian, Philip,” he confided. 

“He’s all right sometimes,” was the boy’s dubious comment. 
“He does a very good trick with a handkerchief and a tennis 
racket. Until last night I rather liked him. Hope he gets it in 
the neck now, though. Where is your father, Sir?” 

“He’s outside, looking around,” Gerald replied. “TI think, if 
you don’t mind, youngster, I’ll go and have a word with him.” 























ERALD made his way into the garden, and met his father 
G near the courtyard. Mr. Jennerton appeared perturbed. 

“The lads are right anyway, Gerald,” he confided, “‘as to there 

being some Americans around—toughs, I should call them, too, 


fellow Howson only quarter-of-an-hour ago. I think you’d better 
go and have a word with Spencer-Wiley. Wait a moment, though. 
Here’s one of them coming! Looks as though he were assigned 
to watch us.” 

Gerald swung around, and suddenly accosted the man who 
had been loitering in the background. 

“May I ask what your business is here?” Gerald inquired. 

“What’s that got to do with you?” was the brusk rejoinder. 

“T belong to the house,” Gerald lied, “and if I find a stranger 
hanging about I feel quite jus.ified in asking his business.” 

The man’s manner became propitiatory. “Sure,” he agreed. 
“Tf you’re one of the folk at the house, that’s different. See that.” 
He unbuttoned his overcoat and coat, and touched a round badge 
attached to his vest. 

“T see it,” Gerald admitted. ‘‘What’s it mean?” . 

“New York detective force,”’ the man answered, dropping his 
voice a little. ‘I’m sent over to shadow a gang who are after 
that Hammerton kid. I’m hot on their trail down here. Know 
anything about it?” 

“Not a thing. Do you mean the American boy who’s staying 
with us?” 

“T surely do. He’s been kidnaped once before, and the same 
gang are after him again. The Commissioner sent me over here 
to keep my eye.on the lad.” 

“T see,’ Gerald observed quietly. 

“T’ve got a mate here,” the man went on. “All we want istobe 
let alone, and we’ll see the kid doesn’t come to any harm. Pat 
Harwood, my name is. It was I who rounded up the gang last 
time.”’ 

“Are there any of them down here tonight?” Gerald asked. 

“Nope. Nothing doing tonight. All the same, we have to 
know where the lad is. We shall be pushing off as soon as the 
folks have gone to bed here. Good night, Sir.” 

The man turned abruptly away and disappeared round the 
corner of the courtyard. . Gerald turned to his father. 

“What do you make of that, Dad?” he inquired. 

Mr. Jennerton was suddenly very much alive. “Get hold of 
the boy first, and lock him up where he can’t be got at,” he 
directed. ‘Then ring up the police, in my name—the name of 
firm. Esher Police Station, or Ripley, will do. Ask the sergeatt 
to get in a car and come over here at once. I'll try to keep my 
eye on that fellow.” 

“You don’t believe his story?”’ Gerald ventured. 

“TI know the New York police badge when I see it,” was the 
swift rejoinder. ‘Hurry up!” : i 

Gerald hastened into the house and discovered Philip waiting 
for him patiently. 

“Where’s Yankeedoodle?” the former demanded bruskly. 

“Messing around somewhere.” 

“Let’s find him quickly,” “Come ot! 








Gerald insisted. 
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Hearst’s Intcrnational-Cosmopolitan for May, 1927 


One of the things women 
never fail to notice ! 









; (cov F course women 
AZ are sensitive to 
We) every criticism or 
comment, however slight 
and trivial, about their 
homes. Why shouldn't 
they be? The home is their 
special responsibility and 
delight. It is the sign and 
proof of the kind of people 
who live there. It is the 
woman's ideal to see that 
the home shall reflect the 
culture, refinement and 
good taste of the whole 
family. 


e# 2 @ 


ER dining-table, 

the very “hub” 

of the life in the home, 
supplies more than just 
the necessary good 
food. It isalsoa center 
of sociability and good 
breeding. The so-called “correct usage” 
is jealously followed. Not in a spirit of 
mere ostentation, but because she knows 
that correct usage has been proved by 
intelligent people to be the sensible usage. 
For example she realizes that soup is 

a daily “fixture” on the best dining-tables 
for very definite dietetic reasons, as well 
as for the enjoyment it gives. She knows 
that the daily service of soup is expected 
by such families and that the omission 
of it is noticed. One of the things that 









help to “place” a family. Of course she 
insists upon giving the members of her 
household every benefit at her command. 
So she never thinks of omitting soup 
from her daily menu. 


OUP INVIGORATES. Soup is a 
wholesome, healthful tonic to appe- 
tite and digestion. No other food offers 
such a variety of delicious flavors. The 
skillful blending of so many different in- 
gredients in soup provides the soup-chef 
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with the opportunity to 
coax your sense of taste 
and delight it with no end 
of enticing combinations. 
The sight and savor of a 
steaming hot plateful of 
good soup instantly invite 
you. And every spoonful 
stimulates the flow of 
digestive juices, adding to 
your enjoyment and bene- 
fitting you mentally and 
physically. 


44. 
we soup at 
home is now 


distinctly passé—few 
people ever think 
of doing so because 
Campbell's Soups ful- 
fill every exacting 
requirement for qual- 
ity and are so easy and 
convenient to serve. 
Any Campbell's assortment you select 
is really incomplete without its Pea Soup. 
The sweetest of peas are blended with 
golden country butter and seasoned 
by our famous chefs with their true 
French delicacy. Often you will wish 
to serve it as a Cream of Pea Soup, 
for its extra nourishment and attrac- 
tiveness. ‘The Campbell's label gives 
you the few simple directions. Charm- 
ing topped with whipped cream. 12 
cents a can. 


WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
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Little Bo Spear has lost her deer— 
Where do you think she’ll find them? 
There they wander, in the Mint field yonder 
Wagging their tails behind them! 


MOTHER GOOSE UP-TO-DATE. 
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For REAL a 
Peppermint Flavor 

Get Wrigley’s Double Mint. 


Easy to remember: hard to 
forget once you’ve tried it. 


| Get Double Mint and enjoy 
its long-lasting, cool, zestful 
flavor of Peppermint. 











The satisfying confection. 
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“After every meal” 
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We've got to keep him in sight until the 
y’s over.” : ie 

“Have you discovered anything, Sir?’ 

“Looks rather like it,’ Gerald admitted. 
“Come on!” : 

They began their search a little breathlessly 
—Gerald himself disturbed by a distinct pre- 
monition of evil. Nowhere could they discern 
any sign of Yankeedoodle. His small fair- 
headed companion from the Priory was wander- 
ing about disconsolately. Philip hurried across 
to her, asked a few questions, and came back 
with a scared expression upon his face. 

“I say, Sir,’ he announced, “she says that 
Major Howson came up and took Yankee- 
doodle away. What an ass I was not to have 
stayed with the kid!” ; 

“Did he say where they were going?” 

“Something about showing him the guns 
while there was no one about down in the gun- 
room, she thought.” 

“Do you know the way?” 

“J think I can find it. Come on, Sir 

They lost their way twice, but eventually 
arrived at a long stone corridor. 

“Here we are!’ Philip cried in triumph. “It’s 
the last door on the right.” 

They reached it at the double. Gerald tried 
the handle. It was locked on the inside. 

“Never mind, Sir,” Philip shouted. ‘This 
other door leads into the courtyard.” 

They raced to the end of the corridor. There 
were bolts to be drawn, a chain unfastened and 
a key turned. Afterwards they stepped out 
into a spacious courtyard, where a great motor- 
car was dimly to be seen in the half-light. 
There were two men inside, one of them hold- 
ing something whose struggles were clearly 
visible under a rug. The car started with a 
roar, and dashed out of the gate. A man who 
had been standing byits side turned and walked 
back towards the open gun-room window. 

“Stay here and see which way they turn, 
Philip,” Gerald called out. “I'll be back in a 
second.” He sprang towards the drive, coming 
face to face with the loiterer. It was Major 
Howson. “What have you done with that 
boy?” he demanded. 

The Major shrank back in consternation. 
In an instant Gerald’s fist shot out, and 
Yankeedoodle’s guardian went down like a log. 
Achauffeur came hurrying up. 

“What’s all this trouble about, Sir?” he 
inquired. 

“Never you mind,” Gerald replied. ‘You'll 
know when the police come. Help me get my 
car out.” 

The chauffeur looked at him more closely. 
“Are you the gentleman who was talking—yes, 
you are,” he broke off abruptly. ‘The older 
gentleman you were with, he’s got it bad.” 

“What do you mean?” Gerald exclaimed. 
“Where is he?” 

The chauffeur led the way, and Gerald fol- 
lowed. There was a little group at the entrance 
to the courtyard, standing around Mr. Jenner- 
ton, senior, who had apparently just scrambled 
to his feet. Across the avenue young Spencer- 
Wiley was hurrying in their direction. 

“Anything wrong?” 

“An American gang,” Mr. Jennerton, senior, 
confided a little faintly. ‘“They’ve got hold 
of that lad. They’ve gone off in a Stanton— 
LX 3629. Will you telephone to Ripley and 

dford to stop them?” he added, turning 
to Spencer-Wiley. “Come on, Gerald!” 

Are you all right, Sir?” the latter inquired. 

His father nodded. 

“T'll ring up the police, of course,” Spencer- 

iley interposed. ‘Shall I come along with 
you, Mr. Jennerton?” 

You see to the police,” Gerald directed. 


Meri let you know what happens. Let’s go, 


1? 


Gerald thundered down the Portsmouth 

oad with dimmed headlights, but at a pace 

Which provoked shouts and remonstrances from 

every passing vehicle. They flashed through 

: and raced past the lake on the way to 

Ripley. Then Mr. Jennerton touched his son 
Y upon the arm. 
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“Slow up here,” he enjoined. ‘We'll call at 
the police station.” 

“Ts it worth while, Sir?’ Gerald asked re- 
gretfully. ‘‘We’ve been doing sixty-five, and 
we ought to be up to them directly.” 

“‘The police station is on the right there,” 
was Mr. Jennerton’s sole reply. 

Gerald slackened speed and eventually drew 
up with a little sigh. His father descended. 

“T shall telephone to Scotland Yard,” he 
announced. 

Gerald looked down the long, level stretch 
of road impatiently. The excitement of the 
chase was upon him, and his foot was aching 
to be once more upon the accelerator. When 
his father reappeared, however, he came out 
in leisurely fashion. He was accompanied by 
a Sergeant. 

“Old friend of mine here, Sergeant Clowson,”’ 
Mr. Jennerton remarked. ‘They only got 
through from Esher while I was there, and 
the Sergeant says that a score of cars have 
passed during the last twenty minutes.” 

“Any quantity of them, Sir,” the Sergeant 
confirmed. ‘There’s a dance on at Guildford 
tonight. Anything more I can do for you, 
Mr. Jennerton?” 

“Nothing at all, thank you,” the latter 
assured him. 

The Sergeant took his leave. Gerald pressed 
the starting button. Mr. Jennerton suddenly 
came to a decision. 

“Turn round,” he directed. ‘‘We’ll go back.” 

Gerald stared at him in amazement. 

“Turn round,’ Mr. Jennerton repeated 
firmly. ‘TI’ll explain as we go along.” 

“But I say!” Gerald protested. ‘We know 
they’re ahead of us. We can’t give it. up like 
this. An old Stanton, too, you said their car 
was. They couldn’t live with us on the hills.” 

“T’ll explain as we go along,” Mr. Jennerton 
insisted. 

Gerald swung across the road without 
further comment and turned back towards 
London. His silence and his manner, however, 
were alike significant. 

“See here, Gerald,” his father continued 
earnestly, “this gang aren’t fools. They 
turned out of the gates in this direction with 
all lights flashing, yet they’ve been hanging 
about so long they must know that your ear 
could overtake them at any minute. There’s 
a catch in it, I’m sure.” 

“But what else is there to do except follow 
them?” Gerald demanded. 

“Find out the catch,” his father replied. “‘So 
far as following is concerned, that’s a blind 
business, and it isn’t necessary. I’ve spoken 
to Henslow at the Yard, and before. another 
hour has passed, the whole of the South Coast 
will be blocked against them. I don’t think 
it would matter,” Mr. Jennerton went on 
thoughtfully, “if we took the Brighton Road 
or the Portsmouth Road—I don’t think if we 
traveled a hundred miles an hour we should 
come up with them.” 

“What do you propose, then?” 

“T’m just thinking out myself what I should 
do if I were the kidnaper.”’ 

About a mile from Esher, Mr. Jennerton 
spoke after a somewhat prolonged silence. 

“Turn to the right here,” he enjoined. 

“Tt’s only a lane,”’ Gerald objected. 

“Never mind.” 

Gerald turned on the headlights and made 
his way cautiously along the narrow thorough- 
fare for about a mile. Then his father stopped 
him once more. 

“You can turn at the corner there,” he 
pointed out quietly. ‘“‘Let’s go back again.” 

Gerald obeyed orders in mute but resentful 
silence. They regained the main road, but his 
father waved him across it, and they plunged 
once more into the darkness of a by-road. Soon 
after they had rounded the first bend Mr. 
Jennerton uttered an exclamation of interest. 

‘‘What’s that?” he exclaimed. 

There was no doubt about what it was—a 
Stanton limousine with no lights burning, de- 
serted, with the off front wheel in the ditch. 
They came to a standstill and both alighted. 

“You see,’”’ Mr. Jennerton explained rapidly, 
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“they did what was after all the most natural 
thing in the world: they left Esher Hall in a 
Stanton car, with the number showing clearly. 
hoping we'd chase it to the coast. What they 
really did was to take the first secluded lane 
they could find, pull up, abandon the car and 
change into another one. You can see where 
it was drawn up waiting for them.” 

“You're right,” Gerald admitted, with awak- 
ening interest. ‘This lane leads out to the 
road from London to Weybridge. They coul:| 
get on any of the main roads lower down.” 

“Yes, but they wouldn’t do it,’ Mr. Jen- 
nerton replied. ‘They'd know we should 
have those blocked.” 

“Well, you guessed their first move,” 
Gerald said. ‘What about their second?” 

“That’s a more difficult matter,’”’ his father 
confessed. “I'll bet by this time they’re pretty 
well back in London.” 

Gerald lighted a cigaret. ‘Well?’ 

Mr. Jennerton opened the door of the 
Stanton car. ‘‘We’re going to search this old 
vehicle to the extent of ripping the cushions 
up,” he declared. ‘‘They left her in a hurry. 
I can see that—license holder and name plate 
both torn ofi—but if they’ve only dropped a 
handkerchief it might help. Have you got an 
electric torch?” 

Gerald produced one from the pocket of his 
car. With it in his hand, Mr. Jennerton 
entered the limousine. 


At about half past three in the morning, the 
soi-disant Mr. Pat Harwood—better known as 
Slippery Sam to his friends of the Bowery, and 
to the police of New York—was awakened by 
the sudden turning on of all the lights in his 
bedroom. He opened his eyes sleepily, and 
then sat up with a start. The hand which 
crept under his pillow came away empty. He 
looked into the smiling face of Inspector 
Henslow of Scotland Yard. 

“Ts this a nightmare?” he exclaimed, glanc- 
ing around at several other sinister figures. 

The Inspector signed to one of his subordi- 
nates. The man in the bed vielded his wrists, 
and scrutinized disconsolately the tokens of 
his enslavement. 

“What’s it for?” he demanded. 

“‘You’re wanted on three charges in New 
York—extradition all arranged for,’ the In- 
spector replied. ‘‘At the present moment we 
want the boy. Where is he?” 

“Next room,”’ said the captive. 

Gerald slipped past the others, unbolted the 
communicating doors, turned up the lights, 
and approaching the bed, shook the lightly clad 
figure concealed under the bedclothes. 

“Wake up, young man,” he enjoined. 

Yankeedoodle opened first one eye and then 
the other. As he recognized Gerald a broad 
grin slowly transformed his face. 

“You all right?”’ Gerald asked anxiously. 

“Sure!”’ the boy answered. “They doped 
me good, too, but I spat some of it out and 
shammed. I was pretty well scared, but 
I guessed you’d be along presently.” 

“How did you get the envelop?” 

“Well,” the boy explained, ‘‘as soon as we 
got in that lane there was another car all 
fixed up and waiting for us. The chauffeur had 
brought two notes, which that beast who was 
holding me opened and read. One of the en- 
velops, with his address on it, had blown on to 
the floor, and when he got up to speak to the 
chauffeur, leaning out of the window, although 
he had me by the collar all the time, I was just 
able to reach it and stuff it down behind the 
cushions. When he turned round again, he tore 
up the letters and the other envelop without 
noticing there was one gone. After that I pre- 
tended to be asleep so that they shouldn’t give 
me any more dope. I knew you'd be along 
pretty soon . . . Say, Mr. Jennerton, what- 
ever Philip does, I guess I’ve made up my 
mind now.” 

‘What about?” Gerald asked. 

“Why, I don’t care if I’ve got millions 
enough to buy this little old island of yours,” 
Yankeedoodle declared happily—“‘when I grow 
up I’m going to be a detective like you.” 
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Experiences in the Occult by E. Barrington (coninuea jrom page 50) 


another case happened which I could verify— 
the mother of a sailor hearing his voice crying 
in the night for help and learning that that 
same night his boat had overturned while on the 
way to his ship and his life had been all but lost 
—it was clear to me that behind the polished 
mirror of every-day life was something fierce 
yet sympathetic in its fashion, a dark hinter- 
land where strange incomprehensible beings 
played or worked on lines of their own with no 
relation to anything we know and yet with a 
queer wireless which sometimes seemed to 
tune in, perhaps without their knowledge or 
care. 

Meanwhile more and more of this aimless 
communication came my way and I could not 
doubt its reality if I would. Long before my 
birth the man-of-war my other grandfather, 
Sir Fairfax Moresby, commanded took fire 
and was nearly lost in mid-Pacific with all hands. 
He took the fearful responsibility of scuttling 
the boats that the men might be compelled to 
save her, and saved she was. But consider 
what happened ashore. 

The mother of the man whose carelessness 
had all but lost the ship came at that very time 
to Lady Moresby and with tears and terror 
announced she had dreamed that her son had 
set the ship on fire by leaving an open lantern 
in the store-room—exactly what had happened. 
My grandmother—an unimaginative person— 
would have no truck with such nonsense until 
the confirmation arrived. I heard all this from 
both my grandparents. 

I began to read hungrily all I could get on 
the subject of occultism and read for years the 
best books I could find—Podmore, Myers, 
Flammarion, the experiments of Sir William 
Crookes and the leading members of the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research, and many more. 
This reading spread over a good many years 
and was diversified by private demonstrations, 
if I may call them so, and led into divergent 
paths, the magic of medieval times and of the 
ancient world. 

One thing seemed clear to me the more I 
studied—the impossibility of the spirits of the 
dead returning to communicate with the living. 
That was the easy explanation, but on the face 
of it one could hardly believe that the spirits of 
departed friends or even of enemies would re- 
turn for the purpose of uttering the appalling 
platitudes which are all that are recorded of 
them. I have never heard a word of theirs 
which is not platitude pure and simple, and 
from this doom not even the spirits of the 
mightiest are exempt. 

I came to the conclusion, however, that when 
a very large amount of fraud is deducted there 
still remains something unaccountable which 
represents some strange force at work in a 
few of these dubious manifestations and ma- 
terializations. But what? And where could 
any sort of evidence be got hold of which would 
lead to a clue? 

Meanwhile I had some interesting personal 
experiences as the years went by. 

I developed a curious faculty of sensing some 
people’s thoughts’if I held their hands. A tin- 
gle seemed to run up my arm from theirs and 
then I knew to a large extent what was in their 
minds, and this applied also to things they 
held for awhile. It was interesting but I gave 
it up very soon, for physically it was wearying, 
and I disliked playing with forces I could not 
understand. 

At the entreaty of a friend now dead I at- 
tended one séance, and saw what was con- 
sidered an extremely fine program of material- 
izations, voices and so forth, heard the usual 
explanations, recognized glimpses of the un- 
known force. 

But that approach I considered neither 
scientific nor spiritual. A good deal of it 


seemed grotesque; I never went to another. 
But still, behind all these changing scenes 
lay the belief in power uncharted and misun- 
derstood, played with, but—power! And such 
experiences brushed me here and there with 


passing wings as if on their own errands and 
left me startled but ignorant. 

Then on a day very memorable for myself I 
stumbled on books relating to the thought of 
Asia, but especially India. But does one ever 
stumble? Is not everything that befalls a man 
the direct, inevitable result of his own deeds 
and thoughts? 

I read in astonishment, realizing that here 
was a nation which had made what we call “the 
other world” its chief and engrossing study. 
In other words, the Indian people moved 
with ease in the mysterious world behind the 
looking-glass and found it much more inter- 
esting than the Mirror of the Passing Show. 

They had for three thousand years and more 
devoted themselves to the study of the soul 
and its powers as, let us say, the Western 
nations have devoted themselves to the liter- 
ature of love, and they had done this to the ex- 
clusion of the dreams and delights which tempt 
us in the West and engross us in the passing 
show until we think that polished surface re- 
flecting us and our doings is the be-all and end- 
all. And that belief is the state of mind 
called by wise men materialism, and when 
it possesses a nation it points straight down 
the road to national and individual ruin. 

Then for the first time I began to see glimpses 
of light on the horizon, for I saw that these 
Indian people spoke of a law which could be 
tested and followed and that the “‘occult”’ like 
all the rest of the universe may have its being 
within the limits of law. Their books said: 

“Yes, there are mighty forces at work all 
round us, and by obeying certain rules some of 
us know how to bend them and make them 
obedient. When you understand how to make 
the wheels go round, these things are no more 
wonderful than telegraphy. As a matter of 
fact, there is nothing supernatural. There are 
only things which don’t happen commonly be- 
cause the rules are not known.” 

Here was an astonishing thought to meet at 
large! I resolved to begin at the beginning and 
study some of their doings before I probed their 
reasons. Fate threw in my way a connection 
by marriage, a naval man, who on board his 
ship at Bombay had had a visit from a wander- 
ing Hindu who offered to show a sight the 
Sahibs could never have seen before. 

They agreed, and placing a great brass vessel 
of water on the deck he stood off at a great dis- 
tance and, in the sight of many people, beck- 
oned and the water rose in the jar and crept 
over the edge and slipped down the side, a 
bright snake of water, and so along the deck 
until he halted it with a sign, released it with 
a beckon, and so on until it crept to his feet and 
there dissolved into a pool of common water, 
leaving the jar empty. 

I asked the naval man, “How did you ex- 
plain it?’”’ and he answered: 

“T couldn’t. It couldn’t have happened, but 
all the same he made a lot of us see it.” 

“But that kind of mass-hypnotism would be 
almost as wonderful as the reality,” I suggested, 
“a really terrible power for good or ill. And 
a you saw the empty jar. What about 
that?” 

He laughed and gave it up. But I pondered. 
What was the Law? 

My own turn came to go to India. I was not 
credulous at all in the ordinary sense of the 
word—lI was quite prepared to meet with fraud 
and sleight of hand but still confident that be- 
hind the looking-glass lies the world where 
things happen not at all according to our logic 
but according to a different logic of its own. 

There was at one of the most sacred towns 
a man who was said to perform the mango trick 
extremely well, and we invited him to sit at my 
feet on the veranda of the little hotel, and there 
under my very eyes, to show his skill. He sat 
at my feet and planted the mango stone in a 
pot, then dropped—at arm’s length—a cover- 
ing of muslin over it, took his seat on the 
ground some distance off, and returning now 
and then, raised the covering that I might see 





the growth. He never touched the pot after th. 
planting. Finally, when the plant had grow, 
to.the height of nearly. two feet, I picked typ 
leaves from it and sent one to a friend at home, 
And at my feet! 

In Benares a wandering fortune-teller came 
to the little hotel where I had just arrived, a 
perfect stranger. Liking something about the 
man’s face, I agreed to let him read my hand, 
He did not touch it. It lay palm upward o 
my knee, and he stooped and read it with 
piercing black eyes. 

He said at once, “This Mem-sahib write” 

I answered, “All Mem-sahib write.” 

He did not look up as he replied: “Yes, 
Knowing that. All Mem-sahib not write book. 
This Mem-sahib writing book.” 

I had never written a book in my life and had 
no more thought of doing so than he had. He 
had captured the future. I shook my head and 
he doggedly repeated his assertion. Articles 
on health subjects and a few poems had been 
my only contributions to the gaiety of nations 
and I could not but think this absurd. But! 
could not shake him, and he then went on with 
an amazingly accurate description of the events 
of my past life. 

One can scarcely imagine anything stranger 
in a place so foreign—until you know and love 
it—than to hear the familiar past unrolling 
touched into life by the hand of an Indian 
wanderer, to whom very little of it could be 
even comprehensible. Again I thought: “How 
is it that they can get in touch?” knowing by 
this time that, discounting all frauds, fakes and 
coincidences, there are those who see straight 
quite otherwise than by the senses. I had been 
watching with interest for the failure of a pre- 
diction made by a Western seer before I left 
London for India (because, humanly speaking, 
it was impossible he should be right). We had 
met on a matter of strict business and suddenly, 
sweeping away from material matters, he said: 

“Your stay in India is not going to be at all 
what you think. I see a very important change 
in your plans. The event which will change 
them will take place at Christmas time and will 
enable you to continue your study of the Orient 
for very much longer than you intend now.” 

I said it was impossible. I asked for a de- 
scription of the events which were to project 
me into the unknown and he gave them with- 
out hesitation. In my mind I set the whole 
thing down as one of those incalculable errors 
of the clear-sight which I had noted before. 

But again the agencies at work behind the 
Mirror of the Passing Show knew their business 
better than I. The plan I had made for India 
was swept out of being suddenly and on the 
succeeding Christmas and without. my ow 
agency arrangements were made for my Con- 
tinuing without any obstacle what had become 
my work in India and farther afield; for by 
that time I clearly knew that if one n 
to understand the thought of Asia in these 
esoteric matters, it must be studied in Tibetan, 
Burmese, Singhalese, Javanese, Chinese and 
Japanese sources as well as in India. 

All this led directly, though I did not dream 
it at the time, to my writing books which the 
fortune-teller foresaw, nominally by looking in 
my hand, really by a force tuning the vi 
tions of communication of which I s : 
presently. That event which I had belie 
impossible made me a student of the im 
most aspects of occult science and also m 
me a writer every one of whose books, whethel 
as L. Adams Beck or E. Barrington, at 
written from the view-point of the relation of 
what I call the Mirror of the Passing Showto 
the real world which lies behind it. 

I pause here a moment to note the effect on 
my mind and daily life of the certitude Tha 
gained that we have our being in a very @& 
ferent world from that. which our senses pit 
sent to us. Few of us see and realize-it. We 
walk amiong its wonders in ignorance as Com 
plete as that of dogs and cats in a library sur 
rounded by all the wisdom of the ages, 
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to taste it and utterly unconscious that it ex- 
ists, yet with a sense in them which if devel- 
oped along the lines of evolution would make 
it their own. 

I had not reasoned all this out as yet. I felt 
blindly that it must be so. And I saw that if it 
were so, every conception of life would be 
changed and all one’s conclusions as to life and 
death revised. But it was difficult to follow, 
especially as many of the people who in a small 
way possess these occult powers use them quite 
unconsciously and without the least under- 
standing of what they imply. They behave 
like the average people who many years ago 
witnessed the beginning of electricity. They 
thought it had no consequences, demanded no 
reason, and so they went their way. But to 
me these manifestations gave hints of some- 
thing vast, not in the least terrifying but with 
enormous possibilities if one could only get the 
hang of it. 

So I began to collect knowledge from the 
Eastern peoples with whom I came in contact 
and resolved that this should be my study, 
little foreseeing where it would lead me. ~ 

Here I must mention another factor which I 
believe has a most important bearing on the prob- 
lem, though many will laugh the suggestion to 
scorn. Early in life instinct had impelled me to 
a close study of diet and the relinquishment of 
many foods in common use, among them all sorts 
of meat and fish and such drinks as alcohol, tea, 
coffee and cocoa. And I have always since lived 
on fruits, salads, cheese, eggs, with water and 
sometimes milk as my drinks. This produced 
very unusual health and strength of mind and 
body and I might say much on that head if this 
were the place, for I have had great experience 
along these lines. But in relation to the psychic 
side of things the value of such a diet is enormous, 
and this may be easily seen by considering the 
psychic results gained by those nations who have 
not followed our dietetic ways. 

Which is cause and which effect it is hard 
to say, but in India it is held that the food of 
those who essay the way of occult knowledge 
should be the simplest, most natural that can 
be had, a belief.I fully share; and I may say 
this with the more courage because this sim- 
plicity of habit is certainly the ideal of all the 
highest forms of faith, and for excellent physi- 
cal and moral reasons. 

I am a little inclined to doubt the clear per- 
ception of those who profess to be authorities 
in matters psychic and spiritual and yet cling 
to the foods and drinks which cloud the body 
and brain, and, on the outer side, I believe 
nations might be much better governed than 
they are if their rulers were men in better 
health of body and mind and not suffering as 
they often are from nervous instability caused 
in this way. 

This applies even more strongly to the occult. 
That the subconscious is independent of brain- 
sight I know, yet the body is the instrument 
through which we must at present register the 
conclusions of the subconscious, and if it is out 
of order the position is much the same as that 
of trying to see an eclipse with a broken tele- 
scope. That may be the reason why so much 
is disterted in coming through. The more so 
as, in dealing with this unknown force, it is 
needful to have all one’s wary wits about one, 
and an unbreakable self-control. Without that 
and with any nerve disturbance it is madness 
to have anything to do with these investiga- 
tions. 

And I may say I have had experiences put 
before me, very imposingly backed, in which 
the percipients were fitted neither to see nor 
to record their observations, in a science still 
inits infancy in the West. In India and spread- 
ing from India through Asia there is, however, 
a scien ’e of the occult, the result of thousands 
of years of study. They do not play with it as 
in the West. They regard it as the well-spring 
of mental and spiritual power. 

This system consists of what they call con- 
centration, or “‘yoga,”’ a word which may also 
be translated as “union,” what is signified be- 
ing union with the universal source of power. It 
stands on the tripod of the psychic, intellec’ ual 
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and physical, and, combining them, focuses 
man into an instrument of perception of the 
true world about him, making him a channel 
also for its powers. If he walks on this course, 
the end is certain, though it may take more 
lives than one to develop his powers to the full 
and the intermediate stages may be those of 
using them selfishly. But as he evolves spiritu- 
ally these forces will become spiritualized and 
devoted to the benefit of mankind. 

We see these powers round us, more or less 
latent in many people, flashes of perception in- 
stantly obscured or wrongly directed; some- 
times as a kind of madness leading them down 
all sorts of dangerous byways of psychic ex- 
perience, a wild shoot which if trained by 
knowledge would produce a vital contribution 
to the understanding of natural forces. 

Yoga, from the Indian point of view, is the 
science on which religion is really based. It 
teaches the control of such forces as the stu- 
dent chooses to apply his mind to. It is that 
which enables us, knowing it, to know every- 
thing, for the student who has attained it is 
free of the dominion of the senses, and it 
touches a point of consciousness as much 
higher than the average man’s as his is higher 
than a mollusc’s. 

No nation is without its own yoga. On the 
psychic and religious side India has done the 
finest work in the world. There is none near it 
at all. To Europe she must look for the voga 
of the physical sciences, as Europe should look 
to her for instruction in the other. . 

Of course, India has no monopoly of psychic 
vision. In the Occident we see these powers 
in many people, flashes of perception instantly 
obscured or wrongly directed, leading often to 
most dangerous byways of psychic experience. 
In India the same obsessions have often led to 
a fanaticism of self-torture strictly forbidden 
by the highest teachers. Every system of 
thought must be protected from fanatics. 
Every nation has its own yoga in which it will 
achieve success. 

We in the West have had great mystics, en- 
dowed with high perception, and have taken 
them without the will or ability to give any 
other explanation than that of excited brains, 
religious madness and so forth, and for that 
reason when science began to state its own con- 
clusions freely, as it has within the last hundred 
years, we were ready to disown all the super- 
normal side of the Scriptures and to surrender 
our whole spiritual position with them, falling 
thus into the materialism which is blinding the 
West to the things necessary to her peace. 
We must not despise what we do not under- 
stand. We should remember that perception, 
inference and evidence working together would 
be taken as evidence in any court of justice, 
and such proofs can be shown. 

India declares that there is a force in the 
universe which they name Akasa. Everything 
which has form is evolved from this force. It is 
subtle and can be seen only when it has become 
gross and has taken form as, say, in the plant or 
animal body and every other form perceived 
by us. At the beginning there was nothing but 
this force. At the end of the cycle all will melt 
again into Akasa. 

If this force lies behind all we do and are and 
if this .s the force manifesting itself capri- 
ciously in the occult, it is certainly dangerous to 
play with unless we clearly understand cause 
and effect. 

It would be very much to the point if modern 
psychologists would study the system estab- 
lished long ago in the Orient for getting in 
touch with this force along safe lines, and by 
direct experience strive to understand them- 
selves before they set out to teach others, for 
many of their own teachings are extremely 
ignorant and dangerous. It is not without 
reason that that remarkable thinker, Count 
Hermann Keyserling, saysin hislately published 
book, “The Travel Diary of a Philosopher,” 
that he wishes the system-of yoga were taught 
in all European schools for the purpose of 
mental control. I should qualify that sug- 
gestion in more than one way myself, but I 
agree with the principle. 





Again, India inclines to the belief that this 
force manifests itself in vibration and that the 
same vibration will produce the same tension 
in others. This would account for the power of 
moving oratory, music and other forms of ¥. 
bration which raise the mind even if only fora 
time to the same perception with that of the 
sender of the impulse. This also accounts for 
the power of certain books, and covers the 
mystery of healing as attested in ancient and 
modern times: 

These influences one and all can be sent 
over incredible distances by those who under. 
stand cause and effect, for within the 
tion of those who are no longer caught in & 
trap of the senses there is no break in time and 
space, and distance does not exist. 

_ We may take it for granted that all efforts 

in the West to get in touch with these things 
are an attempt to control this mighty fore, 
the existence of which has been felt let not 
realized. Occidentals cannot ignore its exis. 
tence. The way of yoga is clear before them if 
they care to try it and sure results are prom- 
ised if the way indicated is followed. 

It.is also very interesting that in the West 
scientists are beginning to recognize a force, 
independent of muscular action, capable of 
moving bodies, and which frequently appears 
to be directed with intelligence: a force 
able also, apparently, of sometimes taking 
forms which correspond with the mental im- 
pressions of those present. 

What I want most to say is this, and I say 
it in company with many observers: Mathe. 
matical science appears to be opening the way 
to very diff-rent conceptions of geometry, of 
space and time and the laws which govem 
the universe outside the poor perception of the 
five senses which trap us. This matter of the 
occult should be investigated in India and 
other countries where it is better understood 
than in the West. There is a credulity of ma- 
terialism as well as of superstition and this 
should be discouraged and any phenomenain- 
vestigated which tend to enable us to realize 
our latent powers and develop new ones. 

No one knows better than I[ that I have only 
touched the fringe of a most extraordinary and 
interesting subject in indicating a few of the 
steps which led me to the conviction I hold that 
one can immensely increase one’s own powers 
in given directions by proper study. But 
to be safe it must be done with knowledge and 
with right intention. 

I close with a scene I remember very well. I 
went with a friend to a temple in Japan where 
was a diviner celebrated for his power to 
read the past and future. 

The Great War had lately begun. I 
asked the diviner if he could tell me the fate 
of a very near relation then in France. He 
answered that he could. He told me that this 
young man would go through the war with 
perfect safety, but would be injured directly 
afterwards; that he would receive a mark 
distinction; that the war would last much longer 
than was then supposed, with other details. 
All were exactly fulfilled. 

Then, turning the clear-sight on me, he told 
me among other things that in a few yeas 
should achieve a world-wide success—surely 
a very rash prediction to make to anyone. But 
he was clear and firm about it. It would ce 
tainly happen. I could not even think at the 
moment what form such a success would be 
likely to take, and the war put it more or less 
out of my mind though it sometimes hov 
therein as a kind of mystery. Much else he 
said was perfectly fulfilled; that, however, 
mained doubtful until 1920, when I wrote 4 
story under curious circumstances which was 
immediately accepted. I rapidly became 4 
well-known writer under two names, my first 
book having appeared in 1922. 

For my sa I have to thank the know 
edge I acquired in India. For that and for 
much else I owe a debt which I have striven (0 
pay in making her magnificent attainment ® 
thought and knowledge known so far as lies in 
my power, which I hope to increase very 
greatly as time goes on. 
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Enchantingly pretty debutantes, with a skin smooth as ivory, 
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delicate as cherry blossoms ... 


HE FASTIDIOUS WOMEN GUESTS 
of the WASHINGTON GOLF and COUNTRY CLUB 


tell how this soap has helped them 


to gain a clear smooth skin 


Trs May in Washington .. . 
Magnolias... cherry blossoms drifting 
to the grass... 
And on the golf course, along the bridle 
paths, laughing voices, the rainbow flutter 
of bright costume . . . 


All the familiar figures of the social 
season flocking to the Washington Golf 
and Country Club; enchantingly pretty 
debutantes in new sports frocks from the 
Riviera; the lovely wives from the foreign 
embassies— : 

Among the distinguished women who 
make up Washington society, one notices 
everywhere the dazzlingly soft, clear com- 
plexion that has given Southern beauty 
its renown. 


How do these women, whose lovely 


skin is their greatest charm, take care of 
it day by day? 

We asked nearly one hundred women 
guests of the Washington Golf and Coun- 
try Club what soap they find best for 
regular care of their skin. 

More than half answered, ““Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap!” 

“Delicate” —“‘healthful’ —“refreshing,” 
they said. “Jt purifies the skin.” “Helps 
to overcome roughness—large pores.” 

7 7 7 
Women of fine traditions and associations 
everywhere—college girls, debutantes, so- 
ciety women belonging to famous clubs 
and groups—are expressing in overwhelm- 
ing ‘numbers, their preference for Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap for the care of the skin. 





A skin specialist worked out the formula by 
which Woodbury’s is made. This formula not 
only calls for the purest ingredients; it also 
demands greater refinement in the manufac- 
turing process than is commercially possible 
with ordinary toilet soap. 

In merely handling a cake of Woodbury’s, 
one is conscious of this extreme fineness. 

A twenty-five cent cake of Woodbury’s 
lasts a month or six weeks. Around each cake 
is wrapped a booklet containing special treat- 
ments for overcoming common skin defects. 


WirHin A WEEK or ten days after be- 
ginning to use it, you will notice an 
improvement in your complexion. Get 
your. Woodbury’s  today—begin to- 
night, the treatment your skin needs! 


Your Woopsury TREATMENT /or fen days 
Now—the large-size trial set! 





The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1609 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

For the enclosed 10 cents please send me 
the new large-size trial cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, the Cold Cream, Facial Cream 
and Powder, the treatment booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch,” and instructions for 
the new complete Woodbury “ Facial.” 

| If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1609 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ont. 
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began a conversation that continued day 
after day, the mother and he sitting on a 
bench as the youngster played about. To the 
woman he was just “Mr. Oscar’”’—that was all 
he had told her of his name—who every day sat 
in the park. But shrewdly he had drawn from 
her, bit by bit, the whole story of her life. He 
made no more mistakes of attempting gifts of 
money, but each day he came with something, a 
hit of candy, a bag of peanuts to feed the squir- 
rels, and soon he and little Billy were the great- 
est of friends. And Old Man Kragg was happy, 
happier than he ever could remember having 
been. 

The woman’s story was a simple one. Ten 
years before she had come from Sweden. On 
the steamship she had met William Olsen. He 
had found work in a delicatessen store and she 
had gone into service. They had fallen in love 
and both had saved their money. After they 
were married and the baby had come they had 
pooled their savings and had bought a little 
grocery store. Each morning she opened up the 
store while her husband went to market. While 
the rush of customers was on they both worked 
inthe store. Inthe afternoon she took Billy to 
the park. Things were not going so well 
recently. Their rent had been raised. A chain 
store had opened up in the next block, cutting 
prices and taking away their trade. 

Old Man Kragg listened sympathetically. 
He had been in the grocery business once him- 
self, he told her. He knew how it was. 


Olga Olsen looked anxiously at her husband. 
‘“What’s the matter with the meat balls, 
William?” 

“They are all right. I’m just not hungry.” 

“You’re worrying again,” she accused him. 

“Why shouldn’t I worry? This week’s busi- 
ness a hundert dollars less than last. If things 
keep on like this we’ll lose the store and every- 
thing we put into it.”’ 

“Oh, William!’’ she cried with a sob. 

The silence of despair settled down on them. 
“The store” represented to both of them all that 
was worth while, their happiness, their future, 
the future of their little’son—everything. 

“William,” ventured Olga timidly, “you 
know that old man I meet in the park some- 
times, the Mr. Oscar I told you about who is so 
fond of Billy—he knows a lot about things. He 
told me that he once was in the grocery busi- 
ness himself. Maybe—I ask him to dinner on 
Sunday—he can suggest something we can do.” 

“There’s nothing,” said her husband gloom- 
ily. “It’s that cursed chain store. They sell 
things too cheap. There’s nothing to be done.” 

Nevertheless the next Sunday “Mr. Oscar” 
came to dinner. It was the best dinner that 
Olga, with her limited finances, could provide— 
a smorgasbord of cheese, fish, pickles, a deli- 
cious soup, fishballs made of dried cod beaten in 
milk, a roast, a sweet pudding. Mr. Oscar en- 
joyed it more than any meal he ever had eaten, 
and even William relaxing after dinner found 
himself pouring into the sympathetic ears of 
their guest the story of their troubles. Mr. 
Kragg knew at once what was the matter. Like 
two trusting children, knowing nothing of the 
principles of successful merchandizing, they 
had put their savings into the store, imagining 
that all they had to do was to buy goods, sell 
them at a profit, and buy some more. 

“Your trouble’’—it was the past master of 
finance speaking—“‘is with your turnover. You 
do not move your goods from your shelves fast 
enough.” 

“But what can I do?” asked the bewildered 
William. “The chain store in the next block 
sells so low. If I met their prices I would make 
no profit.” 

“You have some things that stick on your 
shelves, that sell slowly, things that you are 
overstocked with?” 

“Ves, there are soaps, many brands, and 
flavoring extracts, three cases.” 

“People like to think they are getting some- 
thing for nothing,” observed Mr. Oscar. 
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The Curious Conduct of Old Man Kragg (Continued from page 79) 


“Suppose next week you give away all this 
stuff that isn’t selling well—a gift with every 
dollar’s worth you buy.” 

“But I lose the profit on these goods. I pay 
my money for them,” objected the cautious 
grocer. 

“You can’t get your money back on stock 
that doesn’t move from the shelves. Better 
give it away than have it lying there.” 

“Oh, William,” breathed Olga, her eyes 
sparkling with excitement, “don’t you see the 
idea? The women, because they get something 
free, will all come back to our store.” 

“Suppose,”’ suggested Mr. Oscar, “we go 
over to the store and see what you have there.” 

The rest of the afternoon and far into the 
night, the three of them spent at the store. 
Monday morning showed the results of their 
work in one of the store windows filled with all 
sorts of attractive miscellany, and above the 
door a great banner reading: 

GIFT WEEK 
Your choice of any article in the window 

ABSOLUTELY FREE with every dollar’s 

worth of groceries purchased. First 


come, first served. Do your buying early, 
and get first choice. 


It was the most prosperous week the little 
store ever had known. 

The rush of customers began early Monday 
morning, women customers gleefully carrying 
off cakes of soap, bottles of flavoring extract, 
perfume, kitchen utensils. Twice during the 
week it became necessary to restock the win- 
dow as the dollars came pouring in. Mr. 
Oscar spent several hours each day at the store, 
getting new thrills constantly at the way his 
idea was working out. Neither of the Olsens 
now had time to leave the store in theafternoon, 
and it was he who took little Billy to the park, 
glowing happily each time the boy called him 
“Uncle Oscar.” 

Before the week’s end all the dead stock had 
vanished from the shelves. There had been 
money enough to make substantial payments 
on old accounts and there was still a balance 
left, a bigger balance than ever before. But 
William Olsen had begun to worry again. 

“Next week we shall have nothing to give 
away,” was his pessimistic prediction. ‘All 
our customers will go back to the chain store 
because the prices are cheaper there.” 

“How many oranges do you sell in a week?” 
Mr. Oscar asked with apparent irrelevance. 

‘About six or eight dozen.” 

“T see the fruit companies are making a big 
campaign to get people to eat more oranges. 
They are taking big advertisements in all the 
papers. Suppose vou try to help them.” 

“What could I do?” 

“If you gave away a dozen oranges with 
every dollar’s worth of groceries, people would 
get used to eating oranges and buy more, 
wouldn’t they?” 

“Yes,” William admitted doubtfully, “I 
suppose they would. But how could we afford 
to give away that many oranges?” 

“Suppose you go to the company you buy 
your oranges from. Tell them you want to 
help their campaign by having an Orange 
Week. Tell them that if they’ll give you 
oranges enough you'll fill a whole window with 
them and boost orange-eating in the neighbor- 
hood. To prove to them that you believe in 
the idea yourself, guarantee that hereafter you 
will buy twenty dozen oranges each week.” 

“T don’t think they do it.” 

“Try,” urged his wife. “It never does any 


_ harm to try, William.” 


Slow to make up his mind, but persistent 
when once he had decided to do anything, 
William Olsen gave the manager of the fruit 
company such a convincing argument that he 
got his oranges, to his own amazement and Mr. 
Oscar’s great satisfaction, for had he failed it 
had been the latter’s intention to see that it 
was arranged. He was the fruit company’s 








controlling stockholder. He noted with approval 
that the company’s alert manager promptly 
grabbed the idea and began having a series of 
“Orange Weeks” in other sections of the city. 

A whole window packed full of great yellow 
luscious oranges, with a big placard: : 


One WHOLE DOZEN of these wonder- 
ful oranges FREE with every dollar’s 
worth of groceries purchased here this 
week 


gave the Olsens a second week of prosperity 
and added many gray hairs to the head of the 
chain store manager in the next block. And, 
as Mr. Oscar had prophesied, Olsen found no 
difficulty in disposing of twenty dozen oranges 
in the weeks that followed. 

Frequently now Mr. Oscar stayed to dinner 
in the little apartment, and one evening the 
Olsens made him a business proposition. 

“Mr. Oscar,”’ said Olga, ‘William and I have 
been talking things over and we’d like to have 
you go partners with us in the store. You 
have given us such good ideas. We would like 
to give you one-third interest. We do not want 
you to pay anything for it. We feel that we 
need you.” 

Old Man Kragg glowed with an inner feeling 
of delightful warmth. It was nice to know 
that there was someone in the world who felt 
that he was needed, somebody that wanted to 
give him something, but he shook his head. 

“No,” he said firmly. 

“You could come here and live with us. You 
could have the front room,” pleaded Olga. 
‘We would charge you nothing. We need 
your ideas in the store. You have taught us 
how to make it pay. You need not do any 
work except when you feel like it. Won’t you 
go partners with us?” 

“No,” said Mr. Oscar. “Iam too old. Busi- 
ness is for young men. I have enough—” 
He stopped abruptly. 

Disappointment was written in the faces of 
both the Olsens, and this was the moment Billy 
selected to climb up into the old man’s lap. 

“Tell Billy a tory, Unkie Oscar,” he pleaded. 

The warmth of the child’s body against his, 
the tiny little fingers trustfully clasping one of 
his great hands filled Old Man Kragg with a 
sense of satisfying peace. 

“You could have the front room,” repeated 
Olga. 

Kragg was thinking. Why should he not do 
what he wanted to? Why should he let his 
wealth prevent him from living where he had 
found peace and happiness? What was there 
to stop him? Who would care? Surely he was 
entitled to some happiness before he died, he 
reasoned, as a great resolution began forming in 
his mind. 

“T will think it over,” he announced. “Going 
partners with you—no, that is not possible. 
But living here with you’’—he looked down 
tenderly at the child now asleep in his arms— 
““maybe—if you will let me pay. I have some 
money. Next month, perhaps. We shall see.” 


It was two months later that the financial 
world was startled by the announcement of 
the retirement of O. M. Kragg from active 
participation in the management of all his com- 
panies. There were many conjectures as to 
reason for it, but Mr. Kragg himself refused to 
be interviewed on the subject. 

Ever a man of quick decisions, with a one- 
track mind, when he discovered that his 
intimate association with the Olsens was giving 
him greater happiness than anything he ever 
had done, he decided deliberately to make 
their circle his mode of existence. He realized 
the difficulties that lay in his path so long as he 
retained his vast holdings. With Napoleonic 
directness he proceeded to rid himself of them. 
In a few busy weeks he turned all his stock 
interests into bonds. He sold his house and 
found other employment for his secretaries. 
He bought himself an annuity giving 
an income of fifty dollars a week. 
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Margot eA squith zurites on 


The famous Marcot, now Countess OF 
Oxrorp AND Asqulitn, has written with 
her own hand and in her own sparkling, 
inimitable style this article on a subject of 
universal interest to women. 

“ 45S long as human nature exists, men 
and women will want to make 
themselves physically attractive. 

The intention to be at your best, to feel 

brilliant, responsive, triumphant, is 

prompted by a desire to love and be loved. 

“We have all known women who have 
more than made up for their lack of fea- 
tures and general homeliness by the play 
of their expression, the grace of their car- 
riage or the beauty of their complexion. 
And, fortunately, most of us if we take 
enough trouble can improve our complex- 
ions out of all recognition. 

“Those of you who have hunted, 
mountaineered, or been as much exposed 
to our inhospitable climate as I have, will 
know it is almost impossible to prevent 
your face from becoming like leather, or 
your chest like a gong, unless you take a 
great deal of trouble to preserve them. 


OU do not want to apply creams and 

lotions that will make your skin soft 
and susceptible, but something that will 
make it fresh and impervious. 

“T have used Pond’s Creams for my 
skin more years than I can remember; 
and though I have never been beautiful 
and | am not young, I have not got a 
wrinkle in my forehead. When I came in 
from hunting I always rubbed the Cold 
Cream over my face, neck and hands. 

“Nothing in my life has changed so 
much as the estimate people place upon a 





























On Lady Oxford’s dressing table are un- 
-- Usual perfume bottles and jade green 
jars of Pond’s Creams. 
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The Countess of OxrorpD and AsQuitTH 


“ Margot,” 


Statesman and former Prime Minister of Great Britain. 


daughter of the late Sir Charles Tennant, is the wife of the distinguished 


She ts 


one of the most 


vivid and interesting figures of English society, famous for her daring, her wit and 
her wide acquaintance with the personable of every land. 


woman’s age. When I came out, to sug- 
gest that a woman of thirty could upset a 
man’s heart would have been looked upon 
as a paradox. 

“Now you see proficiency at golf, rid- 
ing, fishing, shooting, in women past the 
age of forty; and they have preserved not 
only their youth but their complexions. 

“My advice is, save your skin—with 
Pond’s—and cheat the devil that lurks in 
soot, dust, wind—and birthdays!” 


Iuunyf OX ford 


How you should use these Creams: 


Apply Pond’s Cold Cream generously at night 
and often during the day. In a few moments 
its fine oils bring up from the pores all dust and 





powder. Wipe off and repeat. Finish with a 
dash of cold water. A little cream left on over- 
night keeps a dry skin supple. 

Pond’s Vanishing Cream, used after every day- 
time cleansing, gives your skin a new freshness, 
holds your powder smoothly and protects it 
from sun and wind. 

Buy your own jars of Pond’s Creams and as 
Lady Oxford suggests, “cheat the devil that 
lurks in soot, dust, wind.” 


Mail coupon for free tubes of 
Free Offer Pond’s Two Creams. 


The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. S, 
182 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


Name 





Street. 





City State. 
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Pipe Smoker Risks 
Life Finding Can 
of Favorite Tobacco 


Over a period of years, we have heard 
of many ways in which pipe-smokers 
prove their devotion to their favorite 
tobacco. 

But the medal certainly goes to 
Joseph P. Fink of Darby, Pa. 

His letter follows: 


Darby, Pa. 
November 12, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
- Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen : ‘ re 
I take the liberty of writing you 
concerning a little incident that hap- 
pened to me in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley of Virginia. 





IT have a mania for crawling 
through a number of unexplored cav- 
erns between the towns of Wood- 


stock and Mt. Jackson. One cave was 
exceedingly dangerous with its tight 
passages, etc. I spent three hours in 
this cavity, groping blindly with a 
“dead” flashlight and a severed guid- 
ing string. 

To cut my story short, I was final- 
ly rescued by a searching party after 
a terrible experience. It was a won- 
derful feeling as I sat at the mouth 
of the cavern telling my friends that 
I would not go back in there for love 
nor money. I meant it—until I 
reached for my can of Edgeworth. It 
was gone, and I recalled dropping 
something during the excitement in 
the cave. 

It is queer what a man will do 
when his favorite tobacco is con- 
cerned. I realized that without my 


tobacco it would be as bad as being 
lost in the cavity—so I crawled back. 
It was a grand and glorious feel- 
ing as my hand came in contact with 
the Aristocrat of Tobacco. 
Yours very truly, 
(signed) 


Joseph P. Fink, Jr. 











Let us send you 
free samples of 
Edgeworth so _ that 
you may put 
the pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever and 
whenever you buy it, 
for it never changes 
~m in quality. 


Write your 
name and ad- 
dress to Larus 
& Brother Com- 
pany, 4 S. 21st 
Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 


We'll be grate- 
ful for the name and address of your to- 
bacco dealer, too, if you care to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all pur- 
chasers. Both Edgeworth Plug Slice 
and Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed are 
packed in small, pocket-size packages, 
in handsome humidors holding a pound, 
and also in several handy in-between 
sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 


worth, Larus & Brother Company will - 


gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


{ On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 meters. } 
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Then came an announcement that startled 
the whole world. 

The problem of what disposition to make of 
amassed millions has perplexed many a 
financier. Rockefeller found the answer in 
trying to improve the world’s health, Morgan 
in creating a great art collection, Duke in 
endowing an educational institution. But Old 
Man Kragg was different. In perfect health 
all his life, except for one attack of influenza, 
the subject of disease did not interest him in 
the least. Equipped only with the scantiest of 
public school education, universities and col- 
leges meant nothing to him. About art and 
music he was utterly ignorant, and therefore 
wholly disinterested. Churches and missions 
were likewise outside of his limited sphere. 

There was only one thing he knew, one thing 
that interested him—business—so it was to 
business he turned over the whole fortune he 
had accumulated, but his manner of doing it 
was novel, revolutionary. With characteristic 
modesty he left his own name out of the trust 
he incorporated, christening it ““The Start in 
Life Foundation.” 

Briefly its purpose was stated—to help 
worthy young Americans to get started in busi- 
ness for themselves. 

Any young American from twenty-one to 
thirty-five, recommended by two reputable 
citizens as of good character, on application to 
the Foundation could obtain a loan of $5,000 to 
start in business for himself. 

No interest was to be charged. There was a 
further provision that if at the end of two 
years the business needed further capital, an 
additional loan of $5,000 was to be made. 

When the net profits of the business exceeded 
$5,000 a year, the borrower for a period of ten 
years was required to turn back to the Founda- 
tion one-tenth of the net profits. 

The directors of the Foundation were per- 
mitted no discretion in making the first loan. 
If the applicant was recommended as of good 
character, and had been at work two years, 
they had to give him the money, no matter 
how foolhardy they might think the venture he 
was undertaking. If the second five thousand 
was applied for, they were permitted to use 
their discretion to decide whether or not the 
business was worth salvaging or expanding. 

The management of the Foundation was 
placed in the hands of a self-perpetuating 
board of trustees. There were two provisions— 
each.trustee must have had at least five years’ 
experience in business. No trustee at the time 
of his election must be more than thirty years 
old. A brief memorandum from Mr. Kragg 
explained his idea in providing a youthful 
board of trustees. 

“It is my purpose if possible to keep the 
management of the Foundation in young men’s 
hands. Age makes men conservative, timid, 
and puts them out of touch with the ambitions 
of youth. 

“Tf a young man goes into business and fails, 
the capital advanced is to be charged off and 
not held as a debt against him. Even if his 


idea was a mistaken one, it is by the mistakes . 


they make that men learn wisdom.**~ 
“T have formed this Foundation because of a 
big mistake I made in life—discovered, alas, 
too late in my life for me to profit much by it:” 
As was to be expected, the announcement of 
the novel Fotindation created a furor. The 


trustees selected were mostly young men whom : 
nobody ever had heard of—bright young men , 


whom the. keen eyes of Old Man Kragg had 
ferreted out in the various companies he con- 


trolled. They were to have life jobs at $25,000 . 
a year, and each year one-tenth of the, profit- 


money returned to the Foundation was to be 
shared among them, an incentive for them to 
make as many loans as possible. 

Every effort possible was made by the news- 
papers to interview Old Man Kragg. The 
reporters found his office vacated, his house in 
the possession of its new purchaser. His 
lawyers and former business associates, even if 
they wished, could have given no information 
about Mr. Kragg’s wheréabouts, so skilfully 
had he hidden his tracks. 





The whole country was scoured for facts 
about O. M. Kragg and his past but the glean. 
ing was scanty. No pictures of him were jn 
existence. Even those associated with him 
could give little information about him. 

And “Mr. Oscar,” with one trunk, moved 
into the front room of the Olsens’ flat. 


William Olsen’s grocery was now the most 
thriving in the vicinity. Olga no longer worked 
in the store, but was busy in a new and bigger 
flat, made necessary by the arrival of a little 
Olga. 
Mr. Oscar still was part of the household, 
He had become a neighborhood figure. Each 
day he visited the grocery, sitting for most of 
the afternoon in pleasant weather in a chair by 
the door exchanging greetings with the cus- 
tomers. He still kept a keen eye on things, 
showing William many ways of increasing his 
profits. 

There were several clerks now in the store, 
and three delivery wagons, and in the Olsen 
home were a piano and a radio. 

Olsen and his wife, extravagantly grateful, 
told everyone that it was Mr. Oscar who was 
responsible for their success. Presently the 
neighbors began coming to him for advice. 

Surrounded by friendly people who looked 
up to him, rejoicing each day in the companion- 
ship and love of the two Olsen children, the old 
man’s character gradually softened and he 
became genial, kindly—and day after day 
experienced new happinesses in helping others. 

Keenly, too, he watched the papers for any 
reference to the Foundation he had formed, and 
somehow each year managed to get hold of its 
annual report, joying to see that it had worked 
out even better than he had anticipated. In 
the report there were pages on pages of grateful 
letters from young men who had got their 
start through the loan. 

Only in one respect had the Foundation 
worked out differently than he had anticipated. 
When he had planned it he had been thinking 
only of young American men. He had neglected 
to make any specifications as to sex. 

In every part of the country, ambitious 
young women were taking advantage of the 
Foundation funds. With his money they were 
opening tea shops, beauty shops, stenographic 
offices, art shops. Young widows, left with a 
child or two to support and no money, found 
salvation in the capital thus available. 

“Perhaps it is just as well,” said Old Man 
Kragg to himself. ‘What would have become 
of Olga and little Billy if William had died 
before I knew them?” 

Once more—it was nine years after he had 
come to live at the Olsens’—the influenza 
attacked the old man. This time he did not 
recover, but five days later passed peacefully 
away, a smile on his rugged face. 

“Oh, William,” sobbed Olga, as she found a 
writing dividing between her two children 
nearly fifteen thousand dollars the old man had 
accumulated, ‘chow we shall miss him.” ; 

“He was a good friend, a fine man,” said 
*William, choking as he spoke. 

“Tt was our little boy brought. him to us. 
We must put a silver plate on his coffin—‘And 
a little child shall lead them.’ ” 

Thus the coffin was marked—and the sor- 
rowing talk of the neighborhood about Mr. 
Oscar’s death spread till it reached the ears of 
the city editor of one of the big newspapers. 

“Go up to that funeral, Nelson,’’ he said to 
his'star reporter, “and see if you can’t dig up 4 
human interest story out of it.” 

The reporter, out of curiosity, joined the 
long line of weeping neighbors that filed past 
the coffin for one last look at their friend. | 

“Tt’s Old Man Kragg!” he exclaimed im 


* amazement, as he looked at Mr. Oscar. 


And the facts recorded here form the “human 
interest” tale he dug up at the funeral. ; 
Wall Street, busy with its incessant purs 
of dollars, could not grasp what it all meant. 

“Guess Old Man Kragg went crazy at the 
finish,” was its puzzled comment. 

Maybe he did. 

Perhaps it’s the other way about. 
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No kind of transportation hitherto 
conceived by man has ever achieved 
such tremendous speed so silently . . . 


so smoothly. . . and so /uxuriously.. . 
Aeroplanes will carry you as swiftly, 
but only to the accompaniment of a 
deafening staccato roar. . A yacht 
will transport you as silently, but far too 
leisurely. But this great new Paige 
“8” brings to the highway speeds com- 
parable to those of the air with the 
restful silences of the water. 


Because of its new and exclusive Hi- 
Flex transmission, the engine actually 
turns over no faster when you are 
traveling 70 miles per hour than it does 
in other cars going 50. There are four 


New 
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ilentl 


forward speeds, and both third 
fourth are Aigh speeds. , 
You use fourth speed nine-tenths 
of the time. . . in trafic and on the 
open road. . . and its gwief is amazing 
. . the gasoline economy that comes 
of this new power range approximates 
a saving of 30% in fourth speed... . 
acceleration, in third speed, is the 
sprightliest ever achieved in a wheeled 
vehicle, sweeping you from 5 to 25 
miles per hour in only 5.6 seconds. . . 
and up over the steepest hills with an 
effortless ease positively uncanny. 
With the Lanchester balancer, the 
crankshaft of this new engine is a 
masterpiece of perfect balance... 


and 


AIGE 


— with Two High Speeds 


ye — 
Most Beautiful Car In 
America 


ily so 


balanced, too, is the propeller shaft, a 
new feature not yet thought of in most 
other cars... oil pressure automati- 
cally increases as you open the throttle 

. . brake drums are heat treated 
andturned... universals are oil 
sealed . . . there is a silert chain drive, 
bronze-backed bearings, air cleaner, 
thermostat, adjustable steering gear, 
and straddle mounted pinion. 


This is a big ‘68’. . . not a com- 
promise nor a /inle **8’’. . . and yet 
it sells at or below the price of most 
ordinary ‘‘8s’’ . . . Come soon to see 
this new car and to ride in it... 
for no past experience can give you 
even a hint of its superlative ability. 


66 99 
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Help Yourself to Hay by Dixie Willson (Continued from page 93) 


springtime in America. In the odd way of 
life’s little blocks fitting together, that man 
who had left a countess and a prison bond 
in Biarritz happened in at a certain New York 
club, happened to meet a certain big, wealthy 
Anger Bonson, happened to hear Mr. Bonson 
tell a certain little inside secret of his celebrated 
Bonson Show—happened also to hear him say 
he was tired of traveling, was looking for some- 
one with appearance and shrewdness to take his 
place on the road; and when April turned May 
someone did take his place—the man with onyx 
eyes and manner finished as satin—Mr. Rawl 
Sovaine. 

And then Rawl Sovaine had begun to watch 
Anna Montana, little Western girl who had 
come to that Bonson show with lasso and 
bronco! Day after day he would watch her go 
into the ring. Day after day he would be at the 
back door when she would come out from her 
act. He would catch her by her shoulder to 
wipe her flushed, dirt-streaked face with his 
linen handkerchief, she looking up at him laugh- 
ing, trying to get back her breath from the 
whirlwind of her tricks. Between afternoon and 
night show he had come every day to find -her— 
to walk with her or sit with her through the 
long, late afternoon, his fingers lacing into hers 
or tousling her curls against his shoulder. 

And now across this flower box at Minnie’s 
feet Anna Montana’s name was written in the 
wide purple scrawl, the heavy pen and purple 
ink of that man the rest of them scarcely knew. 
Down the track Minnie saw Bo Serko coming 
—Serko the lion tamer, lanky, stoop-shoul- 
dered, coming back from feeding his cubs. 

“Evenin’, Minnie.” He stopped, coat over 
his arm, handkerchief in his collar. ‘Say, that 
cat Cleopatra ripped my silk shirt again today! 
Ever see such a lovin’ leopard for jungle 
stock? Didn’t mean nothin’, just playful, but 
I ain’t got shirts enough to afford no temper- 
mental leopards! I'll have to work Cleo in a 
suit like Launcelot or some o’ them boys! 
Would you patch a shirt for a pal, Min?” He 
rolled up his right sleeve. “The rip on the 
shirt’s the same size as this,” he said. 

Minnie glanced at a thick scratch from his 
wrist to his elbow. “Silk shirts half a dollar,” 
she reminded him. 

“You bet,” he said. “I'll bring the goods 
right around.” 

Five minutes -later when Bo returned to 
the half-light, half-shadow of the steps of 84, 
there, in brown Indian moccasins, pink apron, 
tumbled curls, Anna Montana was lifting into 
her arms a velvet weight of deep red roses. 
Bo stopped, drew in a breath of their sweetness. 

“‘Takes me back to Indiana—me and Jessie,” 
he said. He saw a card fallen on the ground, 
picked it up, held it in the light. “ ‘To the girl 
I adore,’” he read aloud. ‘Well, if I’d sent 
’em myself I’d have wrote the same thing.” 

“You’d be some lover, Bo,” somebody said 
from the doorway, and Florina came out in 
yellow Chinese coat and trousers, with auburn 
braids, a sheet of paper in her hand. “And 
speakin’ of sentimental,” she went on, “‘pipe this 
letter! A girl gone cuckoo over my husband! 
It’s certainly a laugh for anybody knows how 
bald he is! Listen to this: ‘Beloved, how I 
long for you! How I dream of caressing your 
beautiful hair!’ I says to Elmo why not rent 
her his wig and get the money back it cost us! 
If I know my oats he’ll work bald after this! 
Well—love’s a fish-net catching little fish, 
ain’t it? Keeps ’em flopping and struggling. 
They can’t stay in it—can’t stay out of it! 
Speaking of love, Anna, maybe it’s none of my 
business, but Mr. Sovaine told a person or two 
he asked you to marry him and you said yes.” 
Anna looked up, startled, almost frightened, it 
seemed. “I hope it ain’t true,” Florina went 
on bluntly. ‘That air of money he’s got would 
buy some girls but I hope not you!” 

Anna crushed the tissue that had been 
around the roses, threw it down beside the car, 
then with a quick, conscious little gesture put 
ber left hand up against the rose stems, where 





Florina could see on her fourth finger a single 
stone, a blue-white drop of light. 

“Tt’s true,” she said. ‘He asked me tonight. 
I—I didn’t think about money. I—I don’t 
care about money. When’”—she hesitated a 
minute, then went on in sharp, defiant little 
words—“‘when you love somebody night and 
day, you don’t think of anything but how 
much—how much you want them.” 

Bo and Minnie and Florina tried to wish her 
joy, tried to say they were glad. Then Florina 
said good night. Anna gathered up the roses. 

“T must go too,” she said. ‘Minnie, I’m 
through with my old neckerchief. Will it make 
a block for your piece quilt?’’ Out of her pocket 
she unfolded a square of silk, embroidered in a 
maze of gipsy color, the silk she had worn 
knotted around her neck in the ring, flying 
back like a signal in the wind. She dropped it 
in the empty rose box. ‘‘Good night, Minnie,” 
she said. ‘Good night, Bo.” 

They watched her go down the track with the 
flowers in her arms, lights from windows pick- 
ing her out of the dark here and there. And 
back in the shadows someone else watched her 
too. Minnie hadn’t heard Cal Coney come, 
but back in the shadows he watched the last 
whiteness of Anna Montana’s arms in the dark 
—watched the darkness left behind her, until 
at last Minnie saw him there. 

“Oh, Cal,” she said, “‘where’ve you been! 
Did you bring jelly rolls? I’m so hungry for 
jelly rolls!” 

“Reckon I did, Sister,”’ he drawled, and put 
a paper sack by her chair, a bucket, some sugar. 
He stood there a minute, awkwardly as if wait- 
ing for something, then abruptly he said good 
night and went away. 

Minnie got out the teacups, nibbled the 
crusty edge of a roll; Bo brought out the eve- 
ning paper, and there they were like that when 
Bo, looking up for the tea Minnie poured him, 
saw Anna Montana coming back. 

“Now look here,” he said, “‘don’t bronco- 
busters never go to bed?” 

She came up the steps, put her fingers in his. 
“T made a mistake about the neckerchief,”’ she 
told him. ‘Left my new one instead of the one 
that’s worn out! Gave Minnie eighty dollars 
instead of nothing,” she laughed. Behind Bo’s 
chair she reached into the box for that square 
of silk, but-all-she found was the card and:a few 
scattered rose leaves! ‘Why, where is it!” 
she said quickly. “I can’t lose it! I haven’t 
any other!’ 

Bo and Minnie, as surprised as she, hunted 
around the chairs, the steps, the track. 

— Bo said, “Cal was here. We c’n ask 
Cal!” 

Together they went past 85, 86, 87. At 92 
Anna waited in the dark while Bo went in; 
then she saw him come out on the steps, 
chuckling, motioning for her. : He led her into 
the car. Everyone was in bed, with curtains 
closed around the berths, lights out. He 
guided her down the aisle, stopped, opened 
someone’s curtains. 

The light from an outside signal flickered 
across a pillow—across Cal Coney asleep, a 
square of silk embroidered in gipsy color 
crumpled in his hand, held against his cheek— 
a faint perfume of Anna Montana. 

“T’ll slide that out so slick,” Bo chuckled, 
“that he won’t even know he ever let go!” 

But Anna caught his hand. ‘No, don’t!” 
she whispered. ‘Let him keep it—like that!” 

“Keep it!’ Bo echoed in a heavy whisper. 
“Why, what ” Then he saw her eyes 
shining, her lips quivering between tears and 
asmile. ‘‘Well,” he said, and shut the curtains, 
“it’s your eighty-dollar neck-piece—not mine.” 





Cincinnati. : 

Mr. Cubby Snod, fresh and snappy in the 
cook-house for breakfast. Tailored shirt, 
shined shoes, white daisy in the buttonhole! 

“Hello, folks! Hello! How’s the wheat 
cakes? Three for me, Joe!” 

The waiter put him up on the box that was 





at the long table for the Snods—clean blue 
table-cloth, big dish of wet purple grapes. 

“Mrs. Snod’ll be right along, Joe,” Cubby 
went on crisply. “Just stopped for mail, 
Three cakes for her too. Baked apple and 
cream, Joe. Two coffees and toast.” 

There were dancing shadows of leaves on the 
canvas roof, a smell of summer morning, an 
odor of earth and grass, a whiff of coffee. 

“What’s the chance for a little poker tonight 
Cubby?” someone asked. : 

Cubby took off his hat and looked around 
squarely at the man who was talking. “Bo 
I’m through!” he said, with a gesture. “Prom. 
ised Dolly last night. I’ve got vices enough— 
smokin’, swearin’ and temper. Dolly’ll put up 
with the rest, but she won’t stand for poker!” 

Mrs. Snod came into the doorway, ruffled 
pink.and white—bobbed curly head. 

“Here she is, boys!” Cubby gestured. “No 
more poker till the little lady says so!” He 
drew two blue chips out of his pocket, an ace, 
a jack and a pair of deuces, and tossed them 
across to the next table. ‘There you are, 
boys! There you are, Dolly!” 

The waiter put her up beside Cubby. 

“Oh, Cubby,” she quavered, “if only you 
mean it!” 

“Tf I mean it!’ he crowed. ‘Of course I 
mean it! Ain’t I man enough to keep a 
promise to my little wife? Certainly I meanit. 
They’ve dealt the last poker hand to me. Just 
turned down a game for tonight. Yes, Sir! 
No, Sir! My little mama’s first!” 

Dolly dabbed at her eyes with a folded paper 
napkin. ‘Oh, Cubby,” she sniffed, “if it’s 
true I'll be so happy!” 

“Yes, but Baby, don’t cry on your pink 
dress,” her little husband reminded her. 
“Forget about poker, and butter Papa his 
toast. You’ve got my solemn promise you 
won’t have to cry no more!” 

A kiss—a kiss—wheat cakes turning to 
flannel! 

Outside on the lot the fanfare day was begin- 
ning. Tents up, stakes pounded, men heaving 
the ropes; wagons lumbering over the ground, 
big top swinging up in majesty, mud-spattered 
covers unlacing from floats like cocoons falling 
away from butterflies; horses coming up from 
the pad room, a rhythm, a beauty, a mystery of 
chaos. A bugle-call—scurry out of the cook- 
house to the dressing tents; pick out parade 
bundles from the long blue wardrobe tables, 
costumes in white bundles, somebody’s name 
on every one; a shaking out of velvet and satin 
around the trunks, little tinkle of spangles. 
Second bugle—hurry outside. Floats and 
beautiful horses; a trail of band music coming 
back from way up the street at the head of the 
parade; glittering mass of gold and color un- 
tangling, moving off the lot, unwinding towards 
town like shining ribbon; the purple section, 
white tandem, float of Egypt, Bo Serko like 
Daniel in the lions’ den, shrieking calliope . . . 

A hot, still day of August. Parade coming 
back; suffocating canvas; the afternoon show, 
elephants padding through their tricks. 
White horses, flying webs, clowns slapping the 
sawdust, chariots thundering around the track. 
The show over, ten thousand people emptying 
out on the dusty lot through the menagerie, 
crowding out to the road. Up across the bridge 
to town, balloons, red whips, tiny chameleons 
bought at the main gate, chained, green and 
quivering, to a country boy’s lapel or a girl’s 
white arm. Then at last the crowd gone, the 
lot quiet, spangles and tights laid aside for 
gingham and linen. Dinner-time, cook-house 
busy, performers in little groups here and there, 
canvas chairs around the wagons, gossip, letter 
writing. Sunset, gray dusk, a few pale stars; 
light man coming, torches flaring. Time for 
the night show—crowd thronging in again, 
clatter of feet on the blues, first bugle, per- 
formers back to the dressing tents. ; 

In the white ticket wagon Rawl Sovaine 
waited till it was time for Anna Montana to 
appear. Eight-thirty, eight-forty-five, ten 
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“ 


grocer’s simple 
advice made my 
son a healthy boy” 


“For FIVE MONTHS /ast year my seven-year-old son was so 
sick I didn’t know what to do. 

“ Indigestion —terrible intestinal pains —frequent nausea. 
He suffered misery —looked so sallow and pale. 

“ And worst of all, nothing seemed to help. 

“One day my grocer said to me, ‘Why don’t you give 
Fleischmann’s Yeast a trial?’ It could not possibly hurt, 
I thought, so I told him he could deliver two Yeast cakes every 
day along with the other groceries. 

“That was on August 15th. Fimmy began taking them 
right away and in two weeks’ time he was showing an im- 
provement. His food began to digest. Soon his stomach 
gave him no more pain. He has got back his white skin and 
rosy cheeks. Today, thanks to my grocer’s simple advice, 
he is a healthy, robust boy.” 


Mrs. Joun Gurney, San Jose, Calif. 





HERE is nothing mysterious about Fleischmann’s James Guiney and one of his sisters 
Yeast—unlike medicines, yeast is simply a living at their home in San José, Calif. 


plant—a fresh, corrective food. 




















Tokeep well thedigestivetract must be kept i A NS 
clean and active. That is exactly what yeast % 
does. It tends to counteract intestinal putre- % 
faction, preventing the absorption of dan- 
gerous toxins by the body. It stimulates the 
sluggish muscles of elimination, gradually 
bringing complete release from constipation. 

















Start today to eat your way back to health, 
to rid yourself of constipation and its at- 
tendant ills—indigestion, pimples and boils, 
and that constant feeling of weariness. 







SHEER RN 





All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Buy 
several days’ supply at a time and keep in a 
cool dry place. Write for a free copy of the 
latest booklet on Yeast for Health. Health 
Research, Dept. K-52, The Fleischmann 
Company, 701 Washington St., New York. 






























This Easy Natural Way 
to feel yourself again 


Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast 
regularly every day, one before 
each meal: just plain in small 
pieces, or on crackers, in fruit juice, 
milk ,or water. For constipation 
physicians say it is best to dissolve it in hot water (not 
scalding) before meals and at bedtime. (Be sure that a 
regular time for evacuation is made habitual.) Dan- 
gerous purgatives will gradually become unnecessary. 



























“SOME SIX YEARS AGO I became an airplane 
pilot. Sitting long hours in my plane, irregular 
meals, the constant strain of the work—told on me. 
After the first year I began to be bothered with con- 
stipation. My system seemed to become more and 
more poisoned. This lasted for five years—in fact, 
until I began eating Yeast. In three weeks after I 
started with Yeast my system began to function 
regularly. After six weeks I experienced no more 
heartburn. Today I consider Yeast a part of my 


daily food,” R. F. Knox, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 






BELOW 
Mme. Dorotuy Jarpon, prima donna mezzo 
soprano of the Chicago Opera Company 


“THE DARK SIDE of operatic and concert work 
is the constant wear and tear on one’s complexion. 
Long train trips, changes in food—all had their 
damaging effect. Loss of color and that sallow look 
became most alarming. I was panic stricken. At 
this period a relative suggested Yeast. I ate it daily 
and my digestion showed improvement — and natu- 
rally this was reflected in my face. My old energy 
returned. Now, when that sallow look threatens I 
use Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 
Dorotuy Jarvon, New York City 
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The art of smiling charmingly is the art of caring properly for one’s teeth. That is why Pebsodent, urged by dental 
authorities, is also universally placed by experts, these days, near the top of the list of modern beauty aids. 


When Teeth Are Film Free 


Smiles Are Charming 


The new way to combat the film on teeth— the source of many tooth 


and gum disorders—which numbers of leading authorities suggest 


Send Coupon for 10-Day Tube Free 


OST persons’ teeth and gums are 
imperiled, say many. authorities, 
by a film that forms on teeth. 

Ordinary brushing having failed to 
combat it effectively, a new way in tooth 
cleansing is being advised. A way that 
differs in formula and effect from pre- 
vious methods. These are embodied in 
the special film-removing dentifrice 
Pepsodent. 


Now an effective film combatant 


By running your tongue across your 
teeth, you will feel a film; a slippery 
sort of coating. Ordinary brushing does 
not remove it. 

Film absorbs discolorations from food, 
smoking, etc. That is why, according to 
leading dental opinion, teeth look dingy 
and “off color.” 

Film clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It invites and breeds the 
germs of decay. And that is why it is 
judged so grave a danger to the teeth 
by authorities. 

Film is the basis of tartar. And tartar, 
with germs, is the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. That is why regular film removal 
is urged as probably first in correct gum 
protection. 

Most dental authorities urgently ad- 
vise thorough film removal at least 
twice each day. That is every morning 
and every night. 

For that purpose, obtain Pepsodent, 
the special film-removing dentifrice 
which leading dental authorities favor. 
Different from any other tooth paste. 

Pepsodent curdles the film, then re- 
moves it; then polishes the teeth in 


gentle safety to enamel. It combats 
the acids of decay and. scientifically 
firms the gums. 
linity of the saliva. And meets, thus, 
in all ways, the exactments of modern 
dental science. 

On dental advice, people are adopting 
this new way of toeth cleansing: Ob- 


tainPepsodent,; the quality” dentifrice, 


at drug stores,’ Two months’ supply at 
a moderate’ price—or send coupon.for 
10-day tube. -Use twice every day. See 
your dentist’ twice each year, 
both a habit. ~ ; A 





FREE—10-DAY TUBE 


FREE — Mail coupon for 10-day 
tube to The Pepsodent Company, 
Dept. 1158. 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, U. S.A, Only one 
tube to a family. 


Name 
Address 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada. 


PEPSODENT 


The Quality Dentifrice—Removes Film from Teeth 
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It multiplies the alka-~ 


Make | 


" Peountry 
_}stumps, smell of wild flowers, thick, wet 


minutes to nine. Then he went in where he 
could see the hippodrome track cleared, hear 
her music begin, see six unbridled black 
prairie horses plunge in around the track, and 
then the freckled cayuse, with Anna standing jn 
the stirrups, fearlessly beautiful, in scarlet boots 
and wide sombrero, her scarlet blouse fluttering! 
Sovaine watched those black horses tear 
into her lariat, watched her slim scarlet bod 


| weave under the pony’s neck, under the belly— 


her boots tucking under the saddle, her head 
almost touching the ground. Then, with wild 
sharp little Indian cries, while her sombrerm 
saluted the crowd, she rode the length of the 
track standing on her pony’s lathered back. 
Spirit of open plain, freedom of sun and 
mountain, eagle pinions, wind across the sky! 

Sovaine went back to his office in the white 
wagon. 

“Couple of letters for you,” said the man who 
kept the ticket window. ; 

One was from Biarritz, on lavender paper 
delicately perfumed, with a coat of arms in the 
corner. Sovaine opened it. : 


Darling, your letter came today. It was 
sweet to have it, but I miss you so, and 
count the days till... And your 
friend is now in America. I write to ~ 
prepare you he will be waiting for you in © 
Cleveland on the date the six months is 
over! Don’t try to get away. He will 
find you anywhere. You say you'll have 
the money, so pay him and come back .. . 


The other letter was from Cleveland, ad- 
dressed in handwriting Sovaine had seen just 
once before—on a prison bond in Biarritz! 
He read both letters, the lavender one twice, 
and locked them in his safety box. 

How is it a man thinks he can take today 
with no count at all of yesterday or tomorrow! 

“May stay over Sunday here, Jim,” he said 
to the man at the window. ‘May not get to 
Cleveland till Monday afternoon”—he smiled 
and winked—‘‘might be a little wedding here, 
Jim,” he said as he closed his desk and 
locked it. 

The ticket man watched him go past the side- 
show towards the dressing tent, and wondered 
who just exactly was Mr. Rawl Sovaine! 


Anna Montana never went to the privilege 
car on the working men’s section. She never ate 
at that lunch-counter, but she knew Cal 
Coney did, and in Cincinnati, down at the runs 
a mile away from the performers’ cars, there 
Cal Coney found her, on a high stool with a 
sandwich and a piece of apple pie. 
~ “Hello, Cal,” she said. “I—want to walk 
back to the cars with you.” 

He didn’t answer, didn’t wait for her, but 
when he left, she left too. 

The cars were straight ahead, a mile away, 
the chain of their lighted windows like a string 
of yellow wooden beads. The road was a 
road—damp warm dust, willow 


croaking of frogs, and over it all, moonlight 
like a wash painted over a picture. 

Cal said nothing, Anna following beside 
him, until she faced him abruptly and put 
her hands on his shoulders. 

“Cal,” she said, “Father wants us to come 
back to the ranch. He wants you to forget all 
he said—and bring me home.” 

Cal Coney took off his hat, looked down at 
that little girl in the moonlight there. : 

“T reckon it’s no use goin’ into that,” he said 
steadily. ‘‘An ol’ Texas cow-puncher like me, 
herdin’ your cattle, had no business makin’ — 
love to you. Your daddy was plumb right 
when he told me to git, and you was plumb 
wrong, followin’ me to this here show ‘ 
startin’ pronco ridin’ and lasso throwin’ just 
because you could do it! I‘ain’t good enough 
fer you, and I’ve been tryin’ dead hard to keep 
out of your way and keep my mouth shut!” |” 

He reached up and took her hands from his 
shoulders, her hot little fingers; then suddenly 
he caught that little girl in his arms and 
her and kissed her. She was breathless when 





he let her go. 
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“T’ve been meanin’ to say good-by to you fer 
quite a while,”’ he said, “cand now I’ve done it! 
You’re goin’ to marry a man like your dad was 
lookin’ fer. He’s got the right to you now— 
and rE 

“No, he hasn’t, Cal! He hasn’t!”’ she said, 
catching his hands as he drew them away from 
her. “I took his ring because I wanted you! 
I thought if you loved me another ring on my 
finger would bring you back, and if it didn’t, I’d 
have something to help me forget you. He 
knows I love you. I told him so. I told him 
if you came, he’d have to release me. He wants 
me to marry him now, but before I do, I want 
to ask you can’t I just tell Dad you and I are 
coming home?” 

Cal picked up the bucket and sack he had 
put down in the road. “I reckon you better 
tell your dad,” he drawled, ‘‘that I’ve forgot 
the way back to Double Bar Y, and don’t 
have no idea of tryin’ to recollect!” 


. Mr. and Mrs. Snod left the side-show early, 
took a bus to the cars, unlocked the stateroom, 
turned on the radio, started the coffee, set out 
the supper; then Cubby found something in 
his pocket that didn’t belong there. 

“Oh, Mama, look at this,” he fussed. ‘Cal 
Coney’s knife that I promised not to keep! 
I'll have to hunt him right up and give it to 
him! Set the coffee back, will vou, Mama?” 

In shirt-sleeves he hurried up the track. 

Two hours later Mrs. Snod started out to 
find him. 

She looked for a circle of lantern-light. 
There wasn’t any. She looked for a quiet game 
outside 90. There wasn’t any. But along 
under Mr. Sovaine’s windows somebody was 
talking! 

“‘You’ve played and lost, Coney, that’s all,” 
Sovaine was saying. 

“Say, you can’t pick a loser till the game’s 
all over!” came Cubby Snod’s voice. 

Dolly took herself up those car steps with a 
scramble! Banged on the door! 

“Cubby Snod!”’ Little high steam-whistle. 
“You come out here! If you think you’re 
going to promise one thing in the morning and 
squirm out of it at night, you’ll find——” 

The door opened two inches. Part of 
Cubby’s face came out. ‘Dolly, shush!” he 
whispered. “Go away and keep quiet!” 

“Keep quiet,” Dolly sobbed, ‘after your 
promise you’d never play poker again! I want 
to tell you Cub—Cubby, I——” 

Mr. Snob planted a firm hand over her 
mouth. “This ain’t poker!” he hissed. “It’sa 
business conference!” and the door closed, with 
Dolly briefly left in the dark. 

Business conference! No poker! Well, 
she’d find out! The place had windows! Who 
was a tall man she knew? Bo Serko! Where 
was Bo Serko? 

“T won’t put you in that bedroom window, 
Dolly! I’ve got no business doin’ any such 
thing and I’m not goin’ to. I’d get fired from 
the show. T’d——” 

“Bo Serko, you’re only upholding Cubby 
against me! You know he’s doing what he 
shouldn’t. You heard his solemn promise this 
morning. You’re a big six-foot man and I’m 
only a woman and you ought to be ashamed to 
stand there like a brute when all I ask is #4 
Snivel—snivel . . . 

Bo Serko put Dolly through Sovaine’s bed- 
room window. 

Five minutes later, when he was still brush- 
ing from his blue serge shoulders the print in 
dust of four-inch French-heeled shoes, Mr. 
Cubby Snod came running along the track. 

“You seen Dolly anywhere?” he asked, very 
out of breath. “I just came away from some- 
thing important, to let Dolly know where I was 
at, and I can’t find her! Nobody’s seen her or 
heard her and I don’t know——” 

“Well, I seen her and heard her!’ Bo assured 
him, and told the rest of it. ‘So she’s in there, 
and now what? I couldn’t help it. What 
could Ido? What can anybody do when Dolly 
Snod’s wound up talkin’ like a streak o’ chain 
lightnin’?” 

Cubby wiped a hot head with a limp, much 
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soiled handkerchief. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘“she’ll 
just have to get out any way she can! I 
thought I heard a creakin’ in that bedroom! I 
never saw the beat! Into everything from 
smallpox to firecrackers! Got to talk herself 
blue in the face whether she knows what’s 
goin’ on or not! And like I said before—if 
Dolly Snod ever says anything anybody wants 
to hear, I'll eat hay with a horse! Stand right 
up and eat hay!” 

In his private car, Sovaine sat back in a 
wicker chair under his shaded light. 

“What’s the idea of starting this tonight, 
Coney?” he said. ‘“You’ve had plenty of 
time before.” 

Something in Sovaine’s cool, deliberate smile 
made the Texan lock his hands behind him. 

“Because till tonight I thought she and you 
loved each other,’’ Cal Coney answered, his 
voice too steady. ‘But tonight a little some- 
thin’ happened that took me back to when she 
picked me out fer a job in Montana. She said 
to me, ‘Cal, I want to hire a man who won’t let 
nobody cheat me!’ And I took the job and my 
time ain’t up till next November. Mr. 
Sovaine, I’ve loved that little kid quite a while. 
Her dad didn’t figure I was good enough—and I 
figured he was right. I was willin’ to lose her 
to a better man than me, so I kept still and let 
the old heart blaze. But when I found out 
tonight how willin’ you was to take her, 
knowin’ she loved somebody else, and what a 
hurry you was in, and when I got a letter from 
a pal o’ mine waitin’ in Cleveland fer me and the 
show, who’s met somebody else waitin’ fer the 
show too, after a fella’ who has to produce 
twenty thousand dollars round about Monday 
—well, I just got to wonderin’ if maybe Mr. 
Bonson might ’a’ told you somethin’ nobody 
knows but him and me!” 

Cal Coney squared his eyes as he squared 
them when they called him the “sharp- 
shootin’ fool.” 

“J just got to wonderin’ if you did or didn’t 
know that she’s Mary Ann Barrington, with a 
dad worth a million. I just got to thinkin’, if 
I’m givin’ up fer Jove what you’re takin’ fer 
money—maybe I’m the best man o’ the two of 
us after all!” 

Sovaine brushed his hand over a perspiring 
forehead. The Texan reached for his hat. 

“Well,” he drawled, “reckon I better be 
moseyin’ along,” and he hitched up the gun 
belt he still wore from the show, strode past 
the open bedroom door and went out. 

Sovaine didn’t move till Coney had gone; 
then he called his Jap. 

“Niki, there’s a taxi waiting across the 
track,” he said shortly. “Give the driver my 
bag that is packed in the bedroom and tell him 
to go on till I meet him in the road. Miss 
Montana is waiting in town for me. We’re to 
be married tonight, and I’ll be in Cleveland 
Monday. Don’t let anyone follow me.” 

Cal Coney, leaving Sovaine’s car, went 
straight to 89, straight to Anna Montana, the 
little girl whose cattle he’d herded over 
Western plains, through months when dreams 
of her were all the hours were made of— 
through the months before her father had 
briefly reminded him she owned the ranch and 
he was her cowboy! Tonight, for the first time 
since then, she had been near him, he had 
touched her hands—had heard her say she 
loved him; and now, forgetting everything else, 
he suddenly knew there is no wealth, no 
aristocracy, no pride of this or that. One 
birthright is all the world has to bestow—the 
birthright of love. 

“Please find Anna Montana,” he said to 
someone at the door of 89. 

They were a long time looking; then they 
brought him a note. 


Cal, I have waited and hoped we could go 
home again together, but now I’ll keep my 
word to Rawl instead. He has asked me 
to marry him at once—tonight, so I will. 
Good-by, Dear. 


“She’s gone,” they said. “She left the note 
on her pillow.” 
Cal looked stupidly at that little piece of 


paper; then his hand crept up, shut over his 
gun belt! 

Sovaine back there in that shaded light. 
Cool, deliberate smile! Waiting to go to her! 

The Jap answered the door. Mr. Sovaine 
was gone, Sir. Where? He hadn’t said, Sir} 

Cal broke past the Jap into the car. Through 
all the rooms. They were empty. 

Back to 89! Someone must know wher 
Anna had gone! No—nobody knew. By 
someone must know! No—nobody knew! 

Beyond the railroad switch tower was a road, 
Cal saw the headlights of an automobile 
coming. He stumbled down to the road. The 
automobile was a farmer’s truck loaded with 
milk-cans. 

“Take me to town!’’ Cal shouted. 

In the midnight of the city, the farmer put 
him down. Lights—people—late, stragglj 
crowds, streets crossing each other—buildi 
—windows—stairways—a thousand walls! Be. 
hind one of those thousand walls was Anna 
Montana! Which one of those thousand walls? 
People stared at him—no hat—cowboy boots 
and spurs! 

A clock struck one, like a cudgel on his brain! 


In the hotel room where Sovaine had told 
Anna to wait, she pinned up her hair, touched 
pale lips with rouge. 

Why didn’t he hurry? Why didn’t he come? 
She couldn’t wait like this—all alone! §% 
quiet! So long! There were wide windows, 
pale silk curtains, roses. Sovaine had sent 
roses. Gray wicker chairs, French doors, a 
little balcony, a cool night wind. 

At last he came, and a little gray-haired 
minister with him. A bell-boy followed them 
with the bag, the top-coat, more flowers. A 
bridal bouquet wrapped in tissue. 

“Well, how’s my little girl?’ Sovaine said, 
and kissed her. ‘‘Mr. Fisher, here’s the little 
bride. Ready, Dear? We mustn’t keep Mr, 
Fisher waiting. Late hours for a minister the 
day before Sunday!” 

He was in a mood for gaiety. He laughed 
at everything he said. 

Anna was dressed in white, and her face was 
white too. Sovaine gave her the bride's 
bouquet, brought a ring out of his pocket. 

“All right, Mr. Fisher,” he said. 

Mr. Fisher opened his book. 

Then suddenly across the room, with a 
rattle and slap, Rawl Sovaine’s brown bag 
lurched, tottered, tumbled. Anna and Sovaine 
and Mr. Fisher stared—saw holes like air- 
holes cut in the end of it! 

“Say, now, Anna,” broke in a thin, high 
voice—little toy high steam-whistle—squeak 
like a rusty baby carriage! 

With a cry, Anna ran across the room and 
snapped open the lock, and Dolly Snod, much 
awry, very red in the face, struggled up froma 
rumpled shirt, bent collars, mussed neckties! 

“Say, now, Anna!” she said. “TI thought 
somebody ought to tell you Cal found out Mr. 
Sovaine needs a lot of money in Cleveland, and 
he knew all the time you were Mary Am 
Somebody with a million dollars, or whoever 
you are, and Cal thought he wasn’t good 
enough, but now he thinks love is better than 
money; so he went to find you, and then 
Sovaine told his Chinaman you were down- 
town waiting to get married, and I thought! 
better come right along to tell you before it was 
so late that——” 

Anna Montana—Mary Ann Barrington— 
dropped to her knees and caught Dolly Snod, 
laughed, cried, kissed her, clung to her. 

In a woven pattern every thread is the one 
that makes the tapestry complete! : 

Rawl Sovaine tried to talk—tried to explain. 

Mr. Fisher hurriedly left. 

Then suddenly Dolly clutched Ann Barring: 
ton with fingers like little lobster claws. 

“Oh, I forgot Cubby!” she gasped. “Please 
telephone to.that switch tower quick! He 
won’t know what’s become of me! Oh, poor 
little Cubby! Tell him I’m safe and oda 
straight home, and tell him’’—her face ¢1 
into a funny little grin—‘“tell him while hes 
waiting to go help himself to hay!” 
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“Even those of us who are not dental cripples 
do not use our teeth vigorously enough” 


S o declares a famous 
dentist in describing the dam- 
age that soft food and hasty 
eating do to our teeth and gums. 


7 5 ry 


A the four quotations on this page 
will briefly testify, dentists recog- 
nize the connection between our habits 
of eating and the present rise of trou- 
bles of the teeth and gums. 

And badas our soft and starchy foods 
are for our teeth, they are even worse, 
over a period of time, for our gums. For 
under our rich and creamy diet, with 
little or no roughage, our gums are de- 
ptived of stimulation—they become 
— fo softness, to bleeding, to ill 


How troubles of the 
gums originate 


To keep healthy, gums must receive 
work and exercise—the circulation of 
the blood within their walls must be 
ickened and stimulated by a brisk sur- 
ce friction such as natural hard food 
once gave. 

But these delicious things we eat are 
stripped of their fibre and roughage— 
they are cooked and refined to a soft 
consistency, to a creamy texture. They 
have no power to stir our gums to 
health. And all too often our nervous 
habit of hasty eating subtracts still fur- 
ther from the scant stimulation that our 
gums receive from our food. 

And there you have, in everyday lan- 
guage, the reason why gums soften 
and weaken—why “pink tooth brush,” 
the forerunner of worse troubles, is so 
wy prevalent—and why it is impor- 
tant for every one of us to care for our 
gums as faithfully as we clean our teeth. 


How Ipana and massage will 
keep the gums in health 


Happily, the remc ly the 
dentists propose is not at all 
complicated or difficult to 
follow. They tell us to de- 
vote just a few moments, 


—————__. 
ll 
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Our modern food is soft—over-refined. Often it is eaten hastily—‘‘on the run.” These are 
the two chief reasons for the wide prevalence of gum troubles today. 


night and morning, to a massage of the 
gums—with the fingers or with the 
tooth brush—to restore to the gums the 
stimulation that our modern food denies 
to them, and to bring a fresh supply of 
rich, nourishing blood to the depleted 
tissues. 

And thousands of dentists direct their 
patients to carry out this simple pro- 
cedure with Ipana Tooth Paste, after the 
regular cleaning with Ipana and the 
brush. For Ipana contains ziratol, a 
valuable antiseptic and hemostatic 
which adds to the efficacy of the mas- 
sage and aids in toning and rebuilding 
the gums to sound and sturdy health. 
That is why Ipana has enjoyed the 
ae 128g heartiest support since the 

rst day it was put upon the market. 


The full-size tube makes the 
best test of Ipana 


The ten-day tube is gladly sent on re- 
ceipt of the coupon—and it will prove 
to you Ipana’s delicious taste and 
splendid cleaning power. 


But the full-size tube from your 


nearest drug store—containing more 


than a hundred brushings— 
makes a better test of Ipana’s 
benefits to your gums. So give 
Ipana the full thirty-day trial that 
may change your tooth paste 
habits for life! 


~ 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to covet 


eeerececeeees 


eeeee +» State.sceccccccce il 
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How dentists condemn soft food 
—and advise gum stimulation 


From a famous specialist: 

“In our mouths, resistance to disease is very low. 
This is because we choose our food unwisely, eat 
hurriedly .... These factors contribute toward 
sluggish circulation of the blood.” 


From a radio talk by a well-known dentist: 
“If you find that your gums bleed on touch,’ for in- 
stance, when you use a tooth brush — this is the 
time to take action. It is a signal sent to you by 
nature that something undesirable is taking place 
in your mouth Pyorrhea is easily curable 
and preventable in its early stages.” 


From an article in a dental journal (de- 
scribing massage): 

‘Beginning with the application of the brush, carry 

the bristles in between the teeth, pushing in such 

a manner as to make friction on the gum, and 

against the interproximate sides of the teeth.” 


Statement by an authority on gum disorders: 
“I have long advocated the necessity of gum 
stimulation with the brush and have seen the ben- 
eficial results in the mouths of my patients for 
many years.” 
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Aqua Velva 


helps the face 
after shaving 


AS soon as you have slapped on Aqua 
Velva you get an entirely new sensa- 
tion of skin-comfort. Furthermore, Aqua 
Velva keeps your face comfortable all day 
long. It conserves the skin’s natural mois- 
ture—keeps the skin smooth and flexible 
just as a Williams shave leaves it. 


Aqua Velva does these 5 things 

1. It tingles delightfully when applied. 

2. It gives first aid to little cuts. 

3. It delights with its man-style fragrance. 

4. It safeguards against cold and wind. 

5. It conserves the needed natural moisture 

in the skin. Aqua Velva keeps the skin flexible 

and smooth all day long—just as Williams Shaving 

Cream eaves it. 

Aqua Velvasells for 50c (60c in Canada) 
in large 5-ounce bottles. If your dealer is 
out of it, we will send it postpaid on 
receipt of price. 


Make a/free test of Aqua Velva. Send 
us the coupon below, or a postcard for a 
generous trial bottle free. 


Williams 
Aqua a Velva 


For use after shaving 





Made by the makers of Williams Shaving Cream 
The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 95, Glastonbury, 
Conn., U.S.A. (Canadian address: 1114 St. Patrick 
Street, Montreal). 

Send free test bottle of Aqua Velva. 
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The Lion and the 


awhile in his court, figuring to have a visit with 
him in chambers. 

Court was just taking up when I found a 
seat and I stood up with all the rest when 
Judge Silverberg come in. He’d changed a lot. 
Never having taken any exercise beyond set- 
ting in his library reading, he’d aged beyond 
his years. He was thin, with curly white hair, 
|and the expression on his fine face was like 
| nothing so much as the kind, benignant face of 
| Christ. His eyes rove over the court and smile 
|at everybody. Pretty soon he sees me and 
| beckons me up to the bench to shake hands 
| with him; then he has me set on the bench 
| with him, as a sort of honor to an old-timer. 
| “JT want you to set right there, Jeb,” he 
| says, as wistful as a boy. “I’ve got a mean 
| case to try today and I need your moral sup- 
|port. But first I’ve got to pass sentence on a 
| feller we convicted yesterday.” 

The sheriff raps for order and the clerk an- 

nounces that one James Bowker is up for sen- 

| tence on conviction of a charge of man- 
| slaughter. Mr. Bowker is then invited by the 
Judge to stand up and state if he knows any 
reason why judgment should not be pro- 
nounced upon him. The feller said he had 
one very good reason and that was that he 
wasn’t guilty, that he hadn’t had a fair trial and 
was being railroaded to the pen by a lot of legal 
crooks. 

“Bowker,” says Judge Silverberg, ignoring 
the feller’s outburst, ‘you have had a fair trial 
and the evidence was sufficient to have justi- 
fied a verdict of wilful homicide. It is the 
sentence of this court that you be confined in 
the state penitentiary for a period of ten years 
and I’m sorry that’s the limit, for you deserve 
hanging. Mr. Sheriff, remove the prisoner.” 

Well, there was some delay while the clerk 
was making out the commitment papers so 
the convicted man did some talking. Mendel 
Silverberg paid no attention to him. 

“Listen to the man, Mendel,” I says. ‘‘Ain’t 
there no way to stop him?” 

‘Let him blow off steam,” says Mendel, and 
listened. 

“Ten years from now, if I’m living, you——” 
says the prisoner, “I’ll come back to Dos Rios 
and kill you, you——” 

The sheriff closed his foul mouth with a right 
smart smack and led the feller out. 

Mendel smiled his childish smile. ‘Ten 
years is a long time, Jeb. Lots of them 
threaten but I’ve never heard of one of. them 
making good. Mr. Clark, call the next case.” 

“The people of the State of Texas versus 
Dennis Cosgrave Silverberg O’Hara, charged 
with a felony, to wit cattle stealing,” says the 
clerk, and I sat up in my chair. 

Mendel looked at me sort of pitiful. ‘Sheila 
Cosgrave’s boy,” he whispered. ‘She married 
her father’s second cousin, another wild im- 
ported Irishman, and named her first-born 
after old Dennis and me. He’s a devil on 
horseback but as lovable a boy as exists in the 
sovereign state of Texas. He’s been keeping 
bad company and has about broken Sheila’s 
heart with this last scrape. He has never 
been charged heretofore with anything except 
plain wildness—drunk occasionally, gambling, 
shot a man once but in self-defense, although 
as I told Sheila the day the jury turned him 
loose, if young Dennis hadn’t been where he 
should not have been he wouldn’t have had 
to shoot.” 

“What happened to the Broken Arrow outfit, 
Mendel?” I ask. 

“Sheila’s husband blew it in for her. She 
bounced him before it was all gone, however— 
beat him up and threw him out. She has 
enough to live comfortably the remainder of 
her days if this boy Dennis doesn’t break her. 
She was in my chambers this morning, pleading 
with me for the boy—as if I could—why, I’m 
the judge! I told her so, but she didn’t seem 
to understand that I must be a just judge. 
Poor Sheila! The world hasn’t done very well 
by her.” 








Lamb (Continued from page 60) 


He turned to the court-room and started his 
law mill; the prisoner was arraigned and 
pleaded not guilty; when the court adiourned 
at five o’clock a jury had been selected and the 
following morning the trial was renewed. 

I got the details of the case from the clerk 
up to the hotel. It seems there’d been a penny. 
ante gang of cow rustlers operating in the 
northern end of the county. They’d cut out 
five or six fat steers in a farmer’s field, and — 
drive them to the local slaughter-house, the- 
proprietor of which stood in with these ms. ~ 
tlers. The critters would be slaughtered that 
night and skinned and the hides buried. s 

Of course nobody can identify a dressed ~ 
beef and nobody ever knew just how many car. 
casses was kept on ice, so this petty larceny — 
had gone on for quite a while until the sheriff _ 
sent a new deputy down there that wasn’t ~ 
known locally. Every night he kept his eye on Pp 
the slaughter-house corrals, and one night four ” 
men drove eight head of steers into the corral, — 
In the darkness the deputy and his men closed — 
in on this cheap gang of sneak thieves and ~ 
captured three of them. m 

One man escaped. It seems there was just — 
enough starlight for the corral fence to show 
and the fourth man jumped his horse over it 
and the posse swore the animal cleared it with ” 
a foot to spare. They fired after the man but.” 
didn’t stop him. However, they'd heard him 
talking and noticed that he stuttered some. _ 

So they went looking for a man who rodea 
jumping horse and stuttered. Sheila’s boy rod 
a descendant of the Irish hunters his wih 
grandfather had imported thirty years befor 
—and he stuttered. When they found the 
horse the animal had a crease across the poit 
of his right rump. Looked like it might ha 
been made by a pistol bullet. an 

Sheila’s boy swore the animal had rippe 
itself on a projecting nail in the rear of th 
barn and showed the nail with some blood an 
horsehair on it. He swore he’d gone to bed 
eight o’clock that night and his mother and ~ 
the hired girl swore it, too. He hadn’t bee 
identified by the officers of the law and 
three men caught with the stolen steers swore ~ 
the fourth man was not Sheila’s son. On the — 
other hand, there was abundance of proof that ~ 
Dennis O’Hara was a close pal of theirs. 

Well, there was nothing but circumstantial 
evidence against Sheila’s boy, although on ac 
count of its being mighty strong everybody — 
believed he was guilty. So when the testi Aa 
was all in and Sheila and her son sat there 
court looking up at Mendel Silverberg as 
sort of gathered himself together to give the 
jury instructions, I’m here to tell you it was one © 
Big Moment. Sheila had got a little bit out of — 
shape with the years but she was still a mighty 
handsome figure of a woman. Her son was 
like her—big, fiery, good-looking, with reckless 
black eyes. I knew the blood that was in him 
and the testimony had proved him a waster 
without visible means of support. 

Well, Sheila and the Judge looked at each 
other—a long look it was—and while I’m no 
judge of loving looks, it struck me I saw some- 
thing that day in Sheila’s eyes that wasn’t 
just neighborliness. Mendel was a mite em- 
barrassed and in a thoughtful way he stroked 
his jaw whilst seeking the exact words he 
wanted to employ in his charge to the jury. Of 
course it would have to be the jaw with 
old bulge on it and of course Sheila would have 
to notice that unimportant point. At least I 
judge she noticed it because the tears come m 
her eyes and I reckoned her mind went back- 
tracking to that day she’d let a pair of mus- 
tangs come between her and a happy marriage. 

Mendel commenced to speak. He had @ 
deep, musical voice, and he talked so plain 
folks could follow him and his ideas with 
ease. He talked considerable about the value 
of circumstantial evidence and how it should 
be weighed. He reminded them that the 
deputy sheriff has swore that the horse seen 
jumping the corral that night was 4 
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In every woman’s life there come times when she feels like hid- 
ing her hands. 

To such allow us to introduce Mennen SKIN BALM. Mere man was 
the first to seize it for after-shaving comfort. But he couldn’t keep 
SKIN BALM long to himself. Madam discovered quickly what a joy 
to roughened, reddened hands a dab of SKIN BALM brings. Right 
there she lost her dread of dishwater. She has no fear of hard water. 
She found, too, that Skin BALM makes a wonderful base for 
powder; quickly absorbed; never spotting through; non-greasy; 
mildly astringent. What a delightful smoothness and freshness there 
is in it! So handy in the big tube, or the convenient Vanitie size for 
one’s handbag. It is Mennen, therefore safe and Psa Just try SKIN 
BALM and see how others, too, will note the difference. 


The Mennen Company, Newark, N. J. The Mennen Company, Limited, Montreal, Quebec 
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brown, whereas the defendant’s horse was well 
known to be a light bay. Nevertheless, jy 
faint starlight a light bay horse would look 
dark brown. He analyzes all of the evidence 
dwelling on those aspects of it that look bad for 
young Dennis, then outlining the aspects that 
was in the defendant’s favor and impressing on 
the jury that they must give mature ¢op. 
sideration to these points. 

Well, son, that sure was a masterly piece of 
work, that talk to the jury. Mendel was 
strictly within the law, never wavering from 
his duty as a just judge—and yet it seemed to 
me he was selling the jury his idea of the case 
all the time instead of letting them figure it 
out for themselves. He was implanting doubts 
in their minds as to their ability to decide such 
a delicate case and yet be quite certain they 
were going to be just to the defendant. 

Wise little Mendel Silverberg! He kney 
that when a feller is in doubt he says “No!” 
and takes no chances, so in the wind-up of his 
instructions he tells them that if they have the 
slightest doubt as to the guilt of the defendant, 
it is up to them to give the defendant the 
benefit of that doubt. 

The jury retires and Mendel takes me by the 
arm and we walk around town until the sheriff 
comes hurrying up to tell him the jury’s ready 
to report. So we go back to the court-room 
and the jury files in and hands the clerk a note 
which says they find the defendant not guilty, 

When the court-room was empty except for 
Mendel Silverberg, Sheila, her boy and me, 
Mendel calls the young feller up to his desk. 

“IT suppose, Dennis,” he says paternal-like, 
“you realize you’re a lucky young feller.” 

“T don’t quite agree with your Honor,” says 
Dennis. “I wasn’t worried at no time. The 
jury couldn’t do nothing else on the evidence 
except turn me loose.” 

“You are an unthinking young ass, Sir,” says 
Mendel, and his thin face is whiter’n chalk. 
“You have robbed me of my honor. You're 
guilty, you pup, you disgrace to a decent 
mother! I was motoring through that town 
the night you and your friends drove those 
stolen beeves into the slaughter-house corral. 
I came by just as you jumped the fence and 
the deputy sheriff shot at you. You went up 
the street like a streak—and I followed you— 
you and your light bay horse, with blood stream- 
ing down its rump. 

“Perhaps your mother really believed you 
had gone to bed at eight o’clock that night— 
but my opinion is that she did what any mother 
will do to save a worthless son. She perjured 
herself like a lady! I wasn’t anxious to in- 
vestigate your alibi too closely, if the district 
attorney wasn’t—and I gave you the best of 
it in my charge to the jury. If they’d brought 
in a verdict of guilty I would have given you 
a suspended sentence— for your mother’s sake.” 

He rubbed the old lump on the jaw that 
Sheila had busted thirty years before and 
looked at young Dennis like he’d like to cut 
him up with an ax. ‘What are you going to 
do with your life, Dennis?” he yells all of a 
sudden, like he’s a mite high-sterical. ‘You've 
stole cattle and made an unjust judge out of an 
old friend. You’re plumb worthless, and you 
got brains enough and character enough to be- 
come something worth while.” 

“T—I don’t know, Sir,” the boy quavers. 

“Well, I know,” says Mendel Silverberg. 
‘“‘You’re full of repressed energy. You're 
Trish—the kind that spiles if it can’t do any- 
thing else. What you need is something to do 
—and if there’s danger and adventure in the 
doing of it, you’ll be interested in your job. 
Physically, you’re perfect. You can ride any- 
thing that wears hair, you can rope in expert 
company and if you shoot at anything I'll take 
the short end of any bet you'll hit it. You be- 
long in the Texas Rangers, and if you’ll give me 
your word of honor to go straight hereafter, 
I'll ask the governor to appoint you.” j 

“I'll go straight, Sir,” says young Dennis. 
“I’m not an ingrate. You’re giving me my 
chance and I do not deserve it. I’ll tote square 
with vou, Sir.” 

“Very well, then, you’re going to work for 
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Remember... 


that mother is always eighteen in some 
corner of her heart.She likes to remem’ 
ber sweetheart daysin which candy 
played its part. Make her realize that 
she is still somebody’s sweetheart. 


© 1927 N.C. A. 


Mother’s day is an ancient custom. 
Teach your children to observe it. The 
love of a mother for her child is the 
strongest, most unselfish love on Earth; 
the love of a child for the mother is the 
noblest. 

Give mother candy on Mother’s Day, 


May 8th, as a symbol of your love. Be 
sure thatshe is included in the Mother’s 
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Day candy custom. Don’t disappoint 
her. 


“ “ “ 


Mother is a judge of candy for experience has 
taught her that it is made up of nuts, milk, 
sugar, butter, molasses, eggs, gelatine, corn 
syrup, malted milk, fruits, chocolate and other 
pure, health-building foods approved by nu- 
trition experts. 

Candy nourishes. It gives energy. It relieves 
fatigue. 

Mother deserves more than one annual treat. 
She likes candy in the home for Sunday. Re- 


member there are other Sundays in the year 
and give her the pleasure of the Sunday candy 


custom, 
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living and quit sponging off your excellent 
mother. You’ll go down on the border, where 
you're not known, and you'll start from scratch 
and make good. Get out of here!”’ 

That certainly was a curious trial! 


Well, Dennis stuck in the Rangers after 
Mendel got him the appointment, and every- 
thing that Mendel heard about him for the 
next eight years was to the boy’s credit. He 
made a record as a capable and fearless officer 
and rose to be a captain. 

All them eight years Mendel continued to 
be county judge, until one morning he’s made 
aware that he should have retired some time 
previous and gone to Europe to live. 

It’s Mendel’s habit to walk from his home to 
the court-house, and one morning as he steps 
out his front gate a man says to him: 

“Morning, Judge Silverberg. I’m back! 
I’m here to make good what I owe you.” 

Mendel looks at the man but so much water 
has flowed under the bridge since he’d sen- 
tenced James Bowker he don’t recognize the 
feller. 

“T am not aware,” says the Judge, “that vou 
are under any obligation to me. I do not seem 
to know you, my friend.” 

‘You sent me to the pen for ten years. I’m 
Jim Bowker. I behaved myself and they 
knocked a couple of years off my time. The 
day you sent me up I told you I’d come back 
to Dos Rios and kill you when they let me out. 
And I’m here now to keep my promise.” 

“Ah, I see,” says Mendel. ‘So you are 
about to make good your promise, eh?” 

“Oh, not today, Judge,” says Bowker, grin- 
ning like a mad dog. “I’m going to play with 
you awhile. You ain’t got the guts of a chicken 
so I’m going to make you suffer some. One of 
these days when you least expect it I'll put 
you out of your suffering.” 

“Well, that’s kind of you, Bowker. I’d just 
as lief not be killed today. I’m in the midst 
of an important trial and I wish you’d wait a 
week. And if it’s all the same to you, I'll bid 
you a pleasant good morning.” 

And the little Judge bows most polite and 
trots off down to the court-house. Within the 
hour the sheriff picks up Jim Bowker and 
frisks him for deadly weapons, but finding none 
on him he has to turn him loose. Immediately 
the district attorney swears out ‘an insanity 
warrant against Bowker and he’s took into 
custody and tried for his sanity in Judge 
Silverberg’s court a week later. There’s all 
kinds of experts on hand to prove him insane, 
but there ain’t a single expert on hand to prove 
this here Jim Bowker is sane! 

Mendel, being a just judge, notices this de- 
ficiency, so he tells Bowker to hire the best 
brains in Texas to defend him and prove him 
sane, and send the bill to him! So Bowker 
done that and Mendel finds him sane and turns 
him loose. And the next morning the skunk 
picks the Judge up at his house and follows 
him down the street, cursing and abusing him 
at every step, but just loud enough so the 
Judge can hear him and nobody else. Bowker 
ain’t figuring on being sent up for six months 
for disturbing the peace. 

For a month that thing kept up. Every 
morning Bowker picks the Judge up in front 
of his house and follows him down-town. In 
the afternoon he picks the Judge up atthe 
court-house and follows him home; when op- 
portunity offers he curses him. 

Does the Judge pack a gun? He don’t. He’s 
not familiar with guns. They’re like horses to 
him. He don’t understand them and he’s 
afraid of them. The sheriff urges him to have 
a body-guard and he does. Right off Bowker 
disappears for a month and the body-guard 
lays off. And the next morning Bowker’s back 
on the job again. 

I reckon that feller Bowker was a pretty 
smart man. He knew the Judge had a per- 
fect right, in view of the threats to kill him 
made by Bowker, to tunnel the skunk on sight. 
But he knew, also, that little, mild, kindly, 
gentle-hearted Mendel just didn’t have the 
guts to do it. They’d frisked Bowker so often 


and failed to find a weapon on him that if the 
Judge had wafted him hence his political 
enemies would say he’d killed an unarmed man. 
Friends of the Judge tried hard to pick a fight 
with Bowker so’s they could kill him on general 
principles, but he was too slick for them. He 
was enjoying breaking down the Judge’s 
morale, as the feller says, and he didn’t figure 
on losing any of that enjoyment. 

The Judge begun to break finally. He lost 
weight. He couldn’t sleep. He was plumb 
nervous and he got dyspepsia. Each morning 
he stepped out of his house to walk to the 
court-house he expected would be his last, but 
—he never missed that morning walk. Mendel 
Silverberg had a sort of courage a fighting man 
ain’t got. He wasn’t afraid to die and he wasn’t 
afraid to walk to meet his death, but he was 
afraid to let this skunk Bowker dishonor him 
and force him to stay in the house. And he and 
Bowker were the only two men in Dos Rios 
who never doubted what the end of the story 
was to be, for the rest of the town had finally 
got to regard Bowker as a bluff. 

Those were hard days on Mendel. His wife 
had died about a year before and his children 
had grown up and pulled out of quiet little Dos 
Rios. So Mendel’s alone, except for the ser- 
vants, and what he’s going through would 
have rasped the nerves of a family man of 
larger caliber. 

One day as the Judge is leaving his chambers 
to go home Sheila O’Hara looms up in the 
doorway. Sheila’s over fifty now, but still 
not hard to look at. Her life’s trial, O’Hara, 
has recently passed on to the Happy Hunting 
Grounds, since which welcome event Sheila’s 
not averse to chatting with Mendel Silverberg 
whenever opportunity offers. 

“Come in, Sheila, and set,” says Mendel. 
“You got a look in them Irish eyes of yours 
that spells strict business. Can I be of assis- 
tance to you, my friend?” 

“You certainly can,’’ says Sheila. ““Mendel, 
you’re crackin’ under the strain of this Bowker 
animal’s torture. You wasn’t meant for tor- 
ture. You got a soul too fine for a warrior’s 
body, and a body too small for vour fine soul. 
You’re the decentest man in all Texas and I 
want that you should know I think so. 
And I’ve made up my mind you can’t ‘be rode 
with spurs no more by this Bowker. You got 
to end this business or it'll end you.” 

“I know it, Sheila,” says Mendel. “But I 
don’t know anything about shooting a pistol. 
I have never shot one. I have every legal 
right to kill Bowker in self-defense without 
waiting for him to attack me, but—he has 
never made his threat publicly—in the presence 
of witnesses. That is, since he returned from 
the penitentiary. And if I should shoot at 
him, I doubt if I could succeed in hitting him. 
He would, of course, shoot back, in self- 
defense, and I’m sure he’d hit me if and when 
he shot at me. Then I’d be dead and nobody 
could convict him of murder. On the other 
hand, if I should, by some miracle, kill him, and 
no weapon should be found on his body. you 
can realize what a predicament I’d be in.” 

“Yes,” says Sheila, “I reckon I can see 
through a ladder. You got heaps of courage, 
but not fighting courage. You’d die for a 
principle but you just couldn’t roll around 
in the dirt with an enemy and gouge his eyes 
out or strangle him. Well, the Cosgraves and 
O’Haras thrive on stuff like that, so I reckon 
we'll have to give you some moral assistance. 

“Now, you listen to me, Mendel. Uncer- 
tainty is what’s driving you crazy, not the 
fear of being killed. If you knew Bowker 
would pull off his job tomorrow at eight o’clock, 
then at eight o’clock A.M. tomorrow you’d walk 
out of your house as usual, wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes, I would, Sheila,”’ says Mendel. 

“Well, now, you listen to me. When you 
meet Bowker on your way home this evening 
you tell him you’re plumb weary of his nasty 
attentions; that the next time you meet him 
you'll be armed and you'll just tunnel him 
without further warning. Tell him you know 
he’s a lunatic and a fool and a coward and 
that he hasn’t got vou bluffed for a split 
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second, but it’s come to the point where 
patience ceases to be a virtue and you're all 
washed up on him. Mendel, you tell him that 
and be as fierce as a weasel while you’re telling 
him, and I'll bet a cooky you outgame him 
and he quits bothering you.” 

“T don’t believe that,’”’ says Mendel. 

“Well,” says Sheila, “it’s worth trying 
ain’t it?” : 

Mendel agreed it was and finally Sheila got 
him to make her a solemn promise to give 
Bowker his warning that very afternoon. He 
did, within the hour, while Bowker stood staring 
at him, not quite believing him and yet—- 

When the Judge comes out of his house next 
morning and looks around for Jim Bowker, the 
feller is nowhere in sight. Mendel heaves a 
sigh of relief. ‘That Sheila’s a smart one and 
a better judge of human nature than I am,” 
says he to himself. “I’ve bluffed that scrub 
out of his boots.” 

He walks down the quiet, shady street and 
a stranger comes out of an intersecting street, 
and walks casually behind him. 

Suddenly, at the next cross street, Bowker 
steps into the Judge’s path and stands there 
grinning an evil grin at him. ‘Well, you runt,” 
he says, “pull and get busy. I'll let you get 
your gun out before I even reach for mine.” 

“T’m not armed, Bowker,” says Mendel. 

“That’s unfortunate, because today’s the 
day I’m going to kill vou, Silverberg,” says 
Bowker. “I'll probably swing for it, but I 
don’t care,” and his right hand goes reaching 
beneath his coat and under his left armpit. 

It never comes out in life. Behind the 
Judge a pistol spoke six times and Mendel 
heard six bullets whiz by his ears and slap into 
Bowker’s body—the skunk was dead before he 
hit the sidewalk and the Judge, turning, sees a 
total stranger strolling casual-like toward him 
while he fills his pistol cylinder with fresh car- 
tridges. Without a word he walks up to the 
corpse and pulls a six-shooter out of a shoulder 
holster. The dead man’s fingers are still 
closed on the butt. 

“It worked, by the Lord!”’ says this strange 
hombre. ‘Judge Silverberg, Sir,” he con- 
tinues, lifting hissombrero with much respect, 
“vaya usted con Dios! Which, if you don’t 
know Spanish, is a sweet line, even in English. 
It means ‘Go you with God’!” 

“So it’s—over,” says the Judge in a whisper. 

“All but the funeral, your Honor.” 

“TI seem to have known you somewhere, my 
friend,” says Mendel, “but your name has es- 
caped my memory.” 

“T’m Dennis O’Hara. I used to steal cattle, 
but you reformed me. I’m a captain in the 
Texas Rangers, and last week my mother 
wrote down and told me to come up at once 
and do hera favor. When I got here yesterday 
she told me what you were up against and 
asked me to kill this Bowker lunatic before 
he killed you. Of course, I realized that if I 
could find a gun on the body—and in the pres- 
ence of witnesses—the proposition was simple. 
All I had to do was to induce Bowker to heel 
himself this morning; then arrange to be within 
shooting distance and when he reaches for his 
weapon, beat him to the draw. So I madea 
plan and Ma she undertook to put it through 
for me. She said she figured you wouldn't 
defy this here animal for anybody but her— 
and she was right. Didn’t you tell the diseased 
here you would shoot at sight?” 

“You devious young son of a gun,” says 
Mendel Silverberg. ‘I did! I didn’t want to 
bluff Bowker because I knew I’d never make 
good on the bluff and I was certain, too, he’d 
call my bluff. But I disliked very much to 
appear—well—cowardly—to such an extent 
that I might—ah—forfeit the respect and— 
er—friendship of your excellent mother—s0 
I performed—to please the extraordinary 
woman.” : 

‘Well, he swallowed the bluff and got him 
his gun and made up his mind he couldn't 
play with you any longer.” : 

“And your mother sent for you to do this 
job?” 

“Of course—why not? Ma had an old score 
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Manufactured completely by the Cadillac T was only to be expected that America, 
Motor Car Company within its own plants. 


with its quick and whole-hearted ap- 
preciation of superiority in any field, 
should have accorded a warm welcome 
to the LaSalle. For it is: obvious that, 
in this blood-brother to Cadillac, that 
incomparable engineering and manu- 
facturing supremacy which alone could 
create a car worthy of Cadillac tradi- 
tions, has achieved a new and signal 
triumph. In rare beauty, in brilliance of 
performance, in certainty of distin- 
guished and dependable service, the 
LaSalle gives fine and complete expres- 
A sion to the Cadillac practice and the 
— Cadillac idealism which produced it. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan Oshawa, Canada 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Ladalle 
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CHECK IT! 


Even the mention of dandruff makes you wince. 
And those telltale flakes on your shoulder are 
a real calamity. 

Naturally, you want to end this condition 
as quickly as possible. And now loose dan- 
druff (epithelial debris) can be controlled; an 
easy matter, too. 

Simply douse Listerine on the scalp full 
strength and massage thoroughly. Keep it up 
systematically for at least a week—and longer 
in stubborn cases. In almost every instance 
results will delight you. 

It’s really a pleasure to use Listerine this 
way. 

Your scalp feels so clean, cool and refreshed. 
Your hair is so easy to comb and stays in place 
so nicely. And it is safe—Listerine does not 
discolor it or leave it gummy. 








FREE— One copy “Evidence,” a book that everyon: who has 
ever suffered from scalp trouble will want to read. Address 
Dept. D., Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ARE YOU CURIOUS? 


Are you curious to 
know the reason for 
the amazing success 
of Listerine Tooth 
Paste? The answer is 
a large tube—at 25¢. 
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That’s Ansco Speedex 
percentage—in any well 
handled camera. It fits 
the light, dull or bright— 
and makes successful pic- 
ture-taking possible ear- 
lier and later in the day. 
A size for every camera, 
regardless of make. 





The Sesquicentennial 
Gold Medal for Excel- 
lence in Camera Design 
and Manufacture was 
awarded to 


ANSCO 


Ansco Cameras have 
never failed to take the 
Gold Medal in any com- 
petition they have en- 
tered. 


The hand | 
Ansco Dispenser 
means fine, fresh film 


ve can buy no better film than Ansco— 
you're lucky to get as good. Ansco Speedex is 
the product of America’s oldest photographic 
manufacturing experience. And now the new 
Ansco Dispenser, in stores everywhere, assures 
everyone a constant supply of fine, fresh film. 

It’s part of a new idea in film selling—an Ansco 
idea that further simplifies picture-taking. The 
Dispenser means that Ansco film stocks never get 
old. It contains just the proper assortment of fast 
selling sizes—and every single Dispenser is “just 
around the corner” from one of 105 fresh film 
distributing centres which Ansco has established 
at strategic points throughout the country. 

Ansco Speedex is the film that made good 
picture-taking easy under the widest possible range 
of light conditions. Camera users everywhere 
know it for a certain clearness and sparkle it gives 
to their pictures. There’s no surer indication of 
pure excellence in film. 

Buy from the Ansco Dispenser! 


Ansco Readyset Cameras 


No focusing. No adjusting. Automatic Finder. 
The easiest camera in the world for non-profession- 
als to use. 

At good stores everywhere 


$7.50 to $13.50 


ANSCO 


The early history of photography in America ; woven. about a few outstanding pioneer 
names—among them Anthony, Scovill, Adams, G. odwin—all now represented in Ansco. The 
record dates back to 1842. The distinction of originating roll-film, of putting the first hand 


and studio cameras on the American market and of being the first to establish a 
professional supplies, all belongs to Ansco. 


ll line of 


ANSCO PHOTOPRODUCTS, Inc. 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


cAnsco Cameras—Cyko & Noko Paper—Ansco Speedex Film 
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| strictly within the law, so I arranged to m 
| this a legal killing. I promised you I’d j 








to settle and so did I. One good turn deserves 
another, you know.” 

“But suppose your plan hadn’t- worked 
Suppose I had refused to cooperate and Bo 
hadn’t armed himself” 

‘Why, my orders from Ma was to bust 
anyhow,” says young Dennis. ‘Howey 
promised you, the last time we had an exe 
tive conference, that hereafter I’d oper 






































square and toting square means paying 
debts—and interest was accumulating ong 
debt to you, Judge Silverberg.” 3 

“In my youth,” says Mendel, “it was m 
ambition to marry your—er—remarkah 
mother, but—er——”’ 2 

“Well, it’s never too late to reform,” say 
young Dennis. ‘I’m exhibit A to prove th 
Many’s the time I’ve heard Ma say she’d have 
married you if she’d ever figured you’d have 
had the guts to take a wagon spoke to her w 
she spoke out of her turn.” 

The Judge looked at his watch. “Son,” 
says, “you drop into the district attorney 
office and tell him I’ll not hold court today. - 
think I’ll drive out to see your mother.” 






































“Which I reckon he did,” Dad Tully com 
tinued, “because they were both up visiting 
last fall and while I didn’t see no lage 
certificate, Mendel told me they were man and _ 
wife. Nothing romantic, of course, but excel- 
lent friends and sort of looking forward to an 
old age free from loneliness. Mendel, he’s 
bought back the old Broken Arrow outfit and 
set young Dennis up in the cow business and 
that’s why I say that the hand that rocks the 
cradle rules the world and don’t you forget it.” 


ANSI —_—<e 


This Man’s World 


(Continued from page 37) 


been born with it. She had developed it 
in a shopful of feminine trappings. In the 
days of her spinsterhood she had within 
modest bounds been able to gratify it. Now, 
thanks to Anita’s generosity, she was able again 
to gratify it. Her delight in the possession 
once more of an adequate wardrobe was all 
the greater perhaps by reason that it was for- 
bidden to her—that she must display that 
wardrobe by stealth. 

She derived almost a sensual pleasure from 
the feel of soft silk next her skin, from the tilt- 
ing of a becoming and modish little headpiece 
on her bobbed head, from the jingle of her 
wristload of bright-gemmed chains—slave 
bracelets, as they called them in the shops— 
when she and Anita sat at tea-hour in the 
lounge of some crowded, second-rate hotel. 
The consciousness that her feet were as trimly 
shod, her gown as well-made and as effective, 
her stockings as costly as any of those she saw 
in such a place gave her an added sense of self- 
respect even though the money which had paid 
for her apparel was a part of the price of her 
sister’s misdoings. 

Of course Jody must never know—he’d be 
crazy. She meant that Jody never should 
know. Putting reliance in his ignorance of 
things essentially pertaining to the woman, 
she did go so far, with a guilty, tremulous, 
venturesome sensation inside her, as to appear 
before him one Sunday morning in early sum- 
mer wearing an expensive tailored suit w 
Anita had worn but a few times and then 
given to her for her own, ‘and which fitted 
her as though it had been made to her measure. 
These two were going to mass at his church 
and then by motor-bus to a little road-house up 
in Westchester where for a dollar and a h 
a head they served a fried chicken dinner. 
Shaven to the quick so that the raw red sho 
through the mown stubble of black hair-roots 
on his jowls, Deigan looked up from his favor- 
ite comic supplement as she came into their 
tiny living-and-dining-room and in his surprise 
took his feet down off the ledge of the 
front window. 
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This is the 
Burgess Radio 
“A” Battery 


CA sPECIALLY designed “A” 
battery for radio service. There 
is nothing like it in its field. 

Proportioned to permit ease of 
handling and convenience of cab- 
inet assembly and storage, you 
may expect this new Burgess cre- 
ation to give you the length of 
service and dependability under 
all conditions for which all prod- 
ucts of Burgess are noted. 








If you are using the ordinary 
type of No. 6 “A” battery, we 
suggest that you learn for your- 
self from the Burgess Radio “A” 
the measure of service you have 
a right to expect. 


Ask Any Radio Engineer 
Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OrriceE: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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“Pretty nifty outfit you got on, Kid,” he 
said commendingly. Then a tinge of alarm 
overflowed his admiration. ‘“Ain’t been run- 
nin’ us into debt for the sakes of a swell new 
layout, have you?” He had an almost super- 
stitious dread of going into debt for anything 
except actual necessities. 

She was quick enough on the parry. 

“Trust me to stay out of the grip of those 
ornery loan-sharks,”’ she answered. “How do 
you know what I’ve been able to save up out 
of the old pay envelop all through this spring? 
And how do you know what bargains a wisen- 
heimer like I am that used to be behind a bar- 
gain counter herself, can pick up at a good 
second-hand shop if only she keeps her glims 
open?” 

He said no more about it. But she could tell 
he was proud of the figure she cut, which made 
her all the happier. 

That, however, was as far as she ever dared 
go with him. 

By the end of her second year of married 
life Annie, two or three days a week on an 
average, would follow a certain procedure. 
Deigan being dispatched to his job with a well- 
filled lunch pail in his big fist and a farewell 
kiss on his bristly jaw, she would work under 
double pressure all forenoon to clear away her 
daily stint of housekeeping duties. While she 
ate a hurried pick-up snack from the kitchen 
table, her free right hand would be disengaging 
the fastenings of her work-apron. Then from 
cunning hiding-places—from a box under the 
bed; from another box securely tucked away 
in the depths of the closet reserved for her 
belongings, Deigan having a smaller closet for 
himself; from a recessed shelf in her kitchen— 
would come forth an assortment of her treasures. 

Underthings would come forth, perfumy and 
filmy, like a texture of gossamer; overthings; 
a close-fitting, impudent-looking little hat; a 
foolishly small handkerchief; a gold mesh 
vanity-bag that had cost Fred Schermberg 
ninety dollars; long earrings and linked bangles 
and armlets set with bright semiprecious 
stones; stockings; high-heeled, short-vamped 
slippers; the whole regalia complete. Very 
shortly then the grub would be turned into the 
moth, preening and primping and turning this 
way and that before a small flawed mirror. 

But the moth figured herself as too wise to 
expose these splendid trappings before the in- 
quisitive eyes of any of her fellow dwellers. 
Hiding her slim and graceful body within a 
long, weather-worn mackintosh and carrying 
footgear and headgear in a box under her arm, 
she would slip down the four flights of stairs to 
the street and, taking the first turn to the west, 
would go three long cross-town blocks to the 
shop of an obscure seamstress where she had a 
working understanding with the proprietor, a 
middle-aged, near-sighted drudge of a woman. 
This woman did not know the name of her 
strange patron; did not even know that 
All she knew or cared was 
that for rendering on such occasions a very 
small service she received a fee of fifty cents 
per week. 

In the cluttered back room of the place Annie 
would lay aside her concealing raincoat, would 
exchange a plain hat for the lovely one she had 
brought and her stub-toed shoes for a pair of 
strapped smart slippers and, leaving behind 
the discarded articles to be called for two or 
three hours later, would emerge, trim as a 
trout-fly and looking, as Anita often said, like 
a million dollars. She did, too, what with her 
correctly rouged lips like a pucker of carmine 
velvet, and her lightly painted cheeks like 
pink and white japonica blooms, and her crisp 
black hair barbered to the fashion of the cur- 
rent minute. 

That her glory was only for Anita’s approval 
and for her own satisfaction seemed to her 
sufficient reward for her plottings and con- 
trivings. Of course, being a woman, she craved 
the approval of the casual passer-by but, being 
also a chaste woman, not the approval of any 
particular passer-by. She was not out to flirt 
or philander. She was out to enjoy her sister’s 
company and, before the eyes of the world at 








large, to look her very best, that was all, And 
that for her was ample. 





She might have known she couldn't fet 
away with it forever. She didn’t, either. 

Living on the same level with the De; 
but in a rear apartment was one of those wome, 
who, having wedding-rings on their fingers anj 
marriage licenses at home to prove their rights 
to wear those rings, commit their sly indi. 
cretions from behind the ambush of maty. 
mony and hold their noses all the higher agains 
other women who sin openly and withoy 
shame. It is a great mistake to think tha 
those who live in glass houses refrain from 
stone-throwing. Among those who, back 
yonder nineteen-hundred-and-odd years agp 
went forth with the rabble to slay the woma 
taken in adultery it is a fair assumption tha 
there was included a representative of 
the outwardly respectable ladies who dwelt in 
the glass houses of old Jerusalem. 

Now, this particular neighbor of Annie 
Deigan’s was aware that Annie Deigan hada 
sister who had gone down the wrong street, 
She had her information at first hand froma 
person conversant with the facts in the scand. 
lous matter. Wherefore she had in her hear 
bitter scorn and complete condemnation for 
Anita, whom she had never seen. Against 
Annie she had cause for personal grievance, 
Annie had repaid her overtures for a closer 
acquaintance with plain out-and-out rebufis— 
in short, had snubbed her; and instinctively 
that woman knew why she had been snubbed— 
it was because Annie read the covert lewdness 
that was in her—and so she hated Annie with 
a rabid frothing hate. 

One afternoon, on her way to an assignation 
of her own, this bawdy matron chanced upon 
a great discovery. She bided her time; she 
must make sure. She did some expert spying. 
But first she took into her confidence a woman 
living in the building. This second woman 
made an ardent and highly competent confrére 
for her. She was an old maid, well along in her 
forties; she was filled up almost to the choking 
point with the acidulated and venomous 
virtue of one who had never been tempted. 

Together the colleaguing pair of them went 
on a highly satisfactory scouting expedition to 
a tea-room on lower Madison Avenue; singly 
they also watched at slitted doors opening into 
the common hallways. They strengthened 
their beliefs; perfected their deductions. Then, 
conspiring together, they took steps. To them- 
selves and each to herself the accomplices pro- 
tested they were only doing their Christian 
duties by a deluded husband; merely discharg- 
ing a moral obligation for the sake of the moral 
health of the little community of families 
housed in the tall flat-house. 

The outcome was that as Joe Deigan came 
home one evening from work, the janitors 
small son waylaid him and thrust into his 
hand a crumply envelop. ; 

“Somebody told me to slip you this,” said 
the youngster and then, obeying instructions 
from his employers, he vanished before any 
questions were asked. 

The puzzled Deigan examined the envelop. 
Sure enough it was addressed to him, his name 
being printed out in disguised capitals. So he 
tore it open and read what was written on the 
two sheets of plain note-paper which it had 
contained. The letter was unsigned, but other- 
wise was'a complete document. It began with 
an accusation and a warning; it alleged this and 
that; it suggested that if so-and-so was the cas 
then such-and-such must be the inevitable 
answer; it concluded with the following advice: 


IF YOU ARE STILL IN DOUBT, SEARCH 
THE ROOMS. YOU WILL THEN SEE FOR 
YOURSELF. SHE HAS KEPT HER SWELL 
CLOTHES HID RIGHT UNDER YOUR VERY 
NOSE ALL THIS TIME. JEWELRY AND STUFF 
THAT COST MORE THAN YOU MAKE IN A 
vEAR. Loox For ir. A HINT TO THE 
WISE IS SUFFICIENT. 
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take on anger he was terrible in his anger once 
you roused him. He climbed the stairs in a 
series of awkward but swift leaps. On the way 
up he dropped his dinner pail and scarcely 
realized he had dropped it, scarcely heard its 
clattering descent down a flight of steps behind 
him. 


Annie hurried back from the butcher shop on 
the corner, carrying the steak for dinner in a 
wrapping of brown paper. It was one of those 
thick, purplish-meated steaks with a T-bone set 
in it like an initialed crest, and a fluting of 
tallow along its lower edge—the kind Jody 
liked. She took no note that two of the doors 
which she passed going up-stairs were ajar or 
that through the cracks enemies watched her 
passage with gloating, triumphant, _half- 
apprehensive looks on their faces, or that 
these witnessing enemies slipped out into the 
halls—one on the third floor and one on her 
own floor—the better to harken for what might 
next befall. Annie didn’t suspect that she had 
any enemies there where she lived. 

She was late; probabiy Jody already had 
arrived. He had. His latch-key was in the 
keyhole. She opened the door and stood on 
the threshold, frozen for the moment—yes, 
petrified. 

Her husband was biaced back, his legs wide 
apart, in the middle of the floor, in the middle 
also of a swirl and huddle of all her ruined 
finery—garments ripped and rent by ruthless 
hands into raggety scraps, stockings torn to 
raveled wisps, hats stripped and cuffed out of 
shape, broken links of bracelets, unsocketed 
stones like red and green eyes winking up from 
the rug, emptied boxes gaping widely—and he 
raving in a thick drunken voice as he wrought 
fatal damage on a tailored skirt which, being 
of stouter stuffs, offered a maddening resistance 
to his pawing, jerking fingers. 

In that quick instant of realization, Annie 
Deigan’s horror at the betrayal of her secret 
characteristically was mingled with almost as 
great a horror at the wreckage of her treasured 
store. That, one takes it, would be just like a 
woman. 

She cried out, not in words but in a shrill 
bleating sound, and he halted his destructive 
frenzy for long enough to glare at her and to 
throw at her three words. One of them was 
“liar.” The other two, short monosyllables 
also, were those two words which are harmless 
enough if spoken of a she-dog at a bench show 
or in a breeding-kennel, but which when used 
on a woman become the very foulest and cruel- 
est that our language yields. 

“No, no, no!’ she pleaded. ‘Oh, don’t call 
me that, Jody! I did lie to you—I admit that, 
Jody—but——” 

It was fated that her impending confession 
of the truth—the truth which might have 
saved her—was never to be uttered, or if 
uttered in part was never to be heard. His 
bellowed blast drowned out her voice. 

“Lie?” he shouted. ‘You bet you lied! You 
sold me cheap—for this stinkin’ junk! You 
made yourself common, you made me com- 
mon! You deserve killin’! I won’t kill you. 
But I’m through! Through from now on! 
Through for good!’’ 

“No, no! Please!” 

She evaded the hand he thrust out against 
her desperate despairing clasp for him. She 
seized on him. For a second they seemed to 
wrestle together. 

Still shouting, he twisted his body back from 
her and with a short-armed shove broke her 
hold. It was not a blow he dealt her. She 
was spared that crowning ignominy. It was a 
terrific push delivered with his open palm 
against her chin, a madman’s effort to free 
himself of the very touch of her. But it had 
the same effect as a blow. 

She fell away, spinning and clutching vainly 
as she spun, and her heel caught on something 
and she went down sideways and her head 
struck at the brow against a corner of the imi- 
tation marble top of their instalment-house 
center table. The lick put her out and she lay 
on the rug quite senseless while he enlarged the 
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job he had begun and carried it on to its con- 
clusion. 

It is a steam-fitter’s business to put things 
together. Here was a steam-fitter who proved 
that such a one may be equally adept at taking 
things apart. 

When Annie came to he was gone and the 
room, except that there was no sp‘It blood 
about, was a sort of shamb!es—furniture 
smashed in a frenzy of senseless berserker rage, 
curtains torn down, ornaments broken, mat- 
tress disemboweled, clothing mangled beyond 
salvage. Her head was pillowed in the lap of 
the married woman who was her next-door 
neighbor and this woman patted with a damp 
cloth at Annie’s bruised temple and uttered 
a babble of silly commonplaces—mouthy con- 
dolences and stock sayings—and. between these 
gave vent to little clucks and mews betokening 
sympathy. For all that, her eyes were morbid 
and hard. Their look passionately accused the 
victim, condemned her likewise. 

So then Annie Deigan got on her feet, teeter- 
ing and fumbling like one under a sudden af- 
fliction of semi-blindness but speaking not at 
all. She found her every-day hat—it had some- 
how escaped that ravaging human whirlwind— 
and put it on, and put on her threadbare rain- 
coat. One sleeve was half torn out of the arm- 
hole but the garment still was wearable. Mov- 
ing in a kind of walking coma and feeling all 
numb and dead inside, she went out of her 
door and down the stairs, paying no heed to a 
vibrating group at the landing, whose members 
fell silent at her approach but broke out again 
in excited chatter and clatter behind: her back. 
Before she went, though, she did one thing 
more, doing it mechanically and because of a 
subconscious devotion for thrift which operated 
even in this hour. She reclaimed from the 
floor that T-bone steak, still encased in its 
greasy wrappings, and took it with her. 

She rode for a mile on an up-town car, then 
got off and crossed over to a garish apartment- 
house in one of the lower Eighties just off 
Madison Avenue. Anita lived here. 


It was Anita, disheveled and kimono-clad, 
and not Anita’s pert colored maid servant who 
answered her ring and admitted her. Of the 
maid there was no sign. 

The elder sister sat down and told her little 
story. She told it almost without visible emo- 
tion, in flattened tones and short sentences. 
When she was through with it—its telling took 
only a couple of minutes or so—Anita said: 

“Maybe, Sis, he’ll come back—when he’s 
cooled off. Maybe he’ll give you a show to 
square yourself.” 

Annie shook her head. “Not him—I know 
him.” Her voice had a hopeless listlessness in 
it. “I’ve lost him for good and all. He won’t 
try to get a divorce from me. He’s a strict 
Catholic. And I don’t think that I’ll try to 
get one from him. There’s one chance in a 
million he might come back sometime—just 
about one chance in a million.” 

‘What are you going to do?” 

“Stay here a few nights with you, if I can, 
and then start out looking for a job. All the 
money I’ve got in the world I’ve got here in 
this coat pocket—thirty-three dollars and sixty- 
two cents. I counted it coming up on the 
trolley. Wd try to get my old place with 
Kuppenschloss’s only I know there’s no use 
going there. One of their drivers lives in that 
same flat-house, a gabby, red-headed guy 
named Conrose—maybe you remember him? 
Trust him to go blabbing the news about this 
mess all over the shop. I guess I’ll scout 
around among some of the cheap stores over 
on Third Avenue or down around Fourteenth 
Street. I’ve got no references and I can’t dig 
up one now, but I’ll do the best I can.” 

“You stay here with me as long as I stay,” 
said Anita; “that won’t be long, looks like.” 

What she said was slow to penetrate to 
Annie’s understanding. When she got its pur- 
port she stared at her sister and saw now for 
the first time how desolate and stricken a 
creature Anita was and how from weeping 
Anita’s face was washed out to flabbiness. 


“What Co you mean by that stuff?” de- 
manded Annie. 

“I’m ditched, too,” explained Anita, with a 
flippancy that was the more pitiable because it 
was so false and counterfeit. “My dirty dog 
ditches me the same as yours does you. It’s 
funny we both should get the hook the same 
time. God’s gift to woman pulled his freight 
last night. The help’s gone—both the girls, 
He paid them off himself. This furniture is aj] 
in hisname. The rent’s paid up till the end of 
the month—that’s two weeks off. Then I can 
get out with what’s on my back and what I can 
carry along with me; he told me so, flat out. 

“T’ve been laying up here all day trying to 
get braced up enough to drag around and tell 
you about it—I’d have phoned only the 
phone’s been out of order or something—and 
then all at once you walk in and tell me you're 
in the same boat. Funny, not?” Her voice 
shrilled and mounted, growing vehement and 
bitter. ‘Want to know why he’s giving me 
the air? I'll tell you—it might hand you a 
laugh. He’s quitting because I’m sick and 
going to be sicker. And he don’t want me on 
his hands. He don’t want any sickly ones on 
his-hands—only live healthy ones. So that’s 
that, Kid.” 

“Are—are you going to have a baby?” 

“No such luck. That would give mea claim 
on him with the law. You know that kind of 
a little swelling I’ve had lately on the side of 
my neck?” She motioned toward her throat, 
then hesitated as though loath to reveal even 
to this hearer a distressful thing. ‘Well, it’s 
worried me—on the quiet. So yesterday 
afternoon, keeping mum, I went to the doctor 
and he gave me the third degree. I’ve got”— 
she fumbled chokily on the repugnant ad- 
mission—‘‘Sis, I’ve got a goiter coming.” 

“Oh, Nita—you!” 

“That’s the answer. I’m going to be ugly. 
I’m going to be disfigured. Pretty soon my 
eyes will be popping out. You remember how 
Aunt Mat was—she had one. So when I came 
home full of grief and told him what the doctor 
said—well, right then and there on the spot 
we have the blow-off and the fade-out, and 
now it’s curtains for me!” ; 

“Oh, you poor kid!” Annie’s lamentation 
was all for Anita. In this moment she was 
forgetting herself. 

“Oh, I guess we’ll make out. We'll get our- 
selves organized and at the end of the month 
we'll pull out of here. We'll get us a furnished 
room together somewhere over on the East 
Side. We did it before. I guess we’re neither 
one of us too proud to do it again. You skir- 
mish round and connect with that job of yours. 
T’ll stay home and do the housework. Gee, 
but I hate that, and me out of practise, too! 
T’'ll have to do it, though. What shop would 
take me on with my past record for them to 
find out about it inside of a week or a month? 
You know how it would be. This may bea big 
town but it’s a small world and you’re always 
running into somebody with the hatchet out. 
And besides, where’s the shop anywhere that 
would let me work for ’em with a lump under 
my chin like a—like a——” She toppled over 
sideways into Annie’s capable enfolding arms 
and gave way altogether. ; 

When the young girl was quieter, Annie 
stood up. “I’ll go and cook us a nice steak, 
she said. “I brought one with me.” 

“What are you doing with a steak?” 

“JT don’t know myself, hardly. I just 
brought it along, without thinking.” 

“Meat would choke me, the way I feel now. 

“T’ll cook it and you’ll help eat it. We ve 
both cot to eat to keep our strength up. We 
got to live.” She added a final touch of forlom 
philosophy: “We got to go on living, no matter 
what happens.” 

She went to the kitchen. Anita followed her. 

“Sis,” she said, “you go straight and_ 
crooked and the best either one of us gets 1s 
worst of it. Sis, what’s wrong with this rottet 
world, anyway?” ae 

According to one amateur diagnostician the 
most plausible answer will be found im 
first paragraph of this story. 
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Dangerous Business by Edwin Balmer Cominuea from page 40) 


dancing above, below, about and about his. 

“So y’heard me come in.” 

“Yes, And I saw you; I wanted to watch 

» 

“What d’you feel, watching me?” 

“Love.” 

“Love for whom?””’ 

: “Love for you.” 

‘ “Liar,” she cast at him coolly and kissed 
him. “You don’t love me. I hope to heaven 
Idon’t love you.” He jerked a little from her. 
“J hope to high heaven there’s more than this 
coming to me,” she explained, seizing him. 
“And it may be from you, Jay. Nobody else 
gives me more kick.” 

“All right,” he said. 

“D’you know we’re happy, marvelously 
happy? Y’ought to read the New York papers.” 

“About us? Are they here?” 

“Not yet; but on the way. Announcements 
are out in New York; and I bear, Darling, 
congratulations.” 

Telegrams, he now noticed, lay tossed on her 
dresser. Lida laughed. 

“Mama evidently employed a poet. We 
have refreshed the jaded world, Sweetheart, 
with a breath of youth’s romance, running off 
in old-fashioned manner because we couldn’t 
be kept apart a second longer. The subway, 
Darling, sighs and languishes over your picture. 
Thope they’re printing the one they took when 
you were pinched because they certainly pass 
out the most poisonous poses of me. Are we 
sitting down?” 

He dropped upon a chair, she flicked out the 
light and was upon his knees, her warm, soft, 
restless fingers upon his cheek, smoothing his 
hair, touching his temples, at his cheek again. 

“How do we get it, Husband?” she whispered. 

“Get what?” 

“More. Oh Lord, I want it—more, more.” 

“We'll get it, Lida,” he said and her lips were 
upon his, leaving to ask: 

“You and I, Jay?” 

“Why not?” 

“You don’t want it.” 

She was up; she was out of his arms, or trying 
to free herself, but he held her. “Let me go. 
You don’t love me like I love you.” 

“You don’t love me, Lida.” 

“But I want to. You don’t even want to.” 

She was away from him and at the window. 
She flung up the blind and lifted, next, the sash. 
She drew deep breaths of the cool evening air 
and returned to his arms wherein she watched 
the gray spread of the last twilight over the 
soft summits of the mountairs. 

“We're young,” said Jay. “You’re very 
young.” 

“That’s the trouble; what'll be better, older? 
They’d sell their souls, older, to be back where 
weare. It’s all here at our age; we got to have 
it now; or there’s nothing at all.” 

“We'll have it; Lida.” 

“Will we? Why are we staying here?’’ 

“T like it. I thought you would.” 

“I don’t. It isn’t exactly cheap, is it?” she 
demanded. 

“Not exactly.” 

“Then why are we staying?” 

“Where do you want to go?” 

“Kamchatka, unless you know some place 

er. 

“T see,” said Jay quietly. 
“Where were you thinking of going from 
here?” 

“Chicago.” 

“My Lord, why Chicago?” 

“T was born there,” said Jay, stirring with a 
slight defensiveness and feeling far more, so 
much, indeed, that it surprised him. ‘The 

mily business is there.” 

T greeted the grim and growling world from 
Santa Barbara,” observed Lida. “But that 

nt impel me in the least toward the con- 
Secration of the rest of my young years to the 

t. I don’t even know where my business is. 

ts mame is Anaconda. I can find it on the 


tT; that’s enough for me.” 


‘J. A. Rountree and Son,” said Jay, “‘used to 
mean grandfather and father; now it means 
father and me.” 

“Then you own some of it?” 

“No; but I will if I work.” 

“Tn Chicago?” 

“‘That’s where they keep the bottom of the 
ladder.” 

‘Why do you worry about the bottom?” 

“T’ve got to begin getting in money.” 

“For whom?” 

“Vou”? 

“D’you see me needing money?” 

“T need it,” corrected Jay. “I know you 
don’t.” 

“Then neither do you. We have it; we’ve all 
we can want, don’t you see? Spend it; spend it 
with me, Jay. Lord knows I need help with it. 
We'll spend it; what'll we do with work? 
What’ll we do with more money? We have 
what we want; we can go where we want, live 
as we want, do as we want right now—now.” 

For the moment, in the dark, he held her 
tight in his arms; for the moment, he had the 
sensation of being lured to leap with her. It 
increased when he shut his eyes; it was like a 
sensation of height, like standing at the edge of 
the roof of a very tall building and feeling drawn 
to step over. How simple a step of escape from 
all complications, to step with her over the 
edge and drop down, down with her. 

He opened his eyes and shook it off. She 
lost her moment; she knew it and arose. 

‘How in heaven did you happen to wish us 
into this place?” she inquired. 

Not yet did Jay recollect. He had no mind 
for memory of a trifle, at the time so incon- 
sequential and unconnected with his fate, as 
the chance which had caused him to recom- 
mend Tryston, in his father’s office, to Philip 
Metten. 


Mr. Phil Metten also might have forgotten, 
or at least have neglected the recommendation, 
were he not reminded of it by the newspaper 
which he opened at his breakfast table on 
Christmas morning. 

Upon the picture page- -to which Mr. Metten 
turned after a glance at the head-lines had re- 
assured him that no disaster immediately men- 


‘ acing to money rates had happened overnight 


—was the portrait of an unusually smart-look- 
ing society girl. 

New York society girl, the paper designated 
her; and as such, Mr. Metten admired and, in 
the cause of his own womenfolk, coveted her 
smartness. Without having noticed the news- 
paper’s guarantee of her, Mr. Metten himself 
would have seen that she was in real ‘“‘society.” 

New the caption trailed into Mr. Metten’s 
eyes—“‘whose runaway marriage to Justin A. 
(‘Jay’) Rountree, of Chicago, yesterday was 
announced by her mother, Mrs. Imbrie Lytle. 
The young couple are honeymooning at 
Tryston.” 

Mr. Phil Metten stared and straightened, 
with a flush of pleased importance; he gazed 
across the little round breakfast table at his 
wife, Emma, and to his right and left where sat 
his daughters, Ruby, twenty, and Rosita, nine- 
teen. 

Before each member of the family, a fine, 
yellow half-grapefruit, embellished by a rich, 
round cherry neatly set in the center, nested 
extravagantly in cracked ice; delicious coffee, 
in a silver pot with a long, narrow neck, steamed 
with aromatic aristocraticalness above a spirit 
flame; red carnations and little sprigs of holly— 
Christmas compliments of the hote!—be- 
strewed the white damask. Mr. Metten re- 
viewed all this with appreciation. 

This breakfast would come, with tip, to 
eight dollars, although it was served in his own 
suite on which his room rates really took care of 
overhead independently. Sixteen dollars and 
sixty-six cents daily, he paid for this suite. 
(Thirty days into five hundred dollars the 
month.) Christmas dinner. already ordered, 
would cost twenty-five dollars. Forty-nine 


sixty-six, not counting supper, he would spend 
on living today; and he would not feel it. Phil 
Metten could spend it every day and not feel 
it. The fact was still fresh enough to seem, at 
moments, incredible. 

Phil was dressed for the day in a new gray 
suit; Emma amply was clothed in a new gold- 
brocaded kimono; their daughters, slim and 
dark, drew close to them breakfast robes, one 
of blue and the other of salmon satin. 

“A friend of mine, Mama,” Phil announced. 
catching his wife’s eye, ‘‘is married.” 

“Uh?” said Mama. “Do you give him a 
gift?” 

“‘He is a very nice boy, Mama. I give his 
papa business; four hundred and forty-five 
thousand gross he has from me this year. That 
is some business. Look who he married.” 

Proprietorially he passed over the paper, 
which Frr;-:2 received in bediamonded hands 
and held close to her soft, near-sighted eyes. 
Her daughters read over her shoulders. 

“She is certainly swell-looking,”’ approved 
Mama. 

“She is in society, Mama.” 

“Do you know him personal, Papa?’’ asked 
Ruby. 

Personal association with such a young lady 
as Lida represented to Emma and her daugh- 
ters a goal manifestly impossible of complete 
attainment, yet perhaps to be approximated in 
the wonderful, unfolding world of Papa’s pros- 

rity. 

“Certainly I know him personal.”’ boasted 
Phil. “I was taking him out to lunch with me. 
He is a golfer, too. But he had to go off and 
get married. I give his papa a business of 
four hundred and forty-five thousand in one 
year. Weare very good friends.” 

“She looks very swell,’’ repeated Emma en- 
viously. 

“Papa,” reproved Rosita, “Mama shovld 
not say swell.” 

Papa was persuading himself into a fancy 
too pleasant to pérmit expeditions into cavil. 
Fled from Phil’s sensitiveness was all offense 
against Jay for having ignored the luncheon in- 
vitation. The boy had been running off to get 
married; Phil excused anyone under such con- 
ditions. He imagined that at the time of his 
talk with Jay the boy had had Tryston defi- 
nitely in mind as his destination for his honey- 
moon. 

This endowed his’ recommendation of the 
place, to Phil, with an exceedingly flattering 
significance. Jay Rountree had practically in- 
vited Phil Metten and family to visit Tryston 
after Christmas when he himself would be 
there. The matter magnified itself agreeably. 

“Do you remember, Mama, the other day,” 
asked Phil, “I say to you, ‘Maybe after 
Christmas we go South?’ I tell you why I said 
it. That day I was talking to this boy; and 
he says to me, ‘Mr. Metten, I teli you where to 
go; you come to Tryston. It is the best golf 
course I know; and very nice people. Your 
wife she will like them. I know them. I see 
that you meet them.’” 

Phil inflated the incident recklessly, as ke 
became aware after he was embarked in the 
relating. Three pairs of soft, liquid eyes were 
admiringly upon him and he wanted to prove 
bow intimate was his acquaintance with such 
a boy as Jay Rountree. Moreover, it was true 
that the boy had told him about Tryston. 
Never had Phil Metten thought of going to the 
place until Jay suggested it. 

Before the waiter served the eggs, Phil Met- 
ten inextricably had involved himself in a fam- 
ily expedition to Tryston; starting tonight. 

“Any day,” warned Mama, after a scrutiny 
of the news columns failed to reveal assurance 
of the duration of the Rountree honeymoon, 
“they may be going.” 

Phil arose soberly, with the splendid orna- 
ment of the invitation suddenly str:pped to 
recollection of the boy’s bare, absent-minded 
mention of Tryston. The fact of the $445,000 
business remained, however, real. Phil Metten 















































































“Cheer up, Ed; a couple of years ago I changed four tires at 
once and I haven’t had any trouble since.” 

““What—changed four tires at once?” 

“Yes, for a set of Kelly-Spring fields.” 
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had done such a business with Rountree this 
year; next year he had still more to give op 
withhold at his wish—if his brother had not 
already signed up with the Slengels. 

Since Phil was the senior partner and the 
president of the company, his approval tech- 
nically was required to bind so large a contract; 
but in practise Sam did the buying and his sig- 
nature sufficed upon ordinary orders. 

Recently, as Phil very well knew, Sam had 
been swinging toward the Slengels. He liked 
their goods and service, he said; their prices 
and terms met the Rountrees’. Sam “liked” 
the Slengels, and Phil had appreciated the reg- 
sons for Sam’s liking. He knew that Sam had 
been out with the Slengels at a party last 
night. 

Hastily Phil retreated into his bedroom and 
nervously called the phone number of his 
brother’s apartment, without response. 

When later attempts were devoid of resul 
Phil descended to the snowy boulevard and, 
by taxi, journeyed to Sam’s apartment and 
found it deserted. 

Sam’s wife, as Diana had reported to Ellen 
upon the occasion of the procurement of the 
leopard coat, was South. A wife should not be 
at Palm Beach, Phil believed, nor anywhere 
away from her husband. Himself, he had a 
good and ever-present wife and two wonder 
ful daughters; he was a good husband and 
father. Sam’should be at Palm Beach, too, or 
Sophie should be here so Sam should not be out 
at parties with the Slengels. Suppose Sam last 
night had signed an order giving the business 
next year to Slengels; a fine figure Phil and his 
family would cut, coming to Tryston as per- 
sonal friends of Jay Rountree. 


Diana, drooping with sleepiness, was alone 
in a taxi returning to her room without an 
inkling of the Mettens’ dilemma. She believed 
that she, or rather the Slengels, had the Met- 
ten order practically put away. For Jello had 
promised it; repeatedly, both when sober and 
after the cocktails, Sam had assured her of his 
highly superior regard for the Slengels, per- 
sonally and as business men; he was for them 
from now on. He would sign an order on Mon- 
day and his brother would o. k. it. 

So Di had won the Metten business, practi- 
cally; and she had given nothing for it. No,not 
nothing; but no one could say that she had 


| given all. It had been a great party and Jello 


had passed “‘out’”’ about four A. Mm. Di wished 
now that at that hour she had gone home; not 
because of any subsequent occurrence but be- 
cause it would be a bit easier for her when she 
should see Ellen. 

Church bells chimed and she remembered it 
was Christmas and sat up. Ellen would be 
awaiting her, with a Christmas gift, and would 
be bothered, extra, because she had been out 
all night. 

The whole party had been business and 
Ellen ought to see it. She would, when Di told 
her a few things. Di drew closer about her the 
soft, warm folds of Leo—not the original Leo 
of the light-bracket above her bed but a twin 
to him lent her by Art Slengel and to become 
her own, irrevocably, when Sam Metten 
signed that order. And when Phil Metten 
o. k.’ed it. 

Di disembarked, airily leaving the change of 
a two-dollar bill for a Christmas tip to the 
driver. Ellen opened the room door. ‘Happy 
New Year!’ hailed Di and kissed her. 

Ellen kissed her and Di clung impulsively, 
and suddenly demanded, “Ellen, seen the 
morning paper?” 

“Yes,” said Ellen. 

“So’ve I. Somebody brought one in to the 


| party bout midnight. One of the men; we 


| were all speaking about it,” Di related, con- 
| veying an idea, she hoped, of the size and pro- 
‘priety of the party. “Jay Rountree ran off 
and got married, they say.” Ellen stood away 
‘rom Di. “D’you know who had the paper?’ 
Di queried. ‘Your friend Lew Alban.” 

“What?” asked Ellen. 

“Sure. He came to the party.” 

“He went home,” said Ellen. Lew Alban, 
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“The most advanced 


Engine in America -and the Simplest 


It Improves with use - in Power, Quietness, Economy 
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ER was the trend toward the “70” 
Willys-Knight Six more pronounced 
than it is today. At every Automobile 
Show—at all leading metropolitan centers 
throughout the country—this fine new 
car has won enthusiastic praise wherever 
it was shown. 


Already sales have climbed to new high 
peaks—and behind this record of success 
lie strong, substantial reasons. 


Experienced motorists have learned that 
the “70” Willys-Knight engine develops 
more power for its size than any other 
type of stock production motor. 


They have learned that in flexibility — 
acceleration—climbing power—economy 
—long life—and low depreciation—this 
Cat is without a rival. 


Speed between 60 and 70 miles an hour. 
Lightning pickup—5 to 25 miles in 7% 
seconds. Quick, positive stopping because 
of extra-powerful 4-wheel brakes. 


“70” WILLYS-KNIGHT SIX 


Your first glance will tell you that this 
new “70” Willys-Knight Six is the most 
advanced of today’s motor cars. 


New and finer body design is at once 
apparent. Lower, more graceful lines. True 
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This graph shows the estimated comparative efficiency 
of sleeve-valve and poppet-valve motors based upon 
average performance of both types. Note gradual rise 
of sleeve-valve engine efficiency curve up to and beyond 
the 75,000 mile mark and gradual decline to zero 
point of average poppet-valve engine at 
corresponding mileage. 


symmetry, perfect proportion. Roomier 
and more comfortable interiors. Superior 
coachwork. 


And in addition you will find in this car 
the following important advantages that 
add immeasurably to the pleasure, com- 
fort and security of present-day motor- 
ing: Oil rectifier prevents crankcase dilu- 
tion—Thermostatic temperature control 
—Belflex Shackles to reduce noise, im- 
prove riding qualities and silence chassis 
—Shock absorbers—Narrow corner posts 
— Automatic windshield wiper — Rear 
view mirror—Gasoline gauge on dash— 
Gasoline strainer. 


r 7 LA 


“70” Willys - Knight Six prices from $1295 to 
$1495. Willys - Knight Great Six, from $1850 to 
$2295—f. o. b. factory. Prices and specifications 
subject to change without notice .. . Willys- 
Overland Dealers offer unusually attractive 
credit terms . . . Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, 
Ohio. Willys-Overland Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada. 
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Why 


dictate to you ~ 


8 Beer is no reason why 
foot discomfort or weak- 
ness should limit your activi- 
ties even though you want to 
wear the smartest shoes. 


THE 


(ARCH PRESERVER 


SHOE 


is always in the very forefront 
of the current mode — its 
styles are designed by New 
York and Paris artists — but, 
in addition, it provides a cor- 
rect and natural walking base. 


Your attractively shod feet 
are not abused in the Arch 
Preserver Shoe. Theconcealed, 
built-in arch bridge gives a 
natural support to the deli- 
cate foot structure, and the 
flat inner sole, crosswise, per- 
mits the nerves and blood-ves- 
sels to function freely. Your 
feet and your children’s feet 
deserve this shoe. 


Send for booklet 


Made for women 

* and misses by only 
The Selby Shoe Co., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 
For men and boys 
by only E.T.Wright 
& Co., Inc., Rocke 
land, Mass. 
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REG US PAT OFFice 


“KEEPS THE FOOT WELL” 


The Selby Shoe Co., 541 Seventh St., Portsmouth, O, 
Please send book, O-41 ‘A New World.” 


Name 
Address 
City. 
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she thought, had gone on the six o’clock train. 

‘Yeah; he did drop out ’bout one. Had to 
catch the late St. Louis train. But we had 
him for a while. Nice man.” 

‘Have you slept at all?” asked Ellen. 

“Some; at May Cobbel’s. But I can sleep 
some more; I sure can inhale some sleep.” 
Upon a chair she laid Leo and fell, face down- 
ward, on her bed. 

Ellen unbuttoned her slippers and removed 
them, whereat Di wiggled her toes satisfiedly 
and volunteered, vawning, “‘Well, the Metten 
business is certainly in the bin.” 

“Slengels’ bin?” 

“Yeah,” yawned Di. ‘We got it. Sam 
signs on Monday. And while we’re speaking 
of business, don’t drop with astonishment if 
you begin feelin’ pretty soon a sort of slump in 
the business influence of the First Baptist 
Church and the foreign missionary society of 
Stanley. Lew loosened a bit last night.” 

Ellen listened. 

“That boy’s seekin’ a change, Ellen.” 

“Lew Alban?” 

“Lew. The old boy, who’s retirin’, is still 
sold on J. A.’s singin’ hymns with him and 
shippin’ missionaries off to China; he gets his 
big kick out of hymns and missionary meetin’s. 
He has to; he’s eighty. But Lew—well, he’s a 
fairly vigorous young man and naturally he 
appreciates a different sort of entertainment.” 

“The Slengels’ sort!” retorted Ellen. 

Di turned over and lay on her back. ““What’s 
so sour with the Slengels’ sort of entertain- 
ment?” she defended. ‘‘What’s the matter 
with giving a man a pleasant little party?” 

“To get his business!” 

“Sure, to get his business! What’s the matter 
with that?” Di demanded directly and sat up. 
“Art Slengel can’t go after the Alban business 
by suggesting another Baptist church; Art 
ain’t a Baptist; and besides, it’s been done. 
Lew’s bored to tears with it. He wants an 
agreeable time; so that’s what we’re givin’ him.” 

“Mr. Rountree,” objected Ellen loyally at 
this gibe, ““Mr. Rountree never——” 

‘Never went down to Stanley in his life,” 
taunted Di, “except for the purest reasons. 
Honest, Ellen, look at me. Can you imagine 
J. A. rushin’ down to Stanley to sit in the old 
pew to hear more powerful Baptist preachin’? 
Can you see him takin’ a day-coach so as never 
to miss a missionary meetin’, if old Stanley 
Alban wasn’t waiting for him—with his million- 
dollar-a-year business?” 

“Yes,” declared Ellen. 

“Then let me sleep; and get a lot yourself; 
you need it wors’n I do.” Dilay prone. “Let 
me sleep. I don’t need any dinner. Lord, the 
amount men give you to eat! Got ’nough for 
a week.” 

With little assistance from Di, beyond small 
twistings and wriggles, Ellen removed Di’s 
dress and got her under the bedcovers. When 
Denny called, Ellen went with him alone to a 
restaurant Christmas dinner. 

Jay married; the Metten business in the 
Slengels’ bin; the Alban business shaken. How 
her world was spinning! Home! She longed 
for home, for her father’s voice, his kiss upon 
her cheek, his strong arms about her. 

Yet on Monday, at the office, might be word 
from Jay; on Monday at the office might be he 
himself, though married. 

On Monday there was neither he nor word 
of any sort from him. On Monday, with Lida, 
his wife, he was still at Tryston, where he re- 
ceived, while at breakfast with Lida in her 
room, a calling card engraved with the name, 
“Mr. Philip Metten.” Written in ink was the 
superscription, “and family.” 

‘‘Where is he?” asked Jay. 

“Town-stairs, Sir,” replied the bell-boy. 
‘He came in this morning.” 

“With his family?” 

“‘Three ladies are with him.” 

“T see,” said Jay, while recollection of the 
incident at the office stole over him. 

““What do I tell him, Sir?” appealed the boy. 

Lida extended her slim white hand for the 
card. ‘How quaint! Who are they?” she in- 
quired. 


“I know the man,” said Jay, as casually as 
he could. 

“Know the three ladies, too, Jay?” 

“*No.”’ 


“Nice of him to include them,” Lida com. 
mented, brushing with her restless finger- 
the written inscription. “Is it a Chicago call 
ing custom?” she inquired. 

“He’s from Chicago,” admitted Jay. 

“Unquestionably,” said Lida. ‘He makes’ 
me feel drawn to the place. Take me to your 
home soon, Jay.” 

He turned away, uncomfortable because of 
his memory of Phil Metten’s warm greeting of 
him and the man’s frank enthusiasm at a 
chance to better his family acquaintance 
through golf in the South. Jay remembered 
that he had praised Tryston and advised Met- 
ten to try it. So here he was, with his family, 

“Tell him I’ll be right down,” Jay dismissed 
the boy. 

“Not we?” suggested Lida. 

“T’ll see ’em,” offered Jay. 

“Expect me,’’ warned Lida. 

He descended, with no mind for Phil Metten 
and family. Lida, he plainly recognized, was 
in a mood for amusement. 

In the lounge, near the doors, waited a bald, 
plaid-clad golfer with two black-haired girls, 
very slender and in very new sports suits, and 
a bobbed black-haired woman of ampler girth 
and girdle, all standing in a close, uneasy 
covey, overaware of the eyes upon them. 

“Hello, Mr: Metten,” hailed Jay, hurryi 
toward them with never a thought in his head 
of that which, at this difficult moment, sus- 
tained and comforted Phil Metten—his pos- 
session, as yet unassigned, of a business of 
$500,000 for the coming year. 

“‘Ah—here you are!”’ cried Phil, warm with 
his relief and extending both his big hands. 
“Here he is, Mama!” Triumphantly Phil intro- 
duced to Jay, in order, Mama, Ruby and 
Rosita, who each in turn congratulated him 
upon his marriage. 

“Mrs. Rountree, the lovely bride,’’ reminded 
Mama with coy boldness. ‘She is not up yet, 
so?”’ 

“Ts it a good picture of her in the papers?” 
inquired Phil flatteringly. _ 

“The one of him is not so good, is it, Mama?” 
appealed Rosita shyly. 

“Hardly would I have known it was him,” 
complimented Mama. 

“My wife will be down in a minute,” prom- 
ised Jay, but with a pulse of panic which he 
sought to assuage by initiating a migration 
of the Mettens toward the veranda. 

“She will meet us outside?” inquired Mama, 
suspicious of some evasion. 

It was a moment, Phil felt sure, to mention, 
as if inadvertently, that his business of five 
hundred thousand gross for next year had not 
been pledged to the Slengels. 

“It does a business man good to get a good 
holiday, Mr. Rountree,” he observed. “Al 
ways I like a little golf before making a big 
decision. I say to my secretary: ‘Let every- 
thing wait, even the purchase contracts for 
next year, till I get back.’ My brother Sam, 
he does the buying, but I must o. k. all orders 
over ten thousand dollars.”’ 

“Should a man like him give personal at- 
tention to such details?” Mama grandly re 
ferred the matter to Jay. : 

He shook his head as he caught sight of his 
wife upon the stairs. At full view of the 
Mettens, Lida had halted. Whatever had been 
her anticipations, plainly they had been ex 
ceeded by the reality; but now she approached 
and Jay, as simply as possible, made the intto- 
ductions. 

Coolly and charmingly, Lida shook hands 
when hands were proffered and smiled and 
bowed when they were not. Perfectly she 
did it, so perfectly that Mama and Rosita, who 
had shaken hands, flushed with satisfaction 
that they had done just right and with em 
barrassment for Papa and Ruby at their re 
missness; precisely contrary was Papas 
Ruby’s impression. Every Metten blu: 
not for self, but for another of the f 
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Know the delights 








FROM the minute Frigidaire is in- 
stalled in your home, you can forget 
about refrigeration. Because of Frigid- 
aire methods of design, construction 
and operation you will be entirely in- 
dependent of outside ice supply. Day 
after day and year after year, you will 
enjoy the care-free refrigeration made 
possible by Frigidaire dsrect. cooling. 


You will find a new pleasure in enter- 
taining—a new ease in planning lunch- 
eons and dinners—a new delight in 
pteparing the favorite salad or special 
dessert that you trust to no other hands. 
You will experience the convenience, 
advantages, and positive results of Frigid- 
aite’s adequate cooling capacity. 


Because of direct cooling and overlap- 
bing tray-fronts, the temperature in the 
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pidaire-frozen desserts 


with complete 
independence of 


outside ice supply 


A WIDE VARIETY OF 





DELICIOUS FROZEN 








Frigidaire freezing trays is 
always below freezing— 
always ready to sles 
plentiful supply of icecubes 
or to do justice to your skill 









DESSERTS CAN BE 

EASILY MADE IN THE 

FRIGIDAIRE FREEZING 
RAYS. 


ing in a metal cabinet 
designed and built 
exclusively for elec- 
tric refrigeration. 





Visit the nearest 








in preparing ices and des- 








serts—always ready to add 
the touch of flavor and deliciousness 
that only thorough freezing can give. 


And in the food compartment of your 
Frigidaire, all the freshness and good- 
ness of your perishable foods will be 
perfectly preserved. Milk will stay 
sweet, meats fresh, butter firm, fruits 
juicy. All the foods that go into your 
Frigidaire will come to your table as 
fresh, wholesome and appetizing as 
when first delivered at your door. In 
every way, you will constantly benefit 
by the greater efficiency of frost-coil cool- 
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Frigidaire Sales 
Office or mail the coupon for com- 
plete information. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept. V-60, DAYTON, OHIO 








FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 

Dept. V-60, Dayton, Ohio 

Please send me complete ‘information about 
Frigidaire. 


Name ....- 


Address. 
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Confid ence 


FTEN, it is the “‘stuff of 
which sales are made”’. 
First impressions supply 
confidence. Efficiency, today, 
does not begin somewhere in- 
ternally—in an office or an 
institution—behind doors and 
beyond eye-range! Its pres- 
ence is felt the very moment 
you stand at the threshold, 
hand on the open door. 

Globe - Wernicke Counter- 
Height Units bridge the gap 
of friendliness in business— 
they express efficient service. 
Their sanitary, pleasant-to- 
the-touch, heavy battleship 
green linoleum tops, bound in 
bright, gleaming brass, invite 
the prospect who stands at 
your door. Their full depth 
filing capacity—three drawers 
high, give you double advan- 
tage of your space—as files 
and as counters. They can 
be grouped to fit your office 
space, added to as desired— 
and there is a G-W Counter- 
Height for every need. 

The ‘“‘life-everlasting’”’ built 
into these units will win your 
confidence when you see them 
at your dealer’s store. Ask 
him for a copy of the booklet 
‘*Globe-Wernicke Counter- 
Height Filing Cabinets’ or 
mail the coupon today. 


Globe“Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Globe-Wernicke Co., Dept. 5-C 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen:— 

We'd like to see the many uses for 
G. W. Counter-Height. Mail us a copy 
of the booklet ““Globe-Wernicke Counter- 
Height Filing Cabinets”. 


Name 
ii cccccessia 
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Each felt personally approved, personally 
preferred and thrillingly uncomfortable. 

It was strangely agreeable and reassuring 
to feel so ill-at-ease and inferior; for it removed 
any possible doubt of the social superiority of 
this girl with whom each Metten felt in a 
privileged position. This was the sensation 
they had hoped for. So Mama and her daugh- 
ters blushed far beyond the borders of their 
overgenerous rouge, in the delight of this em- 
barrassed meeting. 

Jay, watching his wife, drew a bit into the 
background. Lida was amusing herself, he 
saw, but also doing something more. What? 
What was she after? Bother over the Mettens’ 
sensitiveness was fled from him. Lida com- 
pletely enchanted them. They lapped it up, 
Jay thought. He realized that he, in com- 
parison with his wife, had disappointed them. 
Closely and eagerly they clustered about Lida. 

Over Mama’s substantial shoulder, Lida 
smiled at him with her lips, and with her dark, 
flashing eyes she laughed at him. What did she 
mean to do next? 

No use trying to guess. As he watched her, 
tiny tingling thrills surprised his veins. 

Thrills of admiration and envy warmed Phil 
Metten as his brown eyes searched her for her 
secret. It was altogether too late for him to 
make over Mama into such a woman as she 
should be, even if Phil at this moment dis- 
covered the formula of “class”; too late even 
for Ruby and Rosita, Phil realized with some- 
thing of dismay; but not too late for Mama, 
as well as Ruby and Rosita, greatly to profit 
from their privileges of association with this 
girl, upon his $500,000 gross business. 

“She is just the wife of this boy, whose papa 
had from me four hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand last year,” Phil assured himself; and he 
considered, with increasing confidence, how 
much more important was his account to 
Rountree and Son this year. 

Did this girl know it? Phil wondered. Had 
Jay Rountree told her who Phil Metten was? 
Unquestionably he had, Phil thought; and if he 
had not, it was no moment to bring up business. 
Not before ladies, at their first meeting. Be- 
sides, everybody was liking everybody else. 
Phil, catching Mama’s eye, flushed with pride 
and proprietary satisfaction in spreading be» 
fore his wife and daughters such a social op- 
portunity. Beyond even what he had boasted 
was this reception by the Rountrees. 

Mama drew beside him and Phil whispered 
instruction: ‘‘Pay for her lunch.” 

“Certainly,” said Mama. 

“Don’t let her buy anything.” 

‘Where are you going?” appealed Mama in 
a bit of a panic. 

“Mr... Rountree, how is your golf game?” 
inquired Phil boldly. ‘Shall we leave to them- 
selves the ladies?” 

Jay, looking back at his wife, moved off with 
Phil Metten, leaving to themselves the ladies. 
Eagerly Ruby and Rosita seized the offer to 
have Lida alone; and Mama, after her moment 
of panic at being deserted by her more sophis- 
ticated mate, applied herself to the advantages 
of personal companionship with Mrs. Rountree. 

Lida, Jay felt sure, for the present was de- 
pendable. He did not yet know what she was 
doing but she was not merely amusing herself. 

Jay sent to the lockers for his bag; Metten 
picked up his from the veranda and, as a tor- 
rent of negro caddies surged about them, Phil 
followed his own advice in regard to permitting 
no Rountree, in a Metten presence, to pay for 
anything. 

“T hire you and you,” he engaged two boys, 
handing each, in advance, a dollar. “You 
carry Mr. Rountree’s clubs. Well,” he ob- 
served genially to Jay, ‘“‘a nice place this is, 
just like you said it. A nice change from the 
North. A nice change from business. A man 
sticks too close to. business these days, I say. 
You, perhaps, are going now into business?” 

“Next week,” said Jay, ‘if not sooner.” 

“So?” asked Phil, with some surprise. ‘With 
your papa, perhaps? What will you do in the 
firm? Sell?” 

Jay shook his head. 


“Not sell?” rebuked Phil kindly. “Believe 
me, there is the money for a young man.” 

“T don’t know what I’m going to do,” Jay 
explained, halting and swinging at a clump of 
grass as he felt suddenly the relation of buyer 
and seller between Phil Metten and himself 
Of course, he was not yet a salesman; but he 
was returning to Chicago to work for the firm, 
He had told his wife so. This man was a cys. 
tomer of the firm and a most important one, 
Moreover, at this moment his business was 
‘Gn the air’’; the Slengels were after it, Ellen 
Powell had said, as they had been after the 
Nucast account in New York. The Nucast 
business, which had become “‘safe’’ for the next 
year, through Lida! 

Jay turned toward the Tavern, at recoller. 
tion that he had not told Lida that these 
people were customers of his father’s company, 
When they had been announced, he had 
thought of them only as peek out of their 
place and looking to him for help. But they 
were, of course, customers. He must tell Lida, 
What would she think of him if she learned it 
from them? 

Lida and the Mettens had disappeared; and 
Jay, regarding Phil’s paternal, friendly face, 
dismissed any comparison of his character with 
Nucast’s. There was no likeness at all between 
the two men—except that both were buyers 
and both used the power of their position. 
What was it that Phil Metten had meant when 
he had mentioned, in the first minute after 
meeting Jay here, that he had left Chicago with- 
out signing up his order for next year? He was 
holding it open, in other words, as a possible 
reward for good behavior from Jay and Lida. 

Jay went on with Metten to the tee, where 
a couple of young men, guests at the Tavern, 
were waiting for a foursome. Ramsey and 
Harris were their names. Jay had pla 
few rounds with them, spotting them six 
strokes on eighteen holes. At that he had 
made a little money. 

Phil Metten was delighted to meet them and 
preferred greatly playing foursome, as partner 
of Jay Rountree. He gave the impression, in- 
son that he had come to Tryston to team with 

ay. 
“How do you shoot?” Harris inquired of Phil. 

“Me?” said Metten, temporizing, as the 
fairway, the bunkers and the distant, very dis- 
tant flagged hole—to be reached in five par 
strokes—for the moment dismayed him. He 
realized, with a sudden sinking, how completely 
out of his class he was. Yet at all costs he 
would play as partner with Jay Rountree and 
against these nice young society men. Phil 
Metten’s name might be with theirs in news- 
papers tomorrow. “I don’t know just how! 

ill shoot this course,” said Phil modestly. “I 
just came this morning. Is it very sporty?” 

“Par is seventy-two,” explained Jay. 

“Par is little in Rountree’s life,” commented 
Ramsey ruefully. ‘He’s cracked it twice. He 
averages seventy-six. Harris and I kid our- 
selves that we’re steady eighty-two.” 

Phil, with his assurance in his boots, calcu- 
lated how recklessly he dared indorse himself. 
Once, memorable day, when the Gods of Fair 
Beginnings had bounced back to the fairway 
from trees out of bounds four badly sliced 
drives and when Phil, privately, had subtracted 
several swings which, having missed the ball, 
he had called mere practise, he had broken a 
hundred. In fact, he had given himself 4 
ninety-six. But even such a score he 
not bring himself to mention in this company. 
He subtracted ten. 

“I can crack eight-six,” he asserted boldly, 
yet with a slight catch of breath, “on a pat 
seventy-two course.” 

Ramsey again looked him over. “Suppose 
we allow your friend eighty-eight,” he sug- 
gested to Jay, sportingly and politely. “That 
just evens the sides. You play your to 
scores on each hole against our total,” Ramsey 
explained to Metten carefully. “We arent 
playing your best ball, you know. Ten dollars 
a hole all right for you, with fifty on the round? 

Phil Metten was caught. He tried to & 
courage himself, but his thumping heart told 
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E varied interests of the mod- 

ern woman make so many 
demands upon her time that she 
simply must have, for her very own, 
a quick means of getting about. 


The Improved Star Six, with its 
beautiful coachwork by Hayes 
Hunt, its easy, restful driving and 
riding qualities, has become the 


favored companion of the woman 
who wants a car for her own per- 
Ps sonal use. Note the wide range of 


models and prices... one of these 


isfor you. See the nearest Star Car 
Dealer for a demonstration of the 


car of your choice. 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 250 W. 57th St., N. Y.C. 
General Sales Department, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
Lansing, Mich. 
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Toronto, Ont. 
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Your jeweler has “The Juliet”. 
Be sure to ask for it by name. 


J. B. BOWDEN COMPANY 
Established 1843 
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; him that at golf he could not make good. He 


must back down before these society people or 
his boast of the minute ago would cost him 
much money. Phil Metten would not back 
down; and he had the money. What was a 
hundred, even two hundred dollars, to him 
now? More than that he made every morning. 
Whatever he betrayed at golf, he would show 
them with money he was no piker. 

“Twenty a hole will be all right for me,” he 
raised the stake recklessly. 

“Then you want a hundred on the round?” 

Phil, somewhat choked, nodded. 

Harris and Ramsey both made another in- 
spection. Appearances, they knew, might 
deceive but not this much. If Phil Metten 
could crack eighty-eight on this, or any other 
par seventy-two course, cheerfully they would 
pay for the demonstration. . 

“Twenty and a hundred are all right with 
us,” Ramsey accepted. ‘Right with you, 
Rountree?”’ 

Jay was staring at his partner, somewhat 
staggered, He wished he had more accurate 
reckoning of the relics of his thousand dollars 
upon which he depended to pay his hotel bill 
and fare for Lida and himself to Chicago. He 
had been cutting it close, he knew, and here was 
a chance—a chance was a mild way of putting 
it, certainty was nearer it—of dropping in one 
round of eighteen holes, three or four hundred 
dollars; and if he merely lost the round, with- 
out counting costs of holes at twenty dollars 
each, he was stranded. However, here he was, 
forty dollars ahead on yesterday’s rounds with 
Ramsey and Harris; his own partner had made 
the new proposition. 

‘“‘All right?” Jay referred to Metten; and, 
boldly, Phil nodded. ‘‘Let’s start,” said Jay; 
and they gave Phil the honor. 

In three, he was off the tee; hole high in 
eight; down in eleven. Jay shot four for a 
birdie. Harris and Ramsey took six apiece. 

The second was short, a par three; so Phil 
stayed inside double figures; he sank a six. 
Jay’s midiron from the tee went to the edge of 
the green and he putted twice, for a three; his 
opponents were down in fours. 

“My Lord!’ breathed Ramsey sympatheti- 
cally, as he walked close to Jay toward the third 
tee. “I'll scratch stakes with you—after I’m 
square for yesterday—and split with Harry 
the proceeds from your friend. That'll satisfy 
me ” 


“Let my partner get started,” retorted Jay, 
the fight in him aroused. ‘‘He’s nervous and’ll 
improve.” 

“He'll have to, old top,”’ agreed Harris ap- 
preciatively. ‘““You can’t improve, unless you’re 
counting on cutting out putts altogether and 
sinking your approach shots.” 

“This game is young,” returned Jay stub- 
bornly. 

“Oh, all right,” Harr's accey ted, “if you’re 
pleased. We got to look out, Ram. We’d 
have lost that hole if Rountree had just sunk 
his drive. That’s all he had to do.” 

Jay hurried on to his partner, who was walk- 
ing alone, and patted him on the back. 

Phil flushed gratefully and responded with a 
terrific, smacking swing which soared his ball 
a clean two hundred yards, out of bounds. On 
the seventh hole, a similar smack stayed on the 
coursé and Harris lost a ball; Metten and 
Rountree won that hole and halved the ninth, 
so they turned only six down. Phil, on the 
nine, had taken sixty-eight strokes. 

“Pardon the not unnatural curiosity,” ap- 
pealed Ramsey, accompanying Jay down the 
fairway from the tenth tee. Phil’s second 
swing on his drive had sliced his ball into a 
forest at the right and, with uncountable 
crashes, he was hacking his way out. ‘Who 
is yon bald Bobby Jones? Do you mind tak- 
ing us into the secret of your mercy? Why do 
you let him live?” 

“Why?” asked Jay. 

“It will make it more comfortable for us, 
when cashing your check, if we know what’s 
in it for you,’”* explained Ramsey. ‘You take 
him with such superhuman calm when 
homicide would shock nobody.” 


Jay was wondering about it himself. He was 
sure to lose and, at the end of another hour 
have to pay a couple of hundred dollars which 
he could not at all afford. He would be short 
on his hotel bill and obliged—if he would not 
borrow from his wife—to wire his father. 

He would not ask or receive a loan from 
Lida; upon that he was determined. He had 
resolved, also, not to send to his father for 
money; but here he was, put in that situation 
by Phil Metten. 

More than enough to anger anyone. Jay 
did not anger easily; but he could not assign his 
calmness this morning to the score of mere 
good temper or manners. Nor could he credit 
it, entirely, to his feeling that, having advised 
Phil Metten to come to Tryston, he was re. 
sponsible for certain consequences. Another 
element entered; and this was the fact, which 
his partner never for a moment forgot and had 
mentioned at the minute of meeting, that Phil 
Metten was a buyer and Jay Rountree was q 
seller of the same thing. Jay Rountree was 
restraining his exasperation this morning, with 
less difficulty, because he knew that, when his 
pockets again were empty, he must refill them 
by his own efforts in business; and rewards, 
in the Rountree business, came from friendly 
relations with Metten and others like him, 

He colored slowly as he considered it and 
replied to Ramsey frankly: “Metten’s a big 
buyer from my father’s firm.” 

“Oh!” said Ramsey, preparing to play his 
ball. ‘Then you can charge it to the firm.” 

Jay turned thoughtfully and watched his 
partner emerge from the wood, hot and di- 
sheveled, pecking at a ball with dirt and 
divots flying. 

Phil dubbed on and on, bunkered and out 
of bounds in the very depths of despond. The 
hotter and more humiliated he got, the worse 
he played; but Ramsey and Harris had a 
certain mercy and when Rountree and Metten 
had any chance at winning or halving, their 
opponents yielded; yet the score at the 
eighteenth was appalling. 

Phil demanded the right to liquidate both 
his own and his partner’s losses; but Jay paid 
his money before Phil made out a check, 
Momentarily, Jay felt sick; suppose he re 
ceived no response from a wire to Chicago, 

His opponents noticed nothing of this re 
action, after he had paid; they supposed he 
merely would charge it to entertaining. 

But Phil, in this matter, was more percep- 
tive and he bobbed up a bit from the very bot- 
tom of his humiliation. Since money meant 
something to young Rountree, Phil possessed 
means to rehabilitate himself. 

He marched toward the Tavern with his 
partner, seizing Jay’s arm familiarly as they 
paraded past the peopled verandas. Every- 
one should see that he had been Jay Rountree’s 

artner. Phil felt his assurance returning. 

e was getting here something for his money 
and he wanted Jay to have something, too. 

“My boy,” he promised heartily, patting 
Jay on the back, “you will lose nothing by this 
morning. Not for playing partner to Phil Met- 
ten. No! I said it.” 

Mrs. Metten rushed down from the steps to 
greet them. Her girls were not in s 
“Ruby and Rosita, they are horseback riding,” 
Mama announced loudly, “with Mrs. Roun 
tree, of New York, Papa.” 

Jay went up to his room and, from his own, 
opened the door of Lida’s where the sum, 
cleared of its morning haze, was pouring 
yellow and warm. There was no sound; n0 
motion; no ordinary proof of presence; yet, at 
the opening of the door, more liveness in 
room than merely the light of the sun. 

He had believed that his wife was riding; now 
he knew she had returned. There was some 
thing electric in the air of the room. 
was here; but he did not at first see her. 

He would not test his impression by calling 
to her; he would discover her, so he entered 
came upon her in the startling way she liked 
Black and white and crimson contrasted m 
the yellow sunlight. Lida lay at full length 
the sun; the white was her face and throat 
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NAS 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


De Luxe Light Six 


$1085 


f. o. b. factory 








Beauty and Luxury without an Equal 


in the whole $1000 Field 


By long odds the most distinguished 
motor car ever introduced into the 
$1000 field, this new Nash De Luxe 
Light Six is also the most remarkable 
performer. 


Along with its notable beauty and 
classic body craftsmanship it has the 
vital superiority of a 7-bearing crank- 
shaft motor—the ultra-modern type. 


That gives you a superlative advantage 
over the standard 3 or 4 bearing motor 
in the way of matchless quietness and 
phenomenal smoothness thruout the 
full range of speed and power. 


Colorfully finished in exquisite blue 
lacquer, with the lighter body shade 
contrasting smartly with the darker tone 
of upper body and fenders, and en- 


hanced with a wealth of refinements and 
appointments it stands out as a motor 
car value clearly above and beyond 
comparison. 


The attractiveness of the interior is en- 
riched with a walnut finished instru- 
ment board and window ledges and 
choice upholstery of genuine Chase 
Velmo Mohair Velvet. 


Headlamps as well as cowl lamps are 
executed in the bullet design. The 
steering wheel is of real Circassian 
walnut. There are bumpers in front 
and bumperettes at the rear, and a 
motometer surmounts the winged radi- 
ator cap. 4-wheel brakes and 5 disc 
wheels are also included as standard 
equipment within the price. (5042) 
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Active little bodies need this 
delicious whole wheat nourishment! 


Summer feeding is no longer a fear- 
ful bugaboo to intelligent mothers of 
young children. 


That’s because they have learned 
the vital importance of serving sim- 
ple, easily-digested, nourishing food, 
such as Wheatena, during the trying 
summer months. 


Child health authorities advise cooked 
cereals, preferably whole wheat, as a most 
healthful diet for youngsters—all year ‘round. 
Wheatena is definitely recommended by the 
most eminent authorities on child feeding in 
America. 


In summer, when active little bodies need 
substantial nourishment, you cannot give them 
a more appetizing, digestible and healthful 
food than Wheatena. Served hot or cold, with 
milk or cream, Wheatena will help solve your 
summer feeding problem. 


* dren love it and never tire of it. Ev 


Wheatena is whole wheat at its best. Chil- 
spoon- 
ful contains essential nutriments: Carbohy- 
drates for energy; Protein for body-building; 
Mineral Salts for bone and tissue; Vitamins B 
and E for growth and protection; Bran for 
safe regulation. 


Give your child this safe, wholesome, whole 
wheat cereal regularly. Doctors recommend 
it for infants among the first solid foods. 

2n coupon 
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Tue Wueatena CoMPpANY 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 


Please send free sample pack- 
age of Wheatena and recipe 
book, showing many appetiz- 
ing and economical ways in 
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arms; the black was her gown, the crimson the 
scarf spread below her. 

Flown were all thoughts of the Mettens ang 
what she might have done with them. He 
gasped, standing over her; and she, looking 
up at him, said: “‘Let’s go to Levuka.” 

“‘Where’s that?” whispered Jay. 

“The Fiji. I just found out. 
known the verse. It’s in Kipling: 


“So one shall Baltic pines content, 
As one some Surrey glade, 

Or one the palm-grove’s droned lament 
Before Levuka’s trade.” 


“He means the trade wind. Let’s go to 
palm groves and trade winds, Jay. I’d ike e 
lamenting wind and palms and south seas,” 

“So would I,” said Jay. 

“Kiss me,” said Lida; and he knelt and 
seized her, warm with the sun. ‘Then let's 
go! Why not? Why not?” she challenged, 
clinging to him. “One day we'll be beach- 
combers, bathing bare in the shining sea; and 
sleep under stars which’ll be strange. Even 
the stars, Jay. No Dipper; no old, stale 
Northern stars. The Southern Cross! 

“We'll awaken and sail—we must have a 
sail, Jay, no spluttering motor—and skim into 
the lagoon of a coral island on the rim of a 
crater of a sunken volcano. They’re round, 
you know, a circle of sand with palm-trees and 
parrots; and frigate birds and albatrosses over 
the sea. Let’s shoot an albatross with a cross- 
bow, gay, and for our punishment have the 
wind drop down. 


“Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt 
down, 
’Twas sad as sad could be; 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea! 


“We'll parch on the painted ship, Jay, upon 
the painted ocean. Then the wind’ll rise: 


“The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free; 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 


“There’s some place, Jay, where no one’s 
ever sailed, some path in the sea! Let’s sailit, | 
you and me!” 

“Let’s, Lida,” he whispered with lips on 
hers. 
“It’s merely a matter of nerve enough to 
break away from this crazy thing called civili- 
zation. Have you the nerve, man married to 
me?” 

“It’s not nerve,” denied Jay. 

‘What is it?” 

He held her, staring into her black eyes, 
aware of her heart-beats in her white, warm 
body. “It’s what has come down to you; it’s 
what is put up to you,” at last he said. ‘“‘Some- 
thing like honor.” 

‘What makes honor for you?” 

He could not think, holding her; and he 
wanted to hold her close, with her heart beat- 
ing, beating against his. He shut his eyes but 
it only increased the intoxication of the thump, 
thump, thump of their hearts together, hers 
hurrying, hurrying and now his after it. He 
lost his breath and, in order to breathe again, 
he let her go, releasing her to her crimson couch, 
where she lay, breathless like him, and looking 
up at him. 

“You'd like,” Lida said, ‘‘to love me.” 

“T do love you.” 

“No,” she denied him. ‘You’re my sort, 
inside you. I felt it a second ago. You'd lik 
to go with me to Levuka; but I know you wont 
—yet— use, because——” 

“Because why, Lida?” 

“You don’t dare,’”’ she taunted him. : 

“You were born a barbarian, Lida,” he said. 

“Thank heaven for that. What d’you feel 
you were born to be? A merchant of Chicago 
like your friends the Mettens?” 

With a start, he recollected them and that 
he had not mentioned-to her-that Metten was 
a buyer, as Nucast had been. Now he told her, 
but without referring to Nucast. 

“Yes,” said-Lida. “Mr. Metten gave your 
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* EXCELS-IN-‘ALL: THE: ESSENTIALS: OF-A-GOOD:COCOA * 





of has the delicious natural flavor of the best cocoa beans, scientif- 
ically blended, unimpaired by the addition, of any foreign substances. 
Its purity is unquestioned, samples purchased in the open market serving 
as standards for chemical research. It is healthful, supplying the body 
with some of the purest elements of nutrition in a most agreeable 


form. These qualities combine to make it the ideal food beverage. 
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This digestive aid 
knows when 
to stop! 


BOS cagh tL Ee EAE RE tee Seas 


O relieveafter-dinner distress, many people 

take alkalies like soda bicarbonateand prep- 
arations containing it. And they get the relief 
they want, because these chemicals neutralize 
the acidity that usually causes indigestion, 
heart-burn and flatulence. 


But the drawback to alkalies of this class is 
that they don’t know when to “call it a day.” 
After they overcome the hyperacidity, they 
keep right on working. Unless you know ex- 
actly the right amount to take, they are apt to 
alkalize the contents of the stomach. 


And that is a great handicap to normal diges- 
tion, for the stomach should be slightly acid 
(1-5 of 1 percent) properly to perform it’s work. 


Gastrogen Tablets are free 
from this objection 


Thecommendable things about Gastrogen Tab- 
leis is that no matter how many you take, they 
do just one thing—neutralize the acidity that 
causes your discomfort. Then they stop. They 
can’t possibly alkalize your stomach. Any ex- 
cess that you might take simply passes harm- 
lessly and unchanged through the system. 


So, next time you feel uncomfortable after 
eaiing, try Gastrogen Tablets. They are mild, 
efiective and 100 per cent harmless. They 
quickly quell digestive disturbatces—within 15 
to 20 minutes. They are aromatically pleasant 
to taste, and they are surprisingly good for 
sweetening the breath. 


Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c; also 
in cabinet size bottles of 60 tablets for 
60c. If you wish try them before you 
buy them, send the coupon for free 
introductory packet of 6 tablets 


GASTROGEN 
OMblets 


© Bristol-Myers Co., 1926 
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papa a business of four hundred and forty-five 
thousand dollars last year.” Plainly it was an 
indirect quotation. ‘He has a bigger business 
this year; and he likes you very much. The 
whole family likes you; also, they like me. By 
the way, we’re lunching with them.” 

“No,” objected Jay. 

“Oh, yes, we are. I accepted. For you’re 
not letting go yet; you’re not leaving with me 
this morning for Levuka.” 

Barbarously black and crimson and _half- 
covered white she lay before him; and the lan- 
guor in the sun of her smooth, shining limbs 
was like the languor of the sea. She was re- 
stored to her rim of sand under the palms la- 
menting in the winds of the Fiji; but he, with 
his hand upon a pocket where his bank-notes 
had been—a thousand dollars, when it had 
been handed him a few days ago in his father’s 
office—he had returned to Chicago. 

“But you’d like,” observed Lida, her eyes 
half closed, “‘more than last week, much more 
than last week, to love me.” 


Ellen had clipped with his, from the news- 
paper, the companion picture of Lida which the 
Mettens had admired and she bought all the 
New York papers, as well as the Chicago ones, 
to study every mention of Jay and Lida, but she 
could make no more than before of their mar- 
riage. 

Where would he go with his wife, what 
would he do when his thousand dollars were 
spent? Ellen debated over and over. Beside 
her in the office, his father was waiting for the 
same event, she felt—the end of his thousand 
dollars. It was as if his father held him on a 
tether, shortening each day as Jay’s money 
melted. When all was spent, his father would 
have him completely in hand. 

Wednesday upturned everything. 

The day began with a letter from Lew Alban 
upon his new stationery as president of the 
Alban Appliance Company, addressing Mr. 
Rountree and instructing him—there was no 
other tone to it—to complete delivery upon 
unfilled orders by January thirtieth. The 
more ominous feature, of the letter was the 
omission of reference to February requirements. 

Ellen gave it to Mr. Rountree as soon as he 
appeared and, watching him read it, she thought 
of Di’s warning: look out for a slump in the 
business influence of the First Baptist Church 
of Stanley. 

Mr. Rountree sent immediately for Mr. 
Lowry, the salesmanager, who brought no re- 
assurance in regard to the Alban business. 
On the contrary, he had learned yesterday that 
Lew Alban was figuring seriously with the 
Slengels and they appeared to be confident of 
winning the business, for they were leasing 
additional space. By February, Mr. Lowry 
thought, the Slengels would be prepared to sup- 
ply the Alban company. 

By February, then, the Rountree plant, 
losing the Alban business, would be half idle 
and the other half operating at a loss. Nobody 
mentioned this but it was in the minds of both 
men and of Ellen. 

“You'd better go down to Stanley, Sir,” ad- 
vised Mr. Lowry; and in spite of herself, Di’s 
image of Mr. Rountree and old Stanley Alban 
singing hymns together flashed into Ellen’s 
mind. Would they together dispatch another 
missionary to China, with the immediate re- 
sult that Mr. Rountree would return to Chi- 
cago with the usual Alban order? 

“T’m leaving on the noon train,” replied Mr. 
Rountree and told Ellen to phone Beedy to 
bring down his bag. 

“Now for something more cheerful,’”’ an- 
nounced Mr. Lowry. “What do you hear from 
Jay? Is he still at Tryston?” 

Mr. Rountree nodded, wondering what cheer 
the salesmanager felt from that fact. 

“Something has saved—temporarily, at 
least—the Metten account. Last week 
wouldn’t have given a nickel for our chances. 
Slengels had sold Sam Metten; they had him 
sewed up. But Sam didn’t deliver the order. 
Brother Phil blocked it.” 

“Did he?” said “Mr. Rountree. ‘“That’s 


good; but I’m not much surprised, Lowry, He 
was very friendly with me.” 

Ellen saw Mr. Lowry smother a smile. “Ap 
you writing Jay this morning or by any chance 
phoning him at Tryston?” 

“Justin?” asked Mr. Rountree. ‘What has 
Justin to do with the Metten account?” 

Mr. Lowry ventured, in the emer 
upon unusual frankness. “Phil Metten’s 
friendliness toward you, which you’ve remem. 
bered, was only a sort of hangover from his en. 
thusiasm over Jay, whom he was talking with 
in the waiting-room. Phil certainly fell for 
that boy. I could hardly get him to come into 
see you. He was asking Jay about a good place 
for his family. Jay told him about Tryston, 

“Now on Christmas morning, the papers tel] 
that Jay and his wife are at Tryston; on 
Christmas night, Phil Metten and family leaye 
town—for Tryston. At the same time, Sam 
Metten is stopped from delivering a half. 
million-dollar twelve-month order to the Slen- 
gels. I can’t see that simply as a coincidence,” 

“Do you imagine,” inquired Mr. Roun 
“that my son had anything to do with it?” 

“I know it,” returned Mr. Lowry. “Phil 
left word at his office that nothing is to be done 
about that order until he gets back; but this 
morning his secretary calls me. First she has 
to tell me that Mr. Metten has been in golf 
games with Jay; and they have all met Mr, 
Rountree, who is very wonderful. Phil seems 
to have written a full account to his secretary 
with instructions to broadcast it. Then the 
woman tells me that we are to go on supplying 
Metten Brothers, at the same price, tempora- 
rily. A two-week stop order. Mr. Phil Metten 
will definitely decide on the twelve-month 
order when he gets back. If you don’t want to, 
I'd like to talk to Jay at Tryston.” 

Ellen, in her own excitement, was watching 
Mr. Rountree, whose moods and mannerisms 
she knew so well that it was like looking into 
his mind as he opposed and struggled with his 
contradictions. He would not accept his son 
as valuable to him. Yet on Monday the 
Metten business had been lost; today it was 
regained through Phil Metten, whose office 
boasted that he was the companion of Jay 
Rountree at Tryston. 

How much more agreeable for John Roun 
tree to journey upon his first call upon Lew 
Alban having in hand the Metten busi 
and let Lew know it; how much more digni 
his personal position and how much stronget 
his business situation. Yet he would not admit 
that this advantage accrued to him from the 
efforts of his son. 

“TI am not phoning Justin,” he replied. “If 
you want to, Lowry, that is your affair.” 


Consequently at Tryston a a sum 
moned Jay from the fairway because of a long 
distance call from Chicago. His father wasom 
the wire, he supposed as he went to the phone, 


and he was rather glad of it. He hated the 
idea of telegraphing for money; abominated it 

Better make a breast of the whole businessby 
phone and put it off no longer; for Lida and he 
must be leaving. The Mettens were about 
Lida every minute they could manage it and 
Lida was tiring of her game with them. No 
merely a game she played; something else, t00; 
but she had had enough of that. Better be off, 

“Hello, Jay; this is Bob Lowry,” hailed the 
salesmanager’s cheery voice and congratulated 
him upon his marriage. ‘And great work wil 
Phil Metten! In fact, wonderful! Keep him 
happy. Anything I can do for you?” 

Thus Jay obtained, without any embar 
rassment whatever, the difference between ' 
amount he possessed and the sum he pi 
to pay be hotel bill and his railroad fare home 
—and Lida’s. ae 

Home, he discovered, took an amazingly 
different aspect to a married man. He && 
gaged two rooms in a hotel on the Lake Shore 
Drive. They arrived at night and Lida 
her first look at the lake after lights weré oul 

The moon was shining. She could not 9 
its sphere; the moon was overhead and 
the hotel, meridian-high in the clear, 
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he same delicious magic 
you loved in costly French Soaps 


From France comes the 
gift of a SMOOTH SKIN 


OU longed for the luxury of fine 
Yerent soap — for the satin-smooth 
skinthatis theParisienne’sloveliness! 
But imported soaps were so horribly 
costly! You just couldn't use them ex- 
cept as a treat. 

So you wrote us—literally thousands 
of you—"Oh do make us a soap for per- 
sonal use as exquisite as French soap but 
please, not so expensive. A soap to caress 
our skin, luxurious, charming.” 

And we made Lux Toilet Soap. Made 
it quite differently from the white soaps 
you are used to. 

Made it by the very method France 
developed and uses for her finest toilet 
soaps. For centuries the whole world 
has looked to France for fine toilet soaps. 
For France knew that all her incompar- 























qe tends your skin the true French way 


able cosmetics are of little use unless 
the skin itself is smooth, exquisite. 


Your white fingers, pink-tipped, de- 
lighted, recognize Lux Toilet Soap in- 


= 


Yesterday - -50* for a French 
toilet soap Zoday - : the same 
luxury for: -1OF 





stantly as true savon de toilette, made 
the famous French way. 


Firm, fine-textured, snowy, Lux Toilet 
Soap tends your skin the true French 
way. Its caressing, instant lather (even 
hard water can't quell it) gives you that 
same luxurious, cared for feeling you 
adored after costly imported soap. Its 
evasive fragrance, like the Bois in Spring- 
time! You do feel more exquisite, love- 
lier—mere gaily ready to captivate the 
world, 


| pormnainar with her passion for perfec- 
tion —America with her genius for 
achievement make Lux Toilet Soap, the 
new savon de toilette,at just ten cents! All 
the family may use this delicious soap. 
Firm, generous, Lux Toilet Soap is in 
your hands, in your deep delicious bath, 
proudly in your lovely bath room and 
you know you are not extravagant! 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Ynstant lather even where water is hard 
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You do feel more exquisite, charming 
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INCE beauty is but skin deep—most pre- 
cious is your skin. Guard its freshness— 
its youth. Use face powders that are pure, 

that blend perfectly with your natural coloring. 


We Suggest Tre-Jur— 


The unique powder in 
Tre-Jur Compacts is quite 
new to the gentle art of 
beautifying. It has all the 
advantages of a heavy 
powder, in that it stays 
put—aits touch is lasting. 
It has all the virtues of the lightest pow- 
der in that it is as soft as silken web—blend- 
ing evenly, smoothly, per- 
fectly with the skin. 


It is Tre-Jur’s contribu- 
tion to Beauty known and 
Beauty still unsung. It 
lends a note of charm never 
before known in the world 
of cosmetics. 


Tre-Jur Compacts owe their wide popularity 

to this new amazing powder. You'll find it 
in the beautiful Tre-Jur 
“Twin” with its ample mir- 
ror, puff and powder... 
(a novel sliding drawer 
brings you rouge of ex- 
quisite quality). You'll find 
it in the “Thinest” and in 
the “Little One”—a petite 
compact in silver chased 

case, amazingly priced at 50c. 


If loose powder is your preference, there’s the 
lovely Tre-Jur Round Box—your choice of 
four perfect shades,in generous quantity, at 50c. 


Tre-Jur is sold at your favorite store or by mail 
from us. A generous sample of Tre-Jur Face 
Powder sent for 10c stamps or coin. House of 
Tre-Jur, Inc., 19 West 18th St., New York City. 
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POWDER AND COMPACTS 




















HOUSE OF TRE-JUR, Inc. 
19 W. 18th St., New. York City. 
I am enclosing 10c. Please send me the large-size 
sample box of Tre-Jur Face Powder 
NAME 


ADDRESS 
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mid-wintersky. Stars gleamed before her. ‘There 
stood the Dipper, half spilled, with its pointers 
stubbornly pistoling the steady, still Pole Star. 
Alderamin was there, Kochab and Cassiopeia’s 
Chair—all Lida’s stale Northern stars. 

The rim of them ran down to the sea. No 
sea of sandy coral and palm groves. Floes and 
ice choked the sea; the floes churned and 
spewed. A wind, an arctic, frigid wind was 
blowing, displayed in the brightness of the 
moon as spray flew sparkling from the splash 
uptossed between the churning ice. 

“You didn’t tell me this was here,” whis- 
pered Lida, clinging to Jay. 

“You knew Chicago was on the lake.” 

“T didn’t know it was on the Polar Sea. I 
thought ships crossed it.” 

“They do,” said Jay. “A few, all winter; 
but the big ships are laid up. They can’t get 
out of the lake through the Straits and into 
Superior for iron ore. Navigation’s closed; 
navigation’s closed,”’ he repeated, not think- 
ing of what he was telling his wife but cast by 
it into his sensation when last he had looked 
thus at the lake and talked navigation. 

In his father’s office, it had been, with Ellen 
Powell, when he would not have returned East, 
except he had been bound, to marry Lida Haige. 

Morning, which banished the magic of the 
moon, spread a gray, cold shore, overdrift with 
city haze, below Lida’s window. 

Lida slept; so her husband left her undis- 
turbed, breakfasted alone and went to the 


office. 

He had learned from Beedy last night that 
his father was in Stanley; now Ellen Powell 
told him that his father would remain a few 
days with Mr. Alban. 

“You’ve been home?” -he asked Ellen. 
“How’s your father?” 

She shook her head, watching him, trying to 
make out, was he happy? Where was his wife? 

Ellen directly asked nothing about his wife; 
she inquired, generally, ‘““‘When did you get in?” 
So he told her and mentioned also where “‘we” 
were staying. 

How could they stay there? Ellen knew that 
his thousand dollars were gone and Mr. Lowry 
had sent him more money because of his meet- 
ing the Mettens. Mr. Lowry, she remembered, 
wanted to know as soon as Jay arrived. 

Ellen wanted to keep him with her; but 
what had he now to say to her or she to him? 
She called Mr. Lowry. 

He had no reservations about inquiring of 
Jay’s wife and discussing her. 

Where was she? Mr. Lowry immediately 
wanted to know. When were the Mettens fol- 
lowing to Chicago? 

“Next week,” said Jay. 

“They won’t wait till next week,” prophe- 
sied Mr. Lowry. ‘“Tryston’s gone tame for 
them. I bet they’re packing this minute. 
You and that wife of yours, Jay, gave them 
the thrill of their lives. I was in Phil’s office 
yesterday. Apparently he bought out this 
week’s edition of the local Tryston paper. His 
secretary had a hundred copies at least, which 
she was mailing out to friends—the one with 
the picture of you all lunching in the solarium 
together, with names of everybody below it. 
You were good, boy, but your wife was won- 
derful! You’ll find your friends again, I figure. 
not later than day after tomorrow.” 

“Not here,”’ protested Jay. 

“Why not? Are you leaving?” 

“No; I’ve come home for a job.” 

“Your job, in the next few days, is to be 
nice to the Mettens—you and your wife.” 

“But, good Lord,” said Jay, ‘“‘we won’t be 
with the Mettens here. That’s over; that was 
just at Tryston, because he came down there. 
He sent up his card to me—that’s over.” 

Lowry laughed. “Over, boy? You’ve just 
begun; you’re just tuning up. You don’t im- 
agine you’ve satisfied Phil Metten by sitting 
with him for his picture at Tryston with your 


Lida—will she make Jay love her? 





wife and his family? You’ve just whetted his 
appetite.” Lowry looked about the room, 
seeing that the door was closed and 

else but Ellen Powell present. ‘Do you 
what the Metten business amounts to?” 

Jay smiled, in spite of himself. “If I don 
repetition makes no impression on my egy & 
Four hundred and forty-five thousand lag 
year; it’ll be more than half a million this,” 

“And we’ve just exactly absolutely got tp 
have it. Do you know where your father js 
and why he’s down there? Lew Alban has 
taken over the works at Stanley and his fir¢ 
presidential gesture was to give us the gate” 
Jay flushed and drew up, as Lowry meant tp 
make him. ‘Lew never liked your father and 
you,” the salesmanager added. 

] “Tt is completely mutual with me,” said 
ay. 

“Lew knows it; that’s what gives him such 
particular pleasure in having you in his hands,” 
“He hasn’t us in his hands!” denied Jay. 

“‘Hasn’t he—if you lose the Metten account? 
Who’ll we have left? Nucast, whom we very 
near lost” 

“Yes,” said Jay, suddenly white, wh 
Ellen watched him. “Yes,” he repeated, deeply 
breathing. 

“And half a dozen little ones who alto 
gether won’t keep our doors open. We-have 
to have volume to keep our costs down toa 
level to sell in competition with the other 
fellow who has volume; and Slengels are get- 
ting the volume; they’re after both Metten and 
Alban. If we lose Alban, we’re groggy; if we 
lose Metten too, we’re down and out. 

“Now Metten’s a growing account. They're 
talking half a million next year because it 
sounds so big to them they can hardly believe 
it; but I bet their business goes to three 
quarters of a million—almost enough to take 
the place of Alban with us when we lose Lev. 

“We have a little time before Lew leaves us, 
For your father’s down there and his father’s 
living.” (Singing hymns and shipping of 
missionaries, Ellen could not help thinking) 
“But his health is just rotten. It can’t be long 
before Lew shuts us down.” 

“He will not shut us down,” Jay defied. 

“He won’t, only if he can’t—if we hold 
Metten and Metten grows. And Providence 
has put the matter of Metten pretty much into 
your and your wife’s hands. as 

“Phil Metten and Mama have more money 
in their checking accounts than they ever 
thought was in the world and they’re depositing 
more. Money has ceased to be the big thing 
ahead of them; they’ve got it, so now they’t 
hot on the trail of the next thing—social rec 
ognition. You gave them a taste of it down 
at Tryston and they sure liked it; so here they 
come with their tongues out for more.” 

“Lida,” said Jay, very tense and tight, “I 
mean Mrs. Rountree, played around with the 
Mettens at Tryston because they asked forit 
and they interested her—or amused her. She 
didn’t know they were buyers until they told 
her. I played golf with Phil Metten because 
he asked me; then I found I was playing him 
for business. : 

“That’s all right between him and me. I've 
come home to work for the firm; but the 
Metten family cannot buy, with their balf- 
million-dollar order for goods, the right to rum 
around with my wife. I’m not trading per 
sonal friendship with my wife for business. 

“Too late,” retorted Lowry warmly. 
“They're already your friends—and_ your 
wife’s. They’ve told it to the world. y ve 
mailed the Tryston papers around to all the 
friends to prove it. Your wife’s in this @ 
she’s got to stay in. The women come 
count more than the men in any affair IS 
You let your wife cool toward the Mettens and 
the Angel Gabriel couldn’t hold to Rountree 
the Metten business which is like life-blood to 
this firm just now.” 


Will Jay be able to keep the Metten account against the desperate wiles of Di? And 
: Will she let him stay under the black shadow 
of scandal? These quesiions are answered in Next Month’s dramatic developments 
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A changing creature is 
the woman of fashion. A 
source of never-flagging 
study for those who have 
to dowith her adornment, 
whether they design her 
watches or her clothes 








as jealously 


as any “French modisle 


How woman’s tastes have 
changed in a generation! 

From bustle and bodice 
and trailing hem to the 
short skirts and trim lines 
of today, how many dif- 
ferent stages! 

Yet the history of her 
clothing offers no greater 
contrasts than the history 
of her watch. 

Compare the heavy locket timepiece 
of the lady in bustles with the dainty 
convenient wristlet of 1927. 


Compare the elaborate ornamenta- 
ton, the intricate scroll designs of 
hirtyfive years ago with the simpler 
lines, the exquisite taste of the modern 
Wrist watch. 
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The change in the woman's watch, 
naturally, did not take place over night. 
Like the change in her clothing it has 
been the result of gradual development. 


For thirty-five years we have watched 
her as jealously as any Paris couturier. 
For thirty-five years the design of Wads- 
worth Cases has accurately reflected 
the increasingly better taste of the 
woman herself. 


That is why Wadsworth Cases con- 
tinue to lead the styles in the dress of 
fine watches. Why the leading manu- 
facturers and importers have consist- 
ently selected Wadsworth Cases for 
their finest movements. 


Among the many Wadsworth cre- 
ations you are sure to find a case exactly 


For thirty-five years Wadsworth Cases have 
led the style in the dress of fine watches 


suited to your taste, at a price quite 
within your means. 


When you buy a watch, select the 
movement’ you prefer, or that which 
your jeweler recommends. Probably you 
will find that it is already dressed in a 
case by Wadsworth. If not, ask that it 
be so dressed. 


For the mark “Wadsworth Quality” 
stamped inside is your assurance of cor- 
rect design, finest materials and work- 
manship, and that exactness of fit essen- 
tial to adequate protection of the in- 
tricate mechanism contained within. 
Look for it when you buy. 


Tue WapswortH WatcH Casz CoMPANY 


Dayton, Kentucky, Suburb of Cincinnati, Ohio 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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The Mating Call by Rex Beach (Continued from page 73) 


and the tension? Some of those peasant girls 
were pretty nice to our boys. We forgot their 
big hands and their wooden shoes. Didn’t 
any of them make you feel as if it would 
be heaven to take her and creep off some- 
where, anywhere, out of the hubbub?” 

“Several! One, I remember——” 

“Well! I’m still in the trenches. 
got out.” 

Thurber broke in harshly: “If there’s such a 
thing as justice in this world, Mavis will pay 
for what she did to you.” 

His visitor smiled faintly. ‘You don’t be- 
lieve there is any such thing, do you? Not 
after what we saw over yonder? No. It’s a 
pleasing, comfortable fiction, but that’s all. 
‘Justice’? Look at what happened. Some of 
the gang came back without arms or legs; some 
had their lungs burned out and their eyes 
- blinded. We all lost something, sacrificed 
something. And for what? Wheeled chairs 
and free reading matter. Medals, ribbons, ci- 
tations. Shreds of glory! Rags of conquest! 
Justice! Good Lord! I was mighty lucky, for 
I found a place where I can sit in the sun and 
be self-supporting. By the way, have you 
heard from Mavis?” 

“Yes. They’re back. Connie is going to 
build a modest little million-dollar home in 
Palm Beach and Mavis gave me the job. I’ve 
done something pretty good and I’ve been 
offered a lot of work down there on the strength 
of the plans. Spanish effect, with patios and 
colonnades and cloistered walks. I call it 
‘modified Mediterranean’ just to be different.” 

“Humph! Not much likelihood of the future 
Mrs. Hatten meeting her socially.” Leslie’s 
lip curled. 

“Are you actually going through with this 
notion?” 

“T am, if you'll help me. It isn’t quite as 
simple as I expected; most of those immigrant 
girls are impossible. I’ve seen only one——” 

“You have seen one?” 

“T’ve been over at the Island every day for 
two weeks. I’ve watched every shipload. I’ve 
ridden the ferry back and forth. Most of 
them have kinfolks or jobs or are bound some- 
where out West.” 

“This girl you speak about?” Thurber per- 
sisted curiously. 

“‘She’s a Russian. She speaks a few words 
of English. Nice voice. Quite a fine-looking 
creature in a sullen, frightened way.” 

“Ts she young? Anle-bodied?* Clean?” 

“Very clean! That’s what attracted my 
attention. That and her eyes. Ellis Island is 
a place of tragedy, since the war. You can 
read stories in the faces over there.” 

“‘Very well, you don’t need me. Just pull 
down your vest, shoot your cuffs and say, 
‘Olga, give me the once-over. I’m starting a 
stock farm and you'll do to breed.’ Or do you 
want me to stand around and sing the Vulgar 
Boatman’s Song while you pop the question?” 

“There are three of them, father, mother and 
daughter, and they’ve been turned back. Some- 
thing to do with their passports—I couldn’t 
make out just what. I want you to go over 
wiih me and—and get them admitted.” 

“Indeed! Nothing but that? And if they 
won't pass her, I suppose you’ll ask me to 
smuggle her in. Perhaps I’d better take my 
bathing suit in case I have to swim ashore with 
your bride.” 

‘Will you do it?” 

“What? Crash the gate?” 

“No. Help a maiden in distress: smooth the 
course of true love by introducing me to the 
Commissioner. There may be some other odd 
jobs——’”’ Hatten grinned. 

“Have you asked her to marry you?” 

“Not yet. I shan’t until I know whether I 
can get her through. I think she’ll agree to 
any sort of a bargain rather than go back. 
Well?” 

“Oh, I suppose I’ll have to go, if you insist.” 


I never 


“T remember the case,” the Commissioner 


said. ‘‘Azoff is the name. Ivan, Anna ‘and 
Catherine Azoff. The girl speaks English.” 

Hatten nodded. “‘They’re-having some sort 
of trouble but I couldn’t learn what it was.” 

“Faulty passports. We are going to return 
them on the next shiv.” 

“Couldn’t the difficulty be straightened out 
somehow?” 

The Commissioner shook his head doubt- 
fully. ‘“The law doesn’t allow us much leeway. 
In this instance, the people are penniless and 
they have neither friends nor relatives to take 
care of them, so far as we can discover.” 

“What was the trouble with their papers?” 
Thurber inquired. 

“The girl’s description didn’t fit at all and 
the others didn’t fit any too well. It looks as 
if the passports were obtained through fraud. 
Anyhow, the three of them were examined 
separately and their stories didn’t altogether 
agree. Of course it’s hard to get at the truth 
in these matters; everything is done through 
interpreters and the people invariably get 
hysterical.” 

‘Hatten says they appear to be good, honest 
folks. I know from experience how carelessly 
emigrants are handled inssome places on the 
other side.” 

“To be sure. But there is a lot of crooked 
work going on at those Mediterranean ports, 
too; there’s quite a business of selling pass- 
ports, especially to refugees. Criminals, 
mainly! We have to be careful. If you like 
you can talk to the examiners and to the inter- 
preter who worked on the case.” 

“That would be fine. Hatten is looking for 
reliable European help for his place, and——”’ 

“TI live in Florida, Commissioner, and I be- 
came interested in these people. I could go 
good for them, guarantee them positions and 
all that.” 

“Better look into the matter first. The 
wemen are capable enough but the man is 
pretty well crippled up. Lord knows we don’t 
want to send them back if we don’t have to. If 
there’s any way I can help I’ll be glad to do 
so.” 


An hour later Thurber, Hatten and an inter- 
preter were seated upon a bench in a vast, 
barn-like room. Along one side of it ran a row 
of high desks, at which were stationed men ir 
uniforms before whom the immigrants were 
summoned, one by one. Names were called 
out, the owners were questioned, their pass- 
ports were scrutinized and checked, entries 
were made. There was a methodical and a 
monotonous adherence to detail, a slow un- 
winding of official red tape before the new- 
comers were allowed to pass on. The place re- 
sembled the waiting-room of a railroad station. 
Through the windows could be seen a leaden 
sky and snow-covered roofs; Ellis Island was 
bleak outside and dreary within; against that 
barricade of men in blue the incoming flood 
slowed down, piled up like the waters above a 
dam. This was merely the routine procedure, 
this the final formality at the threshold; else- 
where on the island were people virtually under 
restraint, people who would never come this 
far. Among such were the Azofis. . 

After a considerable delay the interpreter 
said: ‘‘Here they come.” 

Thurber drew a sharp breath and muttered: 
“Good Lord!” 

Approaching were three typical European 
peasants; two women and a bearded man who 
walked with a limp, dragging a half-para- 
lyzed leg. The fellow was clad in thin, non- 
descript garments, badly suited for weather of 
this severity. His boots were Russian but the 
rest of his clothing could have originated any- 
where. He was gaunt; time or illness had 
withered him. By his side moved a formless 
creature, a woman, like scores of other women 
in this big room. Her face was sallow, wrinkled, 
she wore a black shawl over her head. 

Thurber’s eyes passed: these two swiftly and 
fixed themselves upon the third member of the 
group and his heart sank lewer. The Azoff girl 


was a large animal, she stood a head taller than 
her parents, and she, too, was shapeless. But 
that, Thurber reasoned, was probably due to 
the fact that she wore all the clothes she owned, 
Doubtless there were several petticoats under 
her billowing skirt. She wore a long thread. 
bare cloak, too, the which caused him to shud. 
der, and over her head, a woolen scarf or shay} 
was tightly drawn and pinned beneath her chin, 
Nothing could have been more disfigurj 
nothing could have stamped her more pog- 
tively for what she was. 

She was a somber creature; defeat, bewilder. 
ment, apprehension looked out of her eyes. At 
sight of Hatten her face brightened, she smiled, 
Thurber began to understand what it was 
about her that had attracted his friend’s atten. 
tion, for of a sudden this Catherine Azoff, age 
twenty-five, unmarried, native of Od 
Province of Kherson, became something more 
than a low-browed peasant girl, a stupid clod, 

She spoke slowly and painstakingly witha 
queer accent and an inflection quite unlike 
anything Thurber had ever heard, but ker 
voice was low-pitched and pleasant. 

“You have good news? You do something? 
Yes?” 

The interpreter broke into speech; evidently 
he was making Thurber known and explaining 
his and Hatten’s efforts in the Azofis’ behalf, 
for the two elder Russians nodded and smiled 
and nodded again, and the girl turned friendly, 
grateful eycs upon both of the Americans. 
Thurber realized that she had quite remark. 
able eyes: not black, as he had taken them to” 
be, but a deep, liquid brown. The lashes were 
abnormally long. 

The interpreter talked on, the smiles died 
out of the three attentive faces. With a sigh, 
Azoff let himself down upon the nearest bench. 
Evidently his leg would not permit him to 
stand long. 

Thurber recalled what Hatten had told him 
the night before about the tragedy in some of 
these faces. Here was an example. 

The girl’s eyes had widened, her face had 
blanched. Of Hatten she inquired: “Is it 
true? You can do—nothing?” 

“Very little, I’m afraid.” 

“What they do with us, eh?” 

“The Commissioner says you must go back. 
There’s a ship sailing day after tomorrow.” 

Catherine’s hands came together, inter- 
locked, her pallor spread. She looked sick and 
stricken. Thurber had watched that same 
grayness creep over the faces of badly wounded 
men, that same veil lower itself over their 
sight. Stretcher cases! 

Ivan, the father, read the significance of 
Hatten’s message, for he now broke into des- 
perate speech. The wife bobbed her head 
vigorously and added her voice to his. 
ever their message, the daughter vetoed it. She 
silenced them with a gesture almost regal inits 
finality. 

Queer what natural dignity these unspoiled 
creatures possessed, Larry told himself. 

But the elder Azofis deluged the interpreter 
with a rush of words and the latter explained: 

“They want to know if the United States 
will permit the girl to stay here if they consent 
to go back. They’re taking on something 
fierce.” 

Azoff continued to address the interpretet. 
He gesticulated, he pounded his chest, he 
slapped his empty pockets. His wife 
his entreaties. 

“What are they saying?” Thurber wanted 
to know. 

“Oh, they all pull the same stuff! They have 
no home, no friends. Somebody’s gome ! 
shoot ’em if they go back. He paid all his 
money to buy their papers. ‘Buy’ ‘em! A lot 
of it I can’t get, for the girl is trying to 
him shut up. I wouldn’t wonder ifi—— 

“You aren’t here to wonder,” Hatten broke 
in. “Now that you’ve explained the situate 
to them, I want to talk to the girl, alone. tM 
send for you if I strike a snag.” 
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“Leslie took the young woman by the arm and 
led her aside; together they seated themselves. 
Thurber watched him, fascinated and yet ap- 

nsive. He could hear a hoarse muttering 
oon man at his side; the mother had be- 
to weep silently and to wring her hands. 

“Why do fear to go back?” Hatten 

ed the girl. 

Tahesine pondered, she opened her lips, 
then-she shrugged helplessly. “‘I cannot speak 
to tell you. It is very bad in our part of Rus- 
sia. What you know about Russia? Nothing! 
Only we know.” 

“T know something, for I wasover there. I was 
asoldier. I was in Serbia, in Roumania e? 

“Russia? The Crimea?” 

“No. But I saw many of your people. Ref- 

! Wrangel’s men! I talked with them.” 

“So?” The girl eyed him alertly. 

“You took the ship at Constantinople and 
the government will send you back there. But 
how can you return from there to Russia?” 

“How?” she agreed. “‘It is not possible.” 

“Have you no people over here? No rela- 
tives? No acquaintances?” She stared at 
him in perplexity until he inquired: ‘Have you 
no brothers, no sisters, no uncles in America?” 

“No! No brother, sister—nothing. All 
gone! Shooted! Ivan, too.” She touched her 
thigh to indicate the nature of her father’s dis- 





ability. 

“Where did you learn English?” Hatten 
asked with natural curiosity. 

Catherine gestured carelessly. “In my 
home. ‘In Constantinople is American Red 
Cross hospital women. Books, too!” 

_ “Then you can read?” 

A wan smile widened the girl’s mouth. She 
lowered her lids in assent. “My papa is——” 
She hesitated, then slid into her native tongue. 
Somehow she managed to convey the impres- 
sion that Ivan was better than a mere peasant: 
thdt he was a person under whom other men 
worked and that she had enjoyed advantages 
a bit out of the ordinary. 

“Have you ever been married?” 

This inquiry brought a quick glance, a 
puzzled frown, a slow and doubtful shake of 
the head. 

“Would you consent to get married?” When 
she did not appear to understand he explained 
laboriously about the trouble with the Azoff 
passports and the remote possibility that it 
might be satisfactorily arranged. Thurber, he 
told her, was a big man, an important person- 
age who knew many people in high places with 
the government. But that was not all: unfor- 
tunately the Azoffs were penniless. 

“Yes! Ivan make mistake. Bad men lie to 
him. In my language I can speak the story 
but—here I am afraid.” She glanced signifi- 
cantly in the direction of the interpreter and 
the uniformed men at the desks. 

Hatten went on to explain that paupers were 
hot permitted to enter America lest they be- 
come public charges or, of necessity, resort to 
crime. 

_ To this the girl protested. ‘Russian people 
all poor! But Ivan works good. Anna works. 
We not do bad things. In America poor people 
are safe. You—you hear about this thing, the 
Tcheka? You know that word?” 

“Ves,” 

‘Catherine uttered a hissing sound, she turned 

up. Evidently there was nothing 
further to be said about the Tcheka. 

Hatten resumed his explanation: if only 
Catherine were to marry some man who was 
able to care for her and her people, the tech- 
nical difficulties about the passports could 
see bably be remedied. But she assured him 
} ly that she had no sweetheart and that 
inall America she knew nobody except perhaps 
the Red Cross hospital women whom she had 
met in Constantinople. 

will marry you,” Hatten told her. 

He had to repeat this before the girl could 
bring herself to believe that she had heard 
aright and then his proposal met with an un- 
— reception. She was startled, incredu- 
She at first, then anger flamed into her eyes. 
she Tose as if to leave him but curiosity halted 
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her. After a moment she reseated herself, she 
demanded to know why he had made this 
astounding proffer. 

He told her as best he could, choosing the 
simplest words, and she listened with a frown 
of concentration which betrayed the effort it 
required to follow him. Thus far she had re- 
acted to her situation in a manner he could 
readily understand, she had shown worry, be- 
wilderment, apprehension, eagerness, but now 
she retreated behind a mask. She became 
wary, suspicious, resentful; for the first time 
she appeared to weigh and to appraise him. It 
was as if she saw him for the first time. 

“You do not lofe me. I do not lofe you,” she 
told him at last and he marveled at the disdain 
and the finality of her announcement. 

“T do not love any woman. I do not ask you 
to love me. It would be a marriage of con- 
venience.” This again took some explaining. 

“That is no marriage. That is a—a wicked 
thing. It is sin.” 

This point he argued. “‘I ama poor man. I 
work hard. I want a wife who will help me. I 
will give you a home. I will provide for you 
and your people and protect you and them. 
You will be safe.”” He talked on, aware mean- 
while that he made no dent in the girl’s armor 
of resentment. 

He called Thurber finally and appealed. to 
him: “I’ve offered to get her through if she'll 
marry me.” 

“‘Won’t she do it?” 

“She hasn’t positively refused, so I assume 
the proposal is under consideration, but she 
acts as if I’d insulted her. Let’s see what you 
can do.” 

Thurber blinked, he began awkwardly: “My 
friend is a strange man but you must not be 
angry. He means nothing bad. He was a 
soldier in the war and a good soldier. He came 
back sick, very sick—here.” The speaker 
tapped his forehead. 

‘“‘Ah-h!”’ Catherine’s face lightened with un- 
derstanding. 

“Oh, he’s well now! He’s all right. You 
understand shell-shock? Good! He does not 
like the city—too much noise, too much fight- 
ing. Many men are like that. He is a farmer 
now. In Florida. It is far from here, it is 
warm, the sun shines always. Oranges! Palm 
trees! Flowers! It is beautiful.” 

“Is no women at this place?” 

“Oh, yes! Nice women. Rich women. But 
he cannot marry a rich woman. In America 
rich women will not work. You are very lucky 
that he will take you, for he is a good man, an 
honorable man. He will take Anna and Ivan, 
too.” 

The Azoff girl uttered a mirthless, mocking 
sound, she touched her bosom. ‘The man 
laughs!” 

“The man? What man?” 

With no further word she rose and went to 
her people; evidently she told them what had 
been told her, for the effect was electrical. 
Ivan and Anna broke into an excited protest; 
the former limped swiftly towards Hatten and 
in his blazing eyes there was a threat. He 
poured forth a torrent of sound. 

“What ails him?” Leslie demanded of the 
girl. ‘Does he understand that I offer to 
marry you?” 

“He onnerstands.” 

“Did you explain that it is this or—noth- 
ing? If you do not marry me, you will go 
back?” 

“To them I speak all your words. They say 
the price too big.” The speaker’s face had 
darkened, there was a curl to her lip. “What a 
lie is this America! A country of the free! 
Everything is a lie! You make offer to buy me, 
the same like Turkish woman. 
sell myself! I be your slave.” 

“You don’t understand. You'll have to 
marry me. That’s part of the bargain.” 

“ ‘Bargain’!”’ The girl caught at the word. 
“Yes, I make bargain of marriage to save Anna 
and Ivan. You buy three good slave cheap; 
Ivan, Anna and Catherine Azoff; they cost 
you nothing and they work one year, five year 
—-so long you wish.” 


Very well, I , 
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The father and mother were straining for- 
ward trying to read their daughter’s message 
from her stormy face. Ivan shot a question at 
her but she silenced him with a savage exclama- 
tion. She fixed her smoldering gaze upon 
Hatten and waited. 

He nodded. “All right! It’s a bargain.” To 
Thurber he said: “Now let’s go see the Cor 
missioner.” 


“T suppose it is customary for the best man 
to felicitate the groom,” said Thurber, ‘so per- 
mit me to call you a lucky devil and to com- 
pliment you upon winning the fairest woman 
in the world.” 

Hatten smiled at his friend’s mockery but 
said nothing so the latter went on in much the 
same key: “I’ve attended a number of these 
international marriages—the last one was when 
Lola Roberts made herself an Austrian princess 
—but this is the first.one in which"I ever took 
an active part. Lola’s wedding was a heavy 
church affair but personally I prefer these inti- 
mate ceremonies confined to the immediate 
members of the family. Don’t you? It is so 
much easier on the parents and such a relief to 
the bride to avoid the cameras. And she can 
hand out photographs that do her justice. 
Newspaper cuts have all but ruined many a 
honeymoon.” 

“No need to pile it on, Larry. The whole 
thing is a travesty. I hope it is the last favor I 
shall have to ask of you.” 

The Ellis Island ferry had left its slip and 
was headed across the bay. Against a bleak 
sky New York towered higher and more awe- 
inspiring than usual; a biting wind whipped 
the harbor. In spite of the cold, the deck was 
crowded with immigrants. Hatten had found 

laces for his wife and her parents in the cabin, 
but the spell of that phenomenon of stone and 
steel had drawn them out and they stood near 
the rail with their faces to the front. 

The two women were dressed warmly 
enough, but Ivan’s shoddy coat, even though 
tightly buttoned, let the wind through like a 
sieve and his lips were blue. Hatten stepped to 
his side, removed his own overcoat and told 
him to put it on. The old man offered a 
startled protest but Leslie insisted; when he 
had rejoined Thurber the latter said: 

“That was decent of you.” 

“Why? I’d blanket a horse in this weather, 
wouldn’t you? Did you notice the girl? She 
turned her back on me.” 

“She probably thought you were grand- 
standing for her benefit.” 

“Perhaps! She’s queer—it’s all queer, for 
that matter. I scarcely know how to carry it 
off.” 

“No wonder. Where are you going to take 
them?” 

“To the place- where I’m stopping. I'll get 
another room.” 

“The first thing you’d better get is some 
civilized clothing for them. I never saw a 
bride in worse need of a trousseau. And the 
old folks are a sight. You'll have to take the 
whole gang shopping.” 

Hatten shook his head. ‘I'd like to. I'd 
like to outfit all three of them but—I’ve 
mighty little credit at home and none whatever 
here.” 

“‘Are you as flat as all that?” 

“This means four railroad tickets instead of 
two and I haven’t much to spare. They’ll have 
to get along with a few absolute necessities.” 

“Nonsense! I’ll stake you——” 

“Thanks, but you’ve done enough. I'll 
manage somehow.” 

“But, man alive! You can’t cart three 

scarecrows to Florida. The girl is your wife. 
She’s got to look half-way like a human being 
or—or what will your neighbors say?” 
_ “J don’t care a hang what they say!” Hatten 
cried resentfully. - ‘I’d-like*to give em some- 
thing to talk about. They haven’t had a sen- 
sation in Evergreen since the Ladies’ Empo- 
rium burned down.” 

“Then I'll see you get some clothes—good 
ones, too. My cousin Grace gives away all her 
gowns every few months so as to exercise the 
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She was born the true artist. 


But the “Close-up” revealed her use 
of every material aid to supplement 
her art and enhance her appearance. 


Her footwear, for example, was faultless— 
possessing not only beauty, but those un- 
seen qualities which gave to her every move- 
ment a captivating grace. 


You, too, may enhance your natural grace— 
have footwear that will fit you superbly—be 
admired for its distinctive beauty—by wear- 
ing FOOT SAVER SHOES. 


Foot Saver’s exclusive, patented features fit 
and support the arch—give you an ease— 
poise—lightness of step—you never before 
experienced. 








Visit the Foot Saver Store in your town— 
and know the luxury of wearing this perfect- 
fitting, grace-giving footwear. 


Handsome Style Book and name of your nearest Foot Saver dealer on request. 
THE JULIAN & KOKENGE CO. 


Makers of the famous J & K Arch Fitting Shoes for Women 
Dept. C-5 Cincinnati, Ohio 








old charge account. She'll be glad of an eXCuse 
for some new fittings. If you’ll permit 
father-in-law to wear some of my stuff The 
him out, too.” 

“Thanks for the insult,” Hatten said 
“I suppose I’ve let myself in for a good deal of 
humiliation but—it comes hard. However 
I’ve no right to let my pride interfere and i 
may save that old man from pneumonia, 
too, for that matter.” In spite of himself he 
—* ; 

I'll stop in at Grace’s and send the thi 
right down.” “- 

Hatten had put up at a cheap place in anup. 
fashionable part of the city and thither he 
guided his three companions—he could not as 
yet think of them as his relatives. The 
once upon a time, had been a private dwel ling 
but was now given over to lodgings; it was g 
dingy, depressing place; nevertheless, he as. 
sumed it would appear quite important to 
these immigrants. In this he was di 
pointed: nothing about New York appeared 
to impress or to startle the Azofis, or if it did, 
they failed to show it. They were interested 
and observant, to be sure, but not even the 
roaring subway or the towering sky-scraper 
evoked a word, an exclamation. 

Dull minds, the groom reflected, are inca. 
pable of deep emotion, there is a narrow limit to 
their powers of comprehension. This failure 
to react, this bovine stupidity showed what 
clods they were. And the girl was his wife! 

He sought out his landlady, paid her a day’s 
rent for the room adjoining his own, then 
his companions up-stairs. They followed him 
silently. 

To Catherine he explained that they would 
spend the night here and leave for the South 
on the following day. She translated his 
words; the two elder people nodded. 

“Now I’m going out to buy our tickets, 
You had better stay here until I come back.” 

The girl raised her eyes to his, quietly she 
said: “We will not run away.” 

“*Run away?’” he echoed, in surprise. 
‘Why, of course you won’t run away. By all 
means go out if you wish to, but this is a large 
city and you might get lost. Why should you 
think of—running away?” 

Catherine shrugged. “Why? But—the 
slave thinks of freedom.”’ He undertook to 
protest but she continued unheeding: “Oh, I 
onnerstand! It was a bargain and honest peo- 
ple do not break bargains. You bought, I sold. 
It is finish’.” 

When Hatten returned, some time later, he 
found several important-looking packages in 
his room which upon investigation proved to 
contain a real bonanza in the form of feminine 
wearing apparel. There were dresses, hats, 
hose, undergarments, shoes and the like. They 
were expensive garments, moreover, and to 
Hatten they looked as good as new. Thurber 
had more than made good his promise, there 
were even two very nice winter coats for Cath- 
erine and her mother. It looked as if the fellow 
had burglarized his cousin’s house. Moreover, 
there was an overcoat and a suit of Larry’sown 
—a complete outfit, in fact—for the father. 

Leslie was taken aback, he felt the stirrings 
of a very real resentment. He had expected a 
few garments only, enough perhaps to 
his—his family presentable for traveling, but 
here was a wardrobe sufficient for almost any 
well-dressed woman. It was more than em 
barrassing. A whole trunkful of cast-offs, at 
elaborate second-hand trousseau for his bride! 
He was inclined to rewrap the bundles and re- 
turn them, but that was impossible. With an 
effort he swallowed the bitter pill. 

Evidently Catherine and her parents had 
not ventured so far as the door during his 2 
sence, for he found them in the same 
almost in the same attitudes, as when he 
left. It was doubtful if they had stirred. 

“Come into the next room,” he said shortly, 
“J have something for you. For all of you. 
They rose and followed him. id out 

He waved them towards the finery laid 
on his bed and turned his back. After 4 mo 
ment he heard Catherine inquire In 4 
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Purtinc ona frock in a color 
one hasn’t worn for a long 
time, reshaping the coiffure, 
varying one’s perfumes—such 
are the little things that re- 
new and heighten charm... 
It is a thrilling adventure— 
this creating a new appear- 
ance! And Houbigant per- 
fumes, in differing odeurs, 
afford stimulating variety 


Smart new ways to use perfume are suggested in the booklet, 
“Things Perfumes grt ac Ny we send it to you, with five 
Houbigant sachets? Houbigant, Inc., 539 W. 45th St., New York 


NOUBIGAN T: 


PARIS 


NEW YORK--CHICAGO--CLEVELAND--SAN FRANCISCO--MONTREAL 
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Clinging, satin-smoothface pow- 
der—naturelle,roste, rachel, ocre, 
ocre rosee, or blanche —in all 
odeurs—$1.50 .. . At the right 
is shown the new Double Com- 
pact, designed by a Parisian 
jeweler. It is six-sided, thin and 
light, with rouge in a choice of 
four shades; powder in three, 








Small flacons of Houbigant 
e Perfume—Subtilité or Mon 
Boudoir — $1.25; Quelques 
A) ) L ?, Fleurs, Le Parfum Ideal, | | 
LeTemps des Lilas, La Rose ee 


France, or Quelques Vio- 
Refreshes 


dettes—$1.00. 










from which to choose the fit- 
ting fragrance. 

The favorite odeurs of 
Houbigant are Subtilite, Mon 
Boudoir, Quelques Fleurs, Le 
Parfum Ideal, and Le Temps 
des Lilas. The delightfully 
different appeal of each is ex- 
pressed also in matching 
powders, rouge, bath fra- 
grances, and other toiletries. 


Effervescent Bath Tablets—25 
tablets in vial, choice of four 
odeurs—$1.75 .. . Houbigant 
Talc — soft, fine and fragrant 
with any Houbigant odeur— 
$1.00 . . . . Dusting powder 
—richly perfumed, in French 
box with flat puff—$1.50. 


All prices quoted apply 
to U.S.A. only. 
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Which of these women 








Fifteen Minutes a Day? 


WO WOMEN live in neighboring homes. They 

are the same age. Their husbands’ incomes are 
about equal. They seem to have the same chance of 
social success and happiness. 

And yet, one of these women is seldom invited to 
go out. She belongs to no set or club or society. She 
is lonely all day long. 

The other woman is always the center of a group 
of friends. Her calendar is full of engagements. She 
is sought after as a guest and admired as hostess. 


Make Her Secret Your Own 

Her secret is very simple. She has learned how to 
attract people. She has read many things. Her mind 
is keen and alert, and people feel instinctively that 
she is worth knowing. 
’ It is possible to secure, all at once and at very 
small expense, the few great books that enable any 
one to think clearly and talk well. You will under- 
stand how this is possible the moment you have read 
a wonderfully interesting book called “Fifteen Min- 
utes a Day,” which gives you the contents, plan and 
purpose of the most famous library in the world. 


.DR. ELIOT'S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


Every reader of this page is 
invited to have a free copy of 
“Fifteen Minutes a Day.” It 
will be sent by mail postpaid, 
and does not obli- 
gate you in any way. 






What’s a home without 
books? The famous Collier 
plan of permitting you to 
pay for good books while 
you read and enjoy them 
brings the finest reading 
within reach of all. 


P. F. Collier & Son Company 
250 Park Ave., New York City 
By mail, free, send me booklet telling all about Dr. 
Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (Harvard Classics) 
and containing the plan of reading recommended by 








Dr. Eliot. 0 advise me how I may obtain the 
books by small monthly payments. 1 
Mr. ] 
Name { Mrs Lo <nd ord ee ew a oon eee te bole e kee 
Miss F 
Address 


The publishers cannot undertake to send the booklet 
to children. 5082 HCSL 
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voice: “These thing’? They are for Anna— 
my mother, or for me?” 

“For both of you.” 

“But—they are the thing’ of somebody! 
They are not new.” 

Leslie felt himself flush, he faced the speaker 
and said grimly: “Of course they’re not new. 
I can’t afford to buy expensive things like 
these. They were given to you by a rich lady.” 

“Ah-h! She is your—friend?” 

“No. She’s a relative of Mr. Thurber’s. 
When he learned that I couldn’t afford to buy 
dresses for you he—offered to help me out. I 
dare say you won’t object if I don’t. They’re 
much better than I expected and—I’m afraid 
you'll have to make them do for a long time.” 

“You wish.I should wear them? Now?” 

“The sooner the better. And your mother, 
too. Your dresses are very nice but they are 
unusual: they make you look conspicuous. 
Now that you are Americans you must dress 
like our American women. I think you’re 
pretty lucky to get so many expensive things, 
as good as new.” 

The girl did an unexpected thing then: she 
laughed. ‘Lucky! Oh, yes! Such mad good 
luck I have!” Her mother said something to 
her in a startled, apprehensive tone but Cath- 
erine did not heed her. “‘Everything-good as 
new! In all thing’ but one this marriage of ours 
is complete. All but the feast and the-merry- 
making.” There was mockery, insolence, 
despair, too, in her dark eyes. 

Leslie’s temper stirred. In a voice to match 
hers he said: “Very well, we'll have as much of 
a celebration as the event justifies. There’s a 
Russian restaurant near here where they serve 
a dollar table @héte. After that, I'll treat you 
to an entertainment: to the greatest spectacle 
in America. It’s no less interesting because it 
is free. It is called Broadway at Night.” 

“So! It will be a something to remember, 
this wedding-day.”” Catherine scooped an arm- 
ful of garments from the bed and moved 
towards the door. 

“Tf those dresses don’t fit or there’s any- 
thing about them you don’t understand, you’d 
better get the landlady to help you.” 

She flashed a mirthless smile over her shoul- 
der. ‘We have needles and threads. You 
shall see. I shall make of Anna a fine American 
lady and she will help me with this—this wed- 
ding-dress of the second-hand.” 

Leslie had some difficulty in convincing his 
father-in-law that Thurber’s clothes were in- 
tended for him, but when he succeeded, the old 
fellow showed genuine delight. His face, which 
had been sorely troubled all afternoon, broke 
into a smile and he voiced words, no doubt of 
thanks. Here, at least, was appreciation. He 
at once tried on the overcoat and an old velour 
hat. The latter was of an antiquated block but 
its soft nap pleased the Russian; he stroked it 
and felt it with his cheek. He was interested 
also in the fine American shirts and shoes. 
Trembling with eagerness he prepared to 
change from the skin out. 

Leslie turned his back, crossed to a window 
and stared moodily down at the street below. 
What the devil had he let himself in for? What 
kind of an ass had he made of himself? That 
accursed woman-hunger of his, those detestable 
yearnings that had preyed on him in France 
and later in Florida had driven him to this— 
this insanity. Insanity it certainly was, for he 
was in no position to take a wife, much less to 
saddle himself with three dependents. And 
such people! . . . Well, it was too late now for 
regrets. Hatten gained relief only in yielding 
to a sardonic amusement at his folly. 

He looked up after a while to behold a sight 
that brought a genuine smile to his lips. Thur- 
ber’s principal contribution was a serviceable 
four-piece tweed golf suit and evidently old 
Ivan’s eye had been caught by the plus fours. 
In cut they were not unlike Cossack trousers: 
he had put them-on and they were buckled 
above the tops of his Russian boots. He had 
slipped into the belted overcoat; his long mat 
of grizzled hair was crowned with a Scotch 
golf cap and now he was admiring the general 
effect. 







It required an elaborate pantomime ang 
some forceful persuasion to make the old man 
change and even then the effect was as 
startling as before, for Larry Thurber’s taste 
in clothing ran to the extreme and this he 
whiskered Russian in a sporty, pleated Norfolk 
jacket, cuffed trousers, English brogues and 
jaunty, creased fedora looked odd indeed, 

There was a barber shop near by and thither 
Leslie conducted his father-in-law. - When 
came out Ivan’s hair had been shorn, and his 
beard had been trimmed. It resulted in a.com. 
plete metamorphosis and the old man 
in front of every shop-window to enjoy it, 

His wife opened the door upon their te: 
and she, too, had been transformed. But jn 
spite of her American garments she remained 
foreign: like Ivan she‘was still Russian and the 
style “of Grace Thurber’s modish ‘casts 
merely emphasized that fact. But when® 
beheld his bride he received a distinct surpri 
—a shock, indeed. Here was not the immi. 
grant girl he had left an hour ago: Catherine 
had stepped out of that part, she had laidit of 
along with her shawl and her hideous thread. 
bare cloak. - 4 

Hatten stood blinking, his mouth open, His 
wife watched him with a faint, derisive smile 
upon her lips. 

His first feeling was one of relief and of grati- 
fication at the fact that, from the first, he must 
have seen her with the penetrating eye of an 
artist: that he must have detected more than 
a mere hint of what now stood revealed. 

He had always preferred the blond type of 
feminine beauty and he had never seen a dark 
woman whom he’ sincerely admired, but here 
was a—a really splendid brunette. Beautiful 
was the word that leaped to his mind, but itis 
such a meaningless word, after all. 

Catherine was on the defensive, resentment 
no doubt accounted for the tilt of her chin, the 
poise of her head, but—it actually invested her 
with an air. Hatten liked small, dainty women 
better than large ones, too, but he had to admit 
that here was a Juno. She was more slim than 
he had supposed, her contour and her propor- 
tions were wholly pleasing, and inasmuch as 
she was taller than Larry’s cousin, the dress 
did not reach quite so low as the prevailing 
mode dictated. It exposed a pair of shapely 
calves and small ankles, and what astonished 
the husband even more was the fact that she 
had on a pair of Grace Thurber’s French 
heeled shoes. Incredible as it seemed, they 
were amply large for her! 

It was a moment before Leslie could manage 
to exclaim: ‘Why, you look perfectly wonder 
ful! Stunning! I had no idea——” 

The sudden warmth of his approval, the new 
timbre of his voice caused a slow flush to ms 
in Catherine’s cheeks. Some expression, it 
certainly was not one of gratification, followed 
and she opened her lips to speak, but her father 
interrupted. 

Ivan had crossed the threshold and he, to, 
had been forcibly struck by the transformation 
in his daughter’s appearance, but it had a 
fected him oddly. He was speaking swiftly 
now and in deep agitation, and Leslie tumed 
to find the old fellow uncovered, humble. The 
mother had clasped her hands, her wrinkled 
face was shining: it was as if both she and Ivan 
were facing an altar. : 

Plainly the girl’s beauty was no surprise 
her parents but a thing with which they wet 
familiar. It was a holy thing, moreover, 
one which they worshiped and guarded. 
was a miracle, the greater because it was of 
their own creation. : 

After his first moment of astonishmett 
Hatten realized that there was nothing #8 
miraculous about this phenomenon, nothing ® 
really remarkable, for it was merely a “thot 
back,” a not uncommon deviation from 
parent stock. The same thing could be s# 
any day in any smart shop along the Avent 
Nine-tenths of the stylish models, the fetch 
manikins who displayed the advanced § 
were girls as crude and as illiterate as this 
All the same, Hatten felt a certain ¢ 
tion: this considerably altered the compless 
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Clear, expressive, he guards it by 
protecting his throat 


ENATOR EDWARDS of New Jersey is gifted with a 
fine speaking voice, powerful, always in control. 
His audiences are always impressed. 


In smoking, he prefers Lucky Strikes because they 
give the greatest enjoyment and throat protection. 


Lucky Strikes are smooth and mellow—the finest 
cigarettes you ever smoked. They are made of the 
finest Turkish and domestic tobaccos, properly aged 
and blended with great skill, and there is an extra 
process in treating the tobacco. 


Smoke Lucky Strikes — you'll like 
them. 


“It’s toasted” 









Your Throat Protection 



















“For many years I 
have been an insistent 
and persistent devo- 
tee of cigarettes—es- 
pecially of the Lucky 
Strike brand. The 
habit has never in 
any degree affected 
the clearness and 
strength of my voice.” 















Senator Edwards’ Voice— Rare Among Orators 





When in New York you are cordi- 
ally invited to see how Lucky Strikes 
are made at our exhibit, corner 
Broadway and 45th Street. 



































































































Use Lemon 
Rinse 


for Complete Hair Beauty 


LEMON rinse after sham- 

pooing means an_ absolute 
cleanliness that rinsing with 
plain water, no matter how 
often repeated, can’t give. The 
mild, natural, harmless  fruit- 
acid of the lemon juice cuts the 
curd formed by the\soap, leav- 
ing the hair faultlessly clean. 


Try this shampoo accessory the 
next time you wash your hair. 
Note its delightful fresh clean- 
ness. See its lustrous sheen. Feel 
its soft, fluffy texture. Note the 
“springy” quality that makes it 
easier to retain wave or curl. 


To get the best results, wash 
your hair thoroughly—at least 
two soapings—and rinse well to 
get out the free soap. Then 
add the juice of two California 
lemons to an ordinary washbowl 
of water (about four quarts) and 
rinse thoroughly with this, fol- 
lowing with rinse in plain water. 


It is the one sure way to keep 
your hair looking its best. Get 
a dozen California lemons today 
and have them in the house the 
next time you shampoo your hair. 





Send coupon below for free book- 
let, ““Lemon—the Natural Cosmetic.” 
It explains many other beauty uses 
for lemons. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange a 
Sec. 1405, Box 530, Sta. “C,”’ 
Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me free booklet, ‘‘Lemon— 
the Natural Cosmetic.’’ telling how to 
use lemon for the skin, in manicuring, 
and in beautifying the hair, 


Name. 











State 

















of his fantastic adventure and he was no longer 
quite so bitterly contemptuous of himself. 

That was a queer wedding supper. It was 
held in a cheap little foreign café where the 
drinking glasses were thick and the table linen 
was not too clean. The elder couple still main- 
tained their attitude of humility, they were 
abashed, uncomfortable. Catherine, it seemed, 
was accustomed to this attitude of deference 
and like any spoiled child, she took it as her 
due. That was not so good, Leslie told him- 
self. He abhorred conceit, he despised selfish- 
ness and so he made an effort to be particularly 
nice to the elder people and to put them at 
their ease. 

There was no music in this eating place but 
he explained during the course of the dinner 
that in the great cafés up-town there were fine 
orchestras, elaborate programs of entertain- 
ment by highly paid artists and that the diners 
danced between courses. Public dining among 
the prosperous American classes, he told her, 
had become a lively form of recreation. 

“Do you know how to dance?” he inquired. 

Catherine shrugged and nodded. “But to 
dance is to be happy,” she said. 

“T hope you’re not unhappy tonight?” 

“In Russia few people are happy.” 

“This isn’t Russia. All that is behind you. 
You can’t possibly be sent back now.” 

“True! I will dance if you wish.” 

“No, no!” he laughed. “I can’t afford it, 
and besides I’d have to teach you our way of 
dancing. I’m going to teach you a good many 
things, by the way—English, for one.” 

“You will?”’ The girl’s eyes lighted. “I am 
quick to learn. It is hard to—to not know the 
way of speaking. So many thing’ die, here.” 
She laid her hand upon her breast. “It is to 
choke.” 

It was plain that she possessed an alert and 
inquisitive mind; she proved it as the meal 
progressed. When, for instance, he told her 
about Florida and the home to which he was 
taking her, she plied him with intelligent and 
pointed questions and the frown of.concentra- 
tion between her brows proved the effort she 
made to translate his answers into her medium 
of understanding. Leslie began to suspect that 
inside the shell she had closed about herself 
was concealed an intense and vibrant person- 
ality. Momentarily she became a study of in- 
creasing interest to him and he wished he could 
somehow overcome her restraint. But that 
promised to be a task, and when, for instance, 
he referred to the events of this day she froze. 
She explained that it seemed to her like some 
mock ceremony, some counterfeit marriage 
staged for the entertainment of a carnival 
crowd. 

“Tt was no mock marriage,” he assured her. 

“T onnerstand. But after all, what is the 
difference? In our village the red soldiers came 
—bad, cruel men. There was drinking. One 
girl they took, but she was strong, she fought; 
so they put a rope upon her father and held a 
bayonet to him. When she made struggle they 
pressed it into his flesh. What could that poor 
girl do? It was her father’s life.” 

“You saw things like that?” 

“Worse thing’.” 

‘And you look on our marriage as something 
of the sort? [’msorry. I had to marry you to 
get you through but—I’m no Cossack.” 

The girl made a gesture of indifference. ‘Of 
what consequence is anything? Our marriage 
is so—I cannot find the word . . . I am not 
here, I am over there, laughing at Catherine 
Azoff who weds a stranger. Such a joke, eh?” 

“Not a joke, exactly. Something unreal, 
perhaps. I keep asking myself if it isn’t a part 
of some masquerade—some carnival prank, as 
you suggested. No doubt that feeling will soon 
wear off. And speaking of carnivals I promised 
to show you one tonight, so let’s be going. I’m 
sorry I can’t afford a higher form of entertain- 
ment, but if I were a millionaire I couldn’t 
show you a more magnificent spectacle.” 

He rose and helped his bride into her second- 
hand coat. 

The Times Square section of Broadway dur- 
ing the theater rush is unlike any other place 
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in the world and thither Hatten guided his 
three companions. To themit proved a revelg. 
tion indeed. That caldron of light, rimmed 
by majestic buildings, the torrent of motor-cars 
pressing so closely one upon another that the 
streets themselves seemed to move, to stop, to 
move again: the crush of pedestrians, the im. 
patient clamor of brazen horns, the muffled 
rumbling of railroad trains beneath their 
feet caused the visitors to gasp in wonde 
Ivan wished to know what occasioned this 
splendid celebration and Catherine explained 
that he thought it must surely be the birthday 
of the American Tsar. It was doubtful if she 
herself believed Leslie when he assured her that 
Broadway was like this every night. 

The flashing electric signs were of parti 
interest: Anna laughed and clapped Bs — 
at the pictures which came and went, at the 
sparkling patterns which leaped out against the 
winter sky and at the racing ribbons lettered 
with fire which unrolled messages she could not 
read. People in America must be very smart, 
she decided, to read so rapidly those outlandish 
hieroglyphics. Shining limousines with hand. 
some men and richly gowned ladies inside 
noisy taxicabs, stately policemen clothed with 
the powers of life and death, the laughing 
talking, scuffling, friendly crowd rubbing 
shoulders, jostling, pressing forward like the 
tides of the sea—it was too tremendous, too 
strange to grasp. It was as if all the celebra- 
tions of all the Saints’ days had been com. 
pressed into this one hour. 

Every shop-window was a museum of trea- 
sures, every doorway was an entrance to some 
region of enchantment, every sight, every 
sound, every odor was strange, exotic and 
stimulating. Here was a bewildering stereop- 
ticon of luxury, splendor, magnificence. This 
was phantasmagoria. Even Catherine felt it. 

Hatten realized that this girl at his side, this 
bride of his, despite her freezing reserve, had 
grown upon him steadily ever since he had seen 
her as she really was. Her good looks were not 
imaginary, either: men turned and stared at 
her and he was made aware of the fact that she 
evoked admiration here on the Street of Beauti- 
ful Women. It was extraordinary. 

She was common, of course; at her heels 
stalked a double reminder of what she had 
sprung from, of what she was, of what she must 
inevitably become—for that matter, conclusive 
proof of it lay in her willingness to barter her- 
self—but for the time being she was young, 
handsome, well-formed and therefore seductive 
enough to please the ordinary man. By the 
time she grew old and coarse and common- 
place, like her mother, he, too, would have 
thoroughly degenerated. 

Even so, he felt a certain compassion for her: 
a creature as magnificent as she deserved some- 
thing better than a loveless marriage and the 
dreary life he offered her. Any girl with her 
youth and her looks was entitled to something 
more on her wedding-day than a fable d’hile 
dinner and a window-shopping tour. But life 
is a pretty grim adventure. 

Once the novelty of her surroundings had 
worn off the girl lapsed again into her custom 
ary silence and on the walk back to their 
rooming-house she had almost nothing to say: 
Hatten himself felt an increasing embarrass 
ment, and he wondered how she proposed to 
meet this new situation that had developed, 
how she intended to treat its obligations. He 
decided to leave the matter entirely in he 
hands, and at the door he made an excuse that 
he was out of cigarets but would return m4 
half-hour. ‘ 

He took with him the vision of a white, 
strained face, the face of a woman under sé 
tence, and the longer he stayed away, the more 
that vision bothered him: the more difficult le 
found it to return. Not that he was relu 
to do so—he was eager. Too eager! That ws 
the trouble. Now that he was away from het, 
out from under the influence of her personail)s 
he experienced a growing sense of shame at ® 
thing he had done. cata g ap a certall 
feeling of pity .. . Why e 
up like a doll? If only he had allowed her® 
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Aw the children fretful and list- 
less? Is the Man Who Thinks He’s 
Boss grumpy and irritable? Are you, 
yourself, unaccountably off color? 

Don’t be too hard on them—nor 
on yourself. What if he did eat a lot 
toomuch at that banquet last night? 
What if Business Luncheons are get- 
ting to him slowly and surely? What 
if the children—the imps—do cram 
all sorts of outrageous foods into 
themselves? Were you, yourself, able 
to resist that delicious . . . ah, that 
makes you blush a little, does it? 

Never mind, most of us poor hu- 
mans are just that way. We make 
Spartan resolutions. But they are 
hard to keep! So wise wives and 
mothers keep Eno in the house— 
80 that Eno can do its share to keep 
the family temper in order. 

For bad temper, grouchiness, petty 
tretfulness, often result from over- 
Indulgence in food and drink or 

m a sluggish digestive tract. And 

effects are likely to disappear 
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pretty rapidly after a glass of Eno. 
Because of that it has been world- 
famous for over half a century. 

If past experience of saline laxa- 
tives makes you hesitant, you will 
be very pleasantly surprised when 















































THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE 























you try Eno. Eno tastes good—and 


is most refreshing. Its sparkling 
effervescence makes it really enjoy- 
able—every one of you will like it, 
and feel better for the safe, gentle 
way in which it overcomes intestinal 
sluggishness. 

Eno, world-renowned for over half 
a century, from all druggists, 75¢ and 
$1.25 a bottle. Prepared only by 
J. C. Eno, Ltd. Sales Agents: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc., 
Belmont Building, Madison Ave. at 
34th St., New York. 
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CAMERA AND PROJECTOR 
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a | complete 

Motion Picture Outfit 
at a lower cost / 


HE Pathex outfit provides all you need 

for perfect modern motion picture pho- 

tography and projection at least expense 

and with absolute safety—for all Pathex film 
is non-inflammable! 

is simple and automatic— 


The CAMERA just a few seconds to load, 


then aim and press the button—that’s all! 
All Pathex films are developed free at Pathe 
Laboratories. 


motor-driven, en- 
The PROJECTOR, ables you to show 
your own and Pathex Library films just as 
easily and conveniently as they are taken. 
Operates from ordinary lighting current. 
of Pathex films puts at your 
The LI BRARY disposal a vast range of mo- 
tion picture subjects for use with your own 


films for ever-ready, up-to-date entertain- 
ment of young and old. 


PATHEX, Inc. 
35 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Demonstration 
at your dealer’s 
or write direct 
to us for illus- 
trated booklet. 
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HERE is a marvel- |@ 

ous way.to bring} 
back color to gray hair 
—to restore faded 
streaks to youthful 
color—toregain gleam- 
ing brilliance. 

It’s clean and color- 
less as water. You sim 
ply comb it through the 
-hair. It will not wash 
nor rub off. It’s called 
Mary T.Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer. 

Test free if you wish. 
Or go to nearest drug- 
gist. A few cents’ worth restores color perfectly. 
Costs nothing if not amazed and delighted. 


Test Free --------" 
1308-F Gold Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. ! 
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remain as she was, thoughts like these would 
never have arisen to trouble him. 

He had taken a pretty mean advantage of 
her. He recalled her story about that other 
girl. If he were half a man he would not go 
back to that rooming-house tonight, or ever, 
for that matter . . . Nonsense! Conduct like 
that was nice to contemplate but it was too late 
now for niceties. And he had made no pre- 
tense of lofty intentions: this was a bargain. 
A common, sordid bargain and sale. That was 
how Catherine regarded it and hence there was 
no reason for him to concern himself. What 
the devil had started this idiotic line of thought, 
anyhow? There was nothing in the hero busi- 
ness. The idea of giving up a deal just because 
it worked out to his own advantage! 

Still, he hesitated to retrace his steps and 
that very hesitation infuriated him. Why was 
it that he could never do anything he wanted 
to do without a debate between those two 
Leslie Hattens? Why couldn’t he be one or 
the other? . . . But a mood was on him like 
the mood he had suffered on the night before 
he landed from France. That old familiar 
demon he had fought so often in the silence of 
the Florida nights was awake again and 
thoughts of that still-faced Russian girl with 
the look of resignation in her eyes lent strength 
to it. 

It lowered Hatten’s self-esteem to realize 
that a strange woman, a woman he scarcely 
knew, could arouse such enotions as this. 

But how silly he was! The Azofis were 
cattle. The girl was an ignorant peasant, an 
animal. How absurd to credit her with sensi- 
bilities as fine as his own! She had understood 
what she was doing, he had-not coerced her, 
the bargain was hers. 

So it went. The longer he tramped the 
streets, the more bitter grew his disgust for 
himself and the greater his yearning. It was 
a long while before he turned, in desperation, 
and strode back whence he had come. Having 
yielded, he hurried now as if to flee from that 
small voice that had addressed him so insis- 
tently. He was deaf at last. This was his wed- 
ding-night. 

The light in his room was burning when he 
stumbled blindly up the stairs and opened the 
door: Catherine rose to her feet and faced him 
and he realized of a sudden that she had been 
waiting in dread and in suspense these two 
hours or more. Fatigue had drained the color 
from her cheeks, her body drooped. But she 
drew herself up with an effort: she held her 


Leslie may believe his marriage has settled his problem, as far 
as Rose 1s concerned; but he finds himself in the midst of a 
tempest when, in the June Instalment, he returns to Evergreen 
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For the Girl Back Home (Continued from page 97) 


Jim stole down from the nest of boulders 
where he had been waiting, and cut loose the 
animals at the ironwood. Then he went back 
to his hiding-place. 

The rattle of hoofs reached Dick’s ears. He 
turned and for some moments he stood, uncer- 
tain, watching the horse and mule as they 
trotted across the Little Mesa of the Dead 
snuffing the air with eager, uplifted muzzles. 
Then he came down the dry wash and followed 
them for half a mile. Once he ran, and after 
that he sat beside a clump of greasewood until 
the blazing plain ceased to revolve and the 
naked mountains stopped their dancing. 
When he arose he noticed one of the crosses of 
little stones upon the arid earth. He stared at 
it and gradually became conscious of other 
graves. He. was surrounded by them. 

Then he began to realize that the desert is 
always waiting to ambush a man the moment 
he makes one mistake. . And panic came upon 
him. He fought it off and started back toward 
the water-hole. He stumbled as he climbed 
among the boulders in the wash. Sometimes, 
as men do when the first of thirst’s three 
stages reaches its climax, he talked aloud. 
Sometimes he heard his own hoarse voice, as 
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hands at her side and he saw them clench, He 
noticed, too, that she had changed her ney 
dress, her wedding-gown, for the peasant coe. 
tume in which he had first seen her and for, 
moment he could not understand why, 

They faced each other silently. ‘His 
was hawk-like, hungry, and she met it without 
flinching, but a flush slowly climbed into he 
cheeks. It was a flush of embarrassment, of 
shame. Nevertheless, she did not shrink nor 
cower nor evade his look; her attitude was one 
of hopeless surrender to the inevitable. He be. 
gan to realize dimly what he had caused this 
girl to endure the while he walked the streets 
trying selfishly to master himself. Plainly she 
was ready to meet the consequences of her bar. 
gain, but—he could divine the cost involved, 
Hatten felt a queer throb in his breast, and 
resentment flared up in him at his own com. 
passion. If only she were frightened or defiant 
or shy or panic-stricken! Anything! But her 
was despair, self-sacrifice; before her stony 
face he averted his eyes. 

The girl was game. What a beast he was! 
Peasant or queen, she was a woman, a maid, 
and those sober garments of hers were sacr.- 
ficial robes. She had put them on as a prisoner 
dons his somber gallows clothes. , 

He found himself mumbling an apology for 
his delay. He could not bear to look at her be. 
cause of that sudden ache in his throat. Poor, 
helpless kid! Poor, ignorant, frightened child! 
Her bargain, indeed! He had pressed the 
bayonet to old Ivan’s throat and he hated him. 
self for having done-so. 

There was an extra blanket folded at the foot 
of the bed; this he took and spread upon the 
couch in the corner. He took one of the pil- 
lows, too, conscious all the while that Catherine 
was following his every movement with a queer, 
intense expression of disbelief. 

“Good night,” he said finally, pausing with 
his hand upon the light button. 

“Good night!” Her voice was faint and it 
quavered, broke. 

“You must be very tired. 
stayed away so long.” 

There was a click: the room was in darkness. 
He went to his couch. 

After a while he heard her move, heard the 
bed creak under her weight, and a long while 
later he heard muffled sobs. He felt the im- 
pulse to speak some word of comfort but feared 
to trust his voice. After all, what comfort 
could he give? 

What an idiot he had made of himself! 






























































I’m sorry I- 


if it were another’s, gabbling on of ice-cold 
drinks foaming in long glasses; of a 

spring back East, and of the pool where he 
used to go swimming when he was a little boy. 

He came to the first tank and as he passedit, 
“No water there,” he told himself. “That's 
right. It’s the third tank.” 

The other two lay in the solid rock thre 
hundred feet or so above. The hot winds o 
many seasons had polished the granite # 
smooth as ice in places. He clim fell 
and climbed again. The sun’s rays lashed him 
and he tore his shirt wide open at the breast. 
A moment later he ripped it off and flung't 
from him. He reached the third tank and sto 
for a long time in the blinding sun glare gazing 
dully into the shadows beneath the ov 
At last he opened his bleeding lips and ut 
a single cry. The voices of the ravels 
answered from the ironwood. __ : 

To one without some personal interest in the 
end, this last act which was now ) 
would have been aaqgeusnoggenc For it co 
of the same thing, over and over. 
trying to climb the sides of a deep glass bed 
gives just such an entertainment as Dick § 
all through that blazing afternoon. But 
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‘Dance the 
Parisian Tango 
like Maurice 





The Start 





MAURICE 
Premier dancer of the 
world, fresh from 

European triumphs. 


FREE 
How to Become a 
Wonderful Dancer 


“The Parisian Tango 
and How to Follow”, 
afascinating new book- 
let by Maurice, giv- 
ing complete, easily 
understood instruc- 
tions for the newest 
steps danced in the 

shionable New York 
Night Clubs. Coupon 
below brings it with a 

merous container of 
Babex the wonderful 
new SAFE toilette 
powder. Just add 10c 
to cover mailing, etc. 
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at New York’s Smavtest Supper Clubs 


... where the best dressed women in America flock nightly. 
Here charm reigns supreme..... captivating, immac- 
ulate charm, “‘more to be coveted than mere beauty’ 








Step Two . 





The Side Step 


Siieiiesien 


a fascinating mystery is revealed 


ere dances they sat 
there chatting.... 
“To look at you, Peggy, one 
would never guess you ha 
been dancing for three hours. 
You're so fresh and sweet. How 
do you do it?” 
“Special secret, Ann... but 
don’t you really know?” 

7 7 7 
Peggy's secret is known... 
and to thousands of the most 
smartly dressed women in 
America 
It is an amazing new SAFE 
toilette powder, called Babex. 
Soft ...white...caressing...it in- 
stantly banishes offensive per- 
spiration, neutralizes all odor 


and leaves the skin delight- 
fully cool and refreshed for 
hours and hours. 

Unlike other preparations, 
Babex is distinctly pleasant to 
use. It is absolutely harmless, 
endorsed by physicians. 

Try Babex with our compli- 














ments. Simply fill out and mail 
the coupon below, and we will 
gladly send you a generous 
container of Babex with a 
fascinating new booklet by 
Maurice on the smartest new 
dance steps. Simply include 
10c to cover mailing, etc. A. 
P. Babcock Co., Dept. C-10, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





A. P. BABCOCK CO., Dept. C-10 
sot Fifth Avenue, New York 

Please send me the new dance |} 
booklet by Maurice and generous |; 
container of Babex. I enclose roc | 
to cover mailing, etc. 
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Dog Saves His Master 
“SAULT STE. MARIE, Ont., Jan. 29, 1927 


After a terrific struggle against adverse Prince a dog as 
loyal as he is strong, swam to the shore of Michipicoten 
near here, dragging in tow his master in a canoe. 


ARDLY a day goes by but the papers 
H chronicle a new dog hero. If you have a 

dog, you have a faithful friend that de- 
serves your care. 


Save Your Dog 


You do not have to be an expert on dogs to know 
how to care for your dog and treat his ailments. 
You need only be a dog-lover, thinking enough of 
your dog to write for this information. Every 





dog-owner can, without 

cost, find out how to treat 

dog diseases. Moreover, | All puppies should be 
there are safe and effec- pateadigresocinhn Oo th it 
tive remedies for every | RO¥,save mm Bee 
dog ailment, and you can | page 15 in Polk Mil- 
easily find out when and | ler’s Dog Book. 
how to use them. 








Famous Dog Book Free 


Guided by fifty years’ experience our staff of 
expert veterinarians has compiled ,a book of in- 
tense interest to dog-owners. I. tells the symp- 
toms of dog ailments and explains fully the best 
treatments for each. It explains proper methods 
of feeding and breeding. It is written in clean- 
explicit, non-technical language. It contains a 
unique Symptom Chart, making it easy to tell 
what’s the matter with 
. your dog. It is revised 
yearly and kept strictly 
up-to-date, and has been 
used as a guide by millions 
owners. It has saved 
the lives of thousands of 
valuable dogs. A copy 
will be sent free to anyone 
who cares enough for his 
dog to write for it. 





and gener: - 
ness at this time with 
Sergeant's Condition 
Pills. Page 20 inthe 
Dog Book. 








Expert Advice, Free 


If your dog develops a condition that puzzles you, 
we urge you to write us, stating fully age, breed, 
sex and all symptoms. Our 
own skilled veterinarian 
and his staff will answer 





At this time of year, 
watchcloselyfor 
of distemper, 





personally. Complete in- 4 
structions for care and | described on page2! 
treatment will be sent you | of the Dog Book. Use 
promptly without any a Distem- 


charge. 





Sergeant’s Dog Medicines, 
standard for over 50 years, 
are sold by dealers every- 
where. If you cannot ob- 
tain them, write us direct. 
Address Polk Miller Prod- 
ucts Corporation, 1162 W. 
Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
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ravens, who had watched this spectacle as 
many times as there were crosses on the Little 
Mesa of the Dead, had-anticipations of their 
own to hold them to the finale, and the solitary 
man who crouched behind a rock was kept here 
by a deeper hunger.than theirs. 

The gorge was like a funnel and Dick looked 
pitifully small down there in the narrow neck 
beneath the cliffs of polished granite. Some- 
times he selected a crevice in the rock and 
climbed slowly, clinging to its sides with bleed- 
ing fingers, wedging his knees against the 
crack’s sharp angle, until it dwindled to a 
threadlike fissure, where he hung—a speck 
against the smooth, hard surface of the moun- 
tain—and after some moments began to slide, 
first an inch and then a foot and finally, with a 
rush, to the bottom. Sometimes he started 
upward at a swift bhind run, to slacken after 
a few yards and fall. Always the ending 
of the struggle was the same—an interval of 
stillness broken only by the voices of the 
ravens, while he remained motionless on the 
bare rock and the white hot sun-rays sucked 
the moisture from his body. 

So he kept on while reason died and the 
watcher among the rocks hard by the graves 
on the Little Mesa of the Dead saw him fling 
his garments from him; until he stood stark 
naked in the sun glare. The blood had ceased 
to flow from his torn fingers; the lacerations 
of the rocks were as wounds in dead flesh; his 
face had grown like an old man’s; his swollen 
tongue had shriveled and was as black as his 
cracked lips. The mountains leaped and danced 
before his bloodshot eyes. And the terror of 
the desert was upon him. 

The twilight came down; he turned to flee. 
And as he staggered in slow zigzags down the 
wash, the fear of this savage land was like a 
revelation written in white-hot letters on his 
brain. Whatever else came to his mind, of 


‘fancy or reality, it always remained. 


Time had no meaning to him now, nor dis- 
tance nor direction. There were moments 
when he knew that the strange roaring which 
he heard was his own breathing; and that the 
voices of the ravens were floating down to him 
through the dusk. Once he found that he had 
fallen and again he sank down seeking some 
coolness for his fevered body in the sand. And 
once he slept—or swooned. 

Then it seemed to him that he had escaped; 
that he was seeing round green hills and the 
wide-branched elms and basswoods in the little 
town; that he could hear the water of the river 
muttering against the moist bank, and Annie’s 
voice. Her face was before him, and the 
fragrance of the lilacs and the apple blossoms 
was heavy on the air. He looked into her eyes 
and begged for water. 


When he awoke, the night had come. The 
yellow stars were shining softly in the velvet 
sky. The mountains stood forth against the 
horizon as black asink. He cried aloud, for the 
fear was still upon him, and he would ‘have 
risen to his feet and fled if someone had not 
held him down. 

“Drink this.” He heard the words but the 
fluid ‘seemed as dry as ashes in his blackened 
mouth. 

So through the night he took the water which 
Jim doled between his arid lips. And gradually 
his strength began its slow return, until he saw 
the wagon and the barrels and the objects in 
the camp, and his two animals munching baled 
hay beside Jim’s span of mules. But of these 
things and how they had come to be in this 
place, he did not ask. For it was broad day. 
light and the desert was glaring into his face, 
One thing was on his mind; no others mattered 
now. 

“T want to go home.” 

Again and again he uttered the cry, like a 
frightened child. All of that day and duri 
the long journey while the wagon rattled 
slowly northward to the stage station, he could 
think of nothing else. He listened to Jim’s 
story—how he had learned that the lower 
tanks had gone dry, and so had come to rescue 
him—and asked one question at its end. 

“Will you help me to get home?” 

On the evening when he climbed into the 
eastbound stage, he thanked Jim once again; 
then drew the curtains tight to shut out the 
sight of the desert and closed his eyes to make 
this doubly sure. 

The next day, driving down to Yuma with 
his twenty mules, Jim stopped where El 
Camino Diablo-joins the Gila road. Here at 
the forks of the two trails he placed a sign 
which he had made the night before. It read: ° 


NO WATER AT. TINAJOS ALTOS 
IN THE LOWER TANKS. 


When he had heaped the last stone about 
the post of gnarled mesquite, he mounted his 
nigh wheeler and cried- out to the lead mule, 
Then as the long spans plodded slowly onward, 
cloaked in a cloud of fine gray dust, the 
animals and the road and the silent land about 
him seemed to vanish from his eyes. He was 
seeing the round green bluffs, the vistas of 
velvet lawn and lilac bushes in full bloom. 
Annie’s face came before him, delicate in its 
coloring as the petals of the apple blossoms. 
He could:see the glad light in her eyes when 
Dick would come up the street beneath the 
spreading elms and basswoods. And, for all 
the pain which the vision brought to his heart, 
there was a satisfaction that he had done this 
thing for her down at Tinajos Altos. 





Hurry Kane (Continued from page 55) 


get excited, but that we better move out.” 

“You fool!” yelled Johnny and run to the 
phone. 

They was no gag about it. The hotel had 
really caught fire in the basement and every- 
body was being warned to take the air. Johnny 
tossed some of his stuff in a bag and started 
out, telling Kane to follow him quick. Hurry 
got out in the hall and then remembered that 
he had left his gal’s picture on the dresser and 
went back after it. Just as he turned towards 
the door again, in dashed a dame with a kimono 
throwed over her nightgown. It was Evelyn 
Corey herself, almost in the flesh. 

“Oh, please!” she said, or screamed. “Come 
and help me carry my things!” 

Well, here was once that the name “Hurry” 
was on the square. He dropped his own suit- 
case and was in her room in nothing and no- 
fifths. He grabbed her four pieces of hand 
baggage and was staggering to the hall with 
them when a bellhop bounced in and told them 
the danger was over, the fire was out. 

This seemed to be more of a disappointment 


| than Evelyn could stand. Anyway, she fainted 
| —onto a couch—and for a few minutes she was 


too unconscious to do anything but ask Kane 
to pour her a drink. He also poured hi 

one and settled down in the easy chair like he 
was there for the day. But by now she had 
come to and got a good look at him. 

“T thank you very much,” she said, “and 
I’m so exhausted with all this excitement that 
I think I’ll go back to bed.” 

Kane took this hint and got up. | 

“But ain’t I going to see you again?” he 
asked her. ise 

“I’m afraid not,” says Evelyn. “I’m_leaving 
here this evening and I’ll be getting ready from 
now till then.” 

“Where are you headed for?” Kane asked 
her. 

“For home, New York,” she said. 

“Can’t I have your address?” said Kane. 

“Why, yes,” said Evelyn without batting aa 
eye. “TI live at the Ritz.” P 

“The Ritz!” says Kane. where I’m 
going to live, if they ain’t filled up.” 4 

“How wonderful!” said Evelyn. ‘Then 
we'll probably see each other every day. 

Kane beat-it down to the dining-room and 
straight to Dave’s table. 
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Gives Your Hair 


Extreme Loveliness = 


Makes Modern Styles of Hair Dress Most Attractive 


Brings Out All the Natural Life, Wave and Lustre. 
Gives that Wonderful Gloss and Silky Sheen 


which makes Your Hair so much admired. 


HE simplicity of the bob, and the 
modern styles of hair dress, make 
beautiful hair a necessity. 
The simple, modern styles of today are 
effective ONLY when the hair itself is 
beautiful. 


Luckily, beautiful hair is now easily ob- 
tained. It is simply a matter of shampooing. 
Proper shampooing makes it soft and 
silky. It brings out all the real life and 
lustre, all the natural wave and color and 
leaves it fresh-looking, glossy and bright. 

Proper shampooing, however, means more 
than just washing your hair—it means thor- 
ough cleansing. 
_ The hair and scalp are constantly secret- 
ing oily, gummy substances, which catch the 
dust and dirt and cause the hair to become 
coated. This coating dulls the hair and there- 
fore hides its life and lustre. It covers the 
natural color and beauty of the hair and pre- 






MULSIFIED 


vents it from showing. To 
have beautiful hair you 
must prevent this coat- 
ing from accumulating. 

This cannot be done 
with ordinary soaps not 
adapted for the purpose. 
Besides, the hair cannot 
stand the harsh effect of 
free alkali which is com- 
mon in ordinary soaps. The free alkali soon 
dries the scalp, makes the hair brittle and 
ruins it. 

That is why thousands of women, every- 
where, use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 
This clear, pure and entirely greaseless 
| an brings out all the real beauty of the 
,air and cannot possibly injure. It does not 
dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no 
matter how often you use it. 


A Simple, Easy Method 


id you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your hair look, just follow 
this simple method. 

First, wet the hair and scalp in clear, warm 
water. Then apply a little 
Mulsified cocoanut oil | 
shampoo, rubbing it in 
thoroughly all over the 
scalp, and all through the 
hair. 





so as to loosen the dandruu 
and small particles of dust and 
dirt that stick to the scalp. 

After rubbing in the rich, 
creamy Mulsified lather, give 
the hair a good rinsing. Then 
use another application of 
Mulsified, again working up 
a lather and rubbing it in 
briskly as before. 

After the final washing, 
rinse the hair and’ scalp in at 
least two changes of clear, 
fresh, warm water. This is 
very important. 


Just Notice the Difference 


OU will notice the difference in your 
hair even before it is dry, for it will be 
delightfully soft and silky. 

If you want beautiful, well-kept hair, make 
it a rule to set a certain day each week for 
a Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. This regu- 
lar weekly shampooing will keep the scalp 
soft and the hair fine and silky, bright, 
glossy, fresh-looking and easy to manage— 
and it will be noticed and admired by every- 
one. 

You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter, anywhere in the world. 

A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


se cael eal eatin cai. se els So cae ue Sell cise “fe me’ aay 
Mail This Coupon and Try it FREE  27-M-24 ] 
THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 


1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio ] 


Please send me a generous supply of ‘“‘Mulsified” FREE, all charges ] 
aid. Also your booklet entitled ‘“Why Proper Shampooing is BEAUTY | 
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| INSURANCE 

Two or three teaspoon- | 

fuls will make an abun- Nome 
dance of rich, creamy I Address._..-.-.--..-.--- 
lather. Thisshould berub- [| .. 

{ City or Town........ 


bed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the fingertips, 


COCOARY TT: OLL 


In Canada address, THE R. L. WATKINS CO., 462 Wellington St,, West, Toronto, 2-Ont. 
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Never exactly 
sick—never 
entirely well 


When even parties seem a drag and 
daily duties leave you listless and let- 
down— Auto-Intoxication may be wear- 
ing you out and sapping your strength. 


Follow a woman through an average day. 
Think of her worries and cares, of her social 
obligations and the hundred petty duties that 
clamor persistently for her time and attention. 

Borrowing tomorrow’s energy for today’s 
tasks, the busy wife and mother is a flagrant 
offender against the rules of careful eating, 
prudent exercise and those daily habits which 
she strives to implant in her family. 

Such neglect of Nature’s a-b-c’s of health 
leads most frequently to stoppage of waste 
products in the intestines. And when waste 
materials do not quickly pass out of the body 
they ferment ond set up poisons which are 
carried through the body by the blood — 
causing Auto-Intoxication (self-poisoning). 

Self-poisoning shows itself in dull head- 
aches, weariness, indigestion, irritability. It 
causes thousands of women to feel “never 
exactly sick, never entirely well.” 

To combat Auto-Intoxication, “stoppage” 
must be swept away. To do this Sal Hepatica 
is the safe and approved standby. Sal Hepatica 
stimulates the natural secretion of water in 
the intestines and flushes them clear. It is a 
delicately balanced combination of several 
salines with sodium phosphate, and the practi- 
cal equivalent of the “cure” at the ous 
springs of Europe. 

Dissolved in a tumblerful of water, Sal 
Hepatica makes a sparkling, palatable drink. 
You may take it on arising, or if you prefer, 
half an hour before any meal. 

Send for booklet telling about Auto-Intoxi- 
cation and its effect upon beauty and health. 
For booklet please address 

BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 


Dept. E-57, 71 West St. 
New York City 


Sal 


epatica 
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“Boss,” he said, “I’ve changed my mind.” 

“Your what!’ says Dave. 

he | mind,” says Kane. “I’ve decided to 
stick.” 

It was all Dave could do not to kiss him. But 
he thought it was best to act calm. 

“That’s fine, Hurry!’ he said. “And I'll see 
that you get that extra five hundred bucks.” 
‘What five hundred bucks?” says Kane. 

“The five hundred I promised you if you’d 
stay,”’ says Dave. 

“T hadn’t heard about it,” said Kane. “But 
as long as I ain’t going home, I’m in no rush 
for money. Though I’m liable to need it,” he 
says, “as soon as we hit New York.” 

And he smiled the silliest smile you ever seen. 


I don’t have to tell you that he didn’t live at 
the Ritz. Or that Evelyn Corey didn’t live 
there neither. He found out she hadn’t never 
lived there, but he figured she’d intended to 
and had to give it up because they didn’t have 
a suite good enough for her. 

I got him a room in my boarding-house in the 
Bronx and for the first few days he spent all his 
spare time looking through city directories 
and different telephone directories and bother- 
ing the life out of Information, trying to locate 
his lost lady. It was when he had practically 
give up hope that he told me his secret and 
asked for help. 

“She’s all I came here for,” he said, “and if I 
can’t find her, I ain’t going to stay.” 

Well, of course if you went at it the right 
way, you wouldn’t have much trouble tracing 
her. Pretty near anybody in the theatrical 
business, or the people that run the big night 
clubs, or the head waiters at the hotels and 
restaurants—they could have put you on the 
right track. The thing was that it would be 
worse to get ahold of her than not to, because 
she’d have give him the air so strong that he 
would have caught his death of cold. 

So I just said that they was no question but 
what she had gone away somewheres, maybe 
to Europe, and he would hear from her as soon 
as she got back. I had to repeat this over and 
over and make it strong or he’d have left us 
flatter than his own feet before he pitched two 
games. As it was, we held him till the end of 
May without being obliged to try any tricks, 
but you could see he was getting more impa- 
tient and restless all the while and the situation 
got desperate just as we were starting on our 
first trip West.. He asked me when would we 
hit St. Louis and I told him the date and said: 

‘What do you want to know for?” 

“Because,” he says, “I’m going home from 
there.” 

I repeated this sweet news to Dave and Kid 
Farrell. We finally called in Bull Wade and it 
was him that saved the day. You remember 
Bull had faked up a note from Evelyn to Kane 
down at Fort Gregg; now he suggested that he 
write some more notes, say one every two or 
three weeks, sign her name to them, send them 
to Bull’s brother in Montreal and have the 
brother mail them from there. It was a kind 
of a dirty, mean thing to do, but it worked. 
The notes all read about the same— 

“Dear Mr. Kane:—I am keeping track of 
your wonderful pitching and looking forward to 
seeing you when I return to New York, which 
will be early in the fall. I hope you haven’t 
forgotten me.” 

And so on, signed “Your friend and admirer, 
Evelyn Corey.” 

Hurry didn’t answer only about half of them 
as it was a real chore for him to write. He ad- 
dressed his answers in care of Mr. Harry Wade, 
such and such a street number, Montreal, and 
when Bull’s brother got them, he forwarded 
them to Bull, so he’d know if they was any- 
thing special he ought to reply to. 

The boys took turns entertaining Kane 
evenings, playing cards with him and staking 
him to picture shows. Johnny Abbott done 
more than his share. You see the pennant 
meant more to Johnny than to anybody else; 
it meant the world’s series money and a fall 
wedding, instead of a couple of years’ wait. 
And Johnny’s gal, Helen Kerslake, worked, 
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too. She had him to her house to supper— 
when her folks were out—and made him fee} 
like he was even handsomer and more impor. 
tant than he thought. She went so far as to 
and get some of her gal friends to play vith, 
him, but he always wanted to pet and that was 
a little too: much. 

Well, if Kane hadn’t stuck with us ang 
turned out to be the marvel he is, the White 
Sox would have been so far ahead by the 
Fourth of July that they could have sat in the 
stand the rest of the season and let the Bloomer 
Girls play in their place. But Hurry had their 
number from the first time he faced them til] 
the finish. Out of eleven games he worked 
against them all last year, he won ten and the 
other was a nothing to nothing tie. And look 
at the rest of his record! As I recall it, he took 
part in fifty-eight games. He pitched forty. 
three full games, winning thirty-six, losing five 
and tying two. And Lord knows how many 
games he saved! He had that free, easy side. 
arm motion that didn’t take much out of him 
ane could pitch every third day and be at 

S 


st. 

But don’t let me forget to credit myself with 
an assist. Late in August, Kane told me he 
couldn’t stand it no longer to just get short 
notes from the Corey gal and never see her, and 
when we started on our September trip West, 
he was going to steal a week off and run up to 
Montreal; he would join us later, but he must 
see Evelyn. Well, for once in my life I had an 
idear hit me right between the eyes. 

The Yuma gal, Minnie Olson, had been writ- 
ing to him once a week and though he hardly 
ever wrote to her and seemed to only be think- 
ing of Corey, still I noticed that he could hardly 
help from crying wher. Minnie’s letters came, 
So I suggested to Dave that he telegraph Min- 
nie to come East and visit with all her expenses 
paid, wire her money for her transportation, 
tell her it would be doing Kane a big favor as 
well as the rest of us, and ask her to send Kane 
a telegram, saying when she would reach New 
York, but to be sure and never mention that 
she, wasn’t doing it on her own hook. 

Two days after Dave’s message was sent, 
Kane got a wire from El Paso. She was on her 
way and would he meet her at the Pennsylvania 
Station on such and such a date. I never seen 
a man as happy as Hurry was when he read 
that telegram. 

“T knew she was stuck on me,” he said, “but 
I didn’t know it was that strong. She must 
have worked in a store or something since 
spring to save up money for this trip.” 

You would have thought he’d never heard 
of or seen a gal by the name of Evelyn Corey. 

Minnie arrived and was just what we er 
pected: a plain, honest, good-hearted, small- 
town gal, dressed for a masquerade. We had 
supper with her and Kane her first night in 
town—I and Johnny and Helen. She was 
trembling like a leaf, partly from excitement 
over being in New York and amongst strangers, 
but mostly on account of seeing the big sap 
again. He wasn’t no sap to her and I wi 
they was some dame would look at me the way 
she kept looking at Hurry. 

The next morning Helen took her on a shop- 
ping tour and got her fixed up so cute that you 
couldn’t hardly recognize her. In the after 
noon she went to the ball game and seen Kane 
shut the Detroit club out with two hits. 

When Hurry got a glimpse of her in her Fifth 
Avenue clothes, he was proud as if he had 
bought them himself and it didn’t seem to occur 
to him that they must have cost more than she 
could have paid. ; 

Well, with Kane happy and no danger of him 
walking out on us, all we had to worry 
was that the White Sox still led us by three 
games, with less than twenty left to play. 
the schedule was different than usual—we 
to wind up with a Western trip and play our 
last thirteen games on the road. I and Johnny 
and Dave was talking it over one day 
three of us agreed that we would be suckers not 
to insist-on Miss Olson going along. But Dave 
wondered if she wouldn’t feel funny, being 
only girl. 
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Would an unscented June 
be truly June to you? 


Is your response to fragrance keen or dull? 


What does the word “June” make you 
| ae think of? Some will think only of “pretty 
Ld * days” and outdoor games. Others will 
think of brilliant color, grasses green and 
'. trees a-blossom—yet remain “blind” to 





é. 
= the real June. 
For it is to those gifted with perceptive 
~~ y nostrils that June yields her rarest charm. 


These will think of flower-fragrance; of the 
perfume rather than the color of blossoms; 
of sweet woodland scents and a whiff of 
honeysuckle in a twilight breeze. 

These scent-conscious people are acutely 
sensitive to impression through odor. An 
agreeable scent literally delights them. Its 
absence leaves them vaguely dissatisfied. 
A faint odor hovering about a package of 
old love letters brings back other days more 
vividly than a picture. They revel in the 
natural scents—of driftwood burning in a 


THIS FREE SAMPLE CAKE WILL PLEASE YOU 
—OR LEAVE YOU INDIFFERENT 


To help you test your responsiveness to the magical allure 
of scent in the intimate things you use, we will send you free 
of charge a generous sample cake of Cashmere Bouquet 
Soap together with a book of valuable beauty secrets, called, 

Nature’s Way to Lovely Skin.” The advice in this book is 
endorsed by a famous skin specialist. Send coupon today. 


35 cents at drug stores. Cashmere Bouquet is “Hard- 
Milled,” and one cake lasts a very long time. 
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fireplace, of a bake-shop when the ovens are 
opening, of a bath in a flower-essence soap. 

The flower-essences which make Cash- 
mere Bouquet so delightful to well-bred 
nostrils also aid in the cleansing action of 
the soap—their presence gives to Cashmere 
lather a finer detergent quality. 

It seems strange to mention dirt in the 
same breath with a soap so dainty and de- 
lightful as Cashmere Bouquet, but the 
essences make Cashmere Bouquet remark- 
ably effective in loosening and removing 
from the skin and pores every clogging par- 
ticle that stands in the way of a smooth, 
soft,andimmaculately beautifulcomplexion. 

If your nose is perceptive to the sensuous 
joys of agreeable scent, you will find in 
Cashmere Bouquet Soap an individual sat- 
isfaction which less sensitive people will 


never know. 
7 


Est. 1806 
FREE SAMPLE 


Colgate & Company 

(Dept. 30-E), 581 Fifth Avenue, New York 
In Canada, Colgate & Co., Ltd., 72 St. Ambroise Street, 
Montreal. 

Please send me, free, a sample-size cake of Cashmere 
Bouquet Soap and a copy of “‘Nature’s Way to Lovely 
Skin.” 
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Enchanting realms that only 
the canoeist can know 


It’s great to paddle up some slow meander- 
ing stream in a sturdy “Old Town Canoe.” 
It’s great to get away from the noise and 
confusion of the highway, to travel slowly 
and easily amid the cooling shade of over- 


hanging trees. On streams and lakes there 
are enchanting realms that only the canoeist 
can know. 

Why not plan to buy an “Old Town” 
this summer? Truly you cannot get a finer 
canoe or a better looking one. For ‘Old 
Towns” are patterned after actual Indian 
models. They are sleek, fast and remark- 
ably light in weight. And “Old Town 
Canoes” are low in price. $58 up. From 
dealer or factory. 

Free illustrated catalog gives prices and 
complete information about sailing canoes, 
square stern canoes for outboard motors, 
dinghies, etc. Write today. O.p Town CaNnoE 
Co., 1705 Main St., Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old Town Canoes” 





“Tl make my gal go, too,” said Johnny. 

And that’s the way it was fixed. 

We opened in St. Louis and beat them two 
out of three. Olds was trimmed, but Carney 
and Kane both won. We didn’t gain no ground, 
because the White Sox grabbed two out of 
three from Washington. We made a sweep of 
our four games in Detroit, while the Sox was 
winning three from Philadelphia. That moved 
us up to two and a half games from first place. 
We beat Cleveland three straight, Kane licking 
them 6 to 1 and holding Carney’s one-run lead 
through the eighth and ninth innings of an- 
other game. At the same time, Chicago took 
three from Boston. 

So we finally struck old Chi, where the fans 
was already counting the pennant won, two 
and a half games behind and three to go— 
meaning we had to win all three or be sunk. 

I told you how Kane had the Chicago club’s 
number. But I didn’t tell you how Eddie 
Brainard had been making a monkey of us. He 
had only worked against us six times and had 
beat us five. His other game was the nothing 
to nothing tie with Hurry. Eddie is one sweet 
pitcher and if he had been the horse for work 
that Kane was, that last series wouldn’t have 
got us nowheres. But Eddie needs his full rest 
and it was a cinch he wouldn’t be in there for 
more than one game and maybe part of an- 
other. 

In Brainard’s six games against us, he had 
give us a total of four runs, shutting us out 
three times and trimming us 3 to 2, 4 to 1 and 
2 to 1. As the White Sox only needed one 
game, it was a cinch that they wouldn’t start 
Eddie against Kane, who was so tough for 
them, but would save him for Carney or Olds, 
whichever one worked first. Carney hadn’t 
been able to finish a game with Chicago and 
Olds’ record wasn’t much better. 

Well, we was having breakfast in our hotel 
the morning we got in from Cleveland, and 
Kane sent for Dave to come to the table where 
him and Johnny Abbott and the two gals was 
eating. 

“Boss,” he says, “I’m thinking of getting 
married and so is Johnny here, but they ain’t 
neither of us can do it, not now anyway, unless 
we grab some of that world’s series jack. And 
we can’t get into the series without we win 
these three games. So if I was managing this 
ball club, I’d figure on that and know just how 
to work my pitchers.” 

“Maybe I’ve thought about it a little my- 
self,” says Dave. “But I’d like to listen to 
your idears.” 

“All right,” says Kane. “I’d start Kane 
today, and I’d start Kane tomorrow, and I’d 
start Kane the day after that.” 

“My plan is a little different,” said Dave. 
“Of course you start today, and if you win, 
why, I want to play a joke on them tomorrow. 
I intend to start Olds so they’1l start Brainard. 
And if the game is anywheres near close at the 
end of the third or fourth innings, you’re going 
in. It will be too late for them to take Brain- 
ard out and expect him to be as good the third 
day. And if we win that second game, why, 
you won’t have to beg me to pitch the last one.” 

You'll think I’m getting long-winded, but 
they ain’t much more to tell. You probably 
heard the details of those first two games even 
if you was on the Other Side. Hurry beat them 
the first one, 7 to 1, and their one run was my 
fault. Claymore was on second base with two 
men out in the sixth innings. King hit a foul 
ball right straight up and I dropped it. And 
then he pulled a base-hit inside of Bull, and 
Claymore scored. Olds and Brainard started 
the second game and at the end of our half of 
the fourth innings, the score was one and one. 
Hurry had been warming up easy right along, 
but it certainly was a big surprise to the Chi- 
cago club and pretty near everybody else when 
Dave motioned him in to relieve Olds. The 
White Sox never came close to another run and 
we got to Brainard for one in the eighth, just 
enough to beat him. 

Eddie had pitched his head off and it was a 
tough one for him to lose. But the best part 
of it was, he was through and out of the way. 
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Well, Johnny and Kane had their usual] date 
with the two gals for supper. Johnny was jp 
his bathroom, washing up, when the phone 
rang. Kane answered ‘t, but he talked kind of 
low and Johnny didn’. hear what he was say- 
ing. But when Hurry had hung up, he acted 
kind of nervous and Johnny asked him what 
was the matter. 

“It’s hard luck,” said Kane. “They’s g 
friend of mine from Yuma here, and he’s in 
trouble and I’ve got to go over on the North 


‘Side and see him. Will you take both the 


to supper yourself? Because I may not be back 
till late. And don’t tell Min who I’m going to 
see.” 

“How could I tell her when you ain’t told 
me?” said Johnny. 

“Well,” said Kane, “just tell her I’m wor 
out from working so hard two days in a rowand 
I went right to bed so I’d be all right for to 
morrow.” 

Johnny was kind of worried and tried to coax 
him not to go. But Kane ducked out and 
didn’t come in till midnight. Johnny tried to 
find out where he’d been and what had 
pened, but he said he was too sleepy to 
Just the same, Johnny says, he tossed around 
and moaned all night like he was having a 
nightmare, and he usually slept like a corpse. 

Kane got up early and went down to break- 
fast before Johnny was dressed. But Johnny 
was still worried, and hustled up and ca 
him before he was out of the dining-room. Hi 
was hoping Hurry would explain his getting in 
late and not sleeping. Kane wouldn’t talk, 
though, and still acted nervous. So Johnny 
finally said: 

“Hurry, you know what this game today 
means to me and you ought to know what it 
means to you. If we get trimmed, a lot of peo- 
ple besides ourselves will be disappointed, but 
they won’t nobody be as disappointed as me. 
I wished you’d have had a good sleep last night 
and if you'll take my advice, you'll go up in the 
room and rest till it’s time to go to the ball 
yard. If you’re anywheres near yourself, this 
Chicago club is licked. And for heaven’s sakes, 
be yourself, or your roomy is liable to walk out 
into Lake Michigan tonight so far that I can't 
get back!” 

“T’m myself,”’ says Kane and got up and left 
the table, but not quick enough so that Johnny 
didn’t see tears in his eyes. 

That afternoon’s crowd beat all records and 
I was tickled to death to see it, because Huy 
had always done his best work in front of 
crowds that was pulling against him. He 
warmed up fine and they wasn’t nobody on our 
club, nobody but Kane himself and two others, 
who didn’t feel perfectly confident that we were 
‘Gn? 

The White Sox were starting Sam Bon- 
ner and while he had beat us three or four 
times, we’d always got runs off him, and they'd 
always been lucky to score at all against Kane. 

Bonner went through the first innings with 
out no trouble. And then we got the shock of 
our lives. The first ball Hurry pitched was 
high and outside and it felt funny when I 
caught it. I was used to that old “zip” andl 
could have caught this one in my bare hand. 
Claymore took a cut at the next one and hit it 
a mile to left center for three bases. King hit 
for two bases, Welsh was safe when Dignan 
threw a ground ball into the seats, and Kramer 
slapped one out of the park for a homer. Four 
runs. The crowd was wild and we were wilder. 

You ought to have heard us on that bench. 
“Yellow so-and-so” was the mildest name 
Hurry got called. Dave couldn’t do nothing 
but just mumble and shake his fists at Kane. 
We was all raving and asking each other 
in thunder was going on. Hurry stood in front 
facing us, but he was looking up in the 
and he acted like he didn’t hear one word of 
ee eee his — 

iohnny Abbott pu me aside. 

iste,” he says. “This kid ain’t yellow 
and he ain’t wore out. They’s so 
wrong here.” : 

By this time Dave had found his voice and 
he yelled at Kane: “You so-and-so so-and-s0! 
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You're going to stay right in there and pitch till 
this game is over! And if you don’t pitch like 
you can pitch, I'll shoot you dead tonight just 
gssure as you're a yellow, quitting ——!” 
We'd forgot it was our turn to bat and Hilde- 
was threatening to forfeit the game be- 
fore he could get Bull Wade to go up there. 
Kane still stood in front of us, staring. But 
pretty soon Dave told young Topping to run 
gut to the bull pen and warn Carney and Olds 
toboth be ready. I seen Topping stop a minute 
ide of Kane and look up in the stand 


where Kane was looking. I seen Topping say | 
something to Kane and I heard Kane call hima | 


liar. Then Topping said something more and 


Hurry turned white as a sheet and pretty near | 


fell into the dugout. I noticed his hand shake 
ashe took a drink of water. And then he went 
over to Dave and I heard him say: 

“[’m sorry, Boss. I had a bad inning. But 
Tl be all right from now on.” 

“You'd better!’’ says Dave. 

“Get me some runs is all I ask,” says Kane. 

And the words wasn’t no sooner out of his 
mouth when Bull smacked one a mile over 
€laymore’s head and came into the plate stand- 
ing up. They was another tune on the bench 
pow. We were yelling for blood, and we got it. 
before they relieved Bonner, we’d got to him 
for three singles and a double—mine, if you 
must know—and the score was tied. 
’ Say, if you think you ever seen pitching, you 
aught to have watched Kane cut them through 
there the rest of that day. Fourteen strike- 
outs in the last eight innings! And the only 
man to reach first base was Kramer, when 
Stout dropped an easy fly ball in the fifth. 

Well, to shorten it up, Bull and Johnny Ab- 
bett and myself had some luck against Pierce 
in the seventh innings. Bull and Johnny 
scored and we licked them, 6 to 4. 
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In the club-house, Dave went to Hurry and 


said: 

“Have you got anything to tell me, any ex- 
planation of the way you looked at the start of 
that game?” 

“Boss,”’ said Kane, “I didn’t sleep good last 
night. Johnny will be a witness to that. I felt 
terrible in that first innings. I seemed to have 
lost my ‘fast.’ In the second innings it cam 
back and I was all right.” : 

And that’s all he would say. 

You know how we went ahead and took the 
big series, four games out of five, and how 
Hurry gave them one run in the three games 
he pitched. And now you’re going to know 
what I promised to tell you when we first sat 
down, and I hope I ain’t keeping you from a 
date with that gal from St. Joe. 

The world’s series ended in St. Louis and 
naturally I didn’t come back East when it was 


over. Neither did Kane, because he was going | 
> to Yuma, along with his Minnie. Well, | 
they were leaving the next night, though most | 


of the other boys had ducked out right after the 
fnal game. Hurry called me up at my house 
three or four hours before his train was due to 
leave and asked me would I come and see him 
and give him some advice. So I went to the 
~ and he got me in his room and locked the 


r. 
Here is what he had to say: 
On the night before that last game in Chi, a 
il called him up and it was nobody but our old 
Evelyn Corey. She asked him to come 
out to a certain hotel on the North Side and 
have supper with her. He went because he 
felt kind of sorry for her. But when he seen 
her, he lost his head and was just as nuts about 
her as he’d been at Fort Gregg. She encour- 
aged him and strung him along till he forgot 
all about poor Minnie. Evelyn told him she 
ktiew he could have his pick of a hundred gals 


she was broken-hearted because they was | 


RO chance for her. He asked her what made 

her think that, and she put her handkerchief to 

her eyes and pretended she was crying and that 

drove him wild and he said he wouldn’t marry 
Robody but her. 

she told him they had better forget it, 

was broke now, but had been used to 

, and he promised he would work hard 








“——this luncheon will cost you more, Bill!” 


“I've Said Good-bye to Indigestion!” 


Both buyer and salesman had often lunched together before, but this 
time the buyer said: “Today I’m going to eat heavily.” 


“Great—but where did you get the new appetite?” 
“Well Bill, ’'ve found a way to enjoy bigger and better lunches.” 
“How is that?” said the other. 


“Why you see Inow know how to fix my old enemy— indigestion. I 
just eat a few Life Saver Pep-O-Mints after each meal and presto— 
no more discomfort and suffering. I’ve said ‘Good-bye’ to indigestion.” 


* * * 
Why suffer from indigestion when you can relieve it so easily by using 
the same old method that our grandfathers used—peppermint? 


Use it in this delicious new form—Pep-O-Mint Life Savers; the little 
candy mints with the hole. 


Try them after meals when you first feel that heavy logy feeling coming 
over you or to relieve the irritating distress of indigestion. Pep-O-Mint 
is displayed at all good stores so that you may help yourself. 


Six popular flavors: Pep-O-Mint, Wint-O-Green, Cinn-O-Mon, Lice 
O-Rice, Cl-O-Ve, Vi-O-Let. Five cents a package everywhere. 






They are 


“life savers” 
P.S. Ka? Ow 
Have you tried { Va A 


LIFE SAVER Cian FF 
FRUIT DROPS? er tf 


Three refreshing —_, 5; A 
flavors— Orange, Va J/g 
LemonandLime. “j\ INA 

5c a package. Sl \dee 
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rout Paris - 


HERE'S a certain charm about April Showers perfume that’s as inde- 
CO aribable as air and light and the vague unrest of summer—or the 
adventurous undercurrent of impulsive youth. 
It’s a different perfume—for the fragrance that follows springtime rains is 
different—fresher, gayer—more exhilarating....It is a delectable bouquet! 
Younger women have welcomed April Showers as a spirited departure 
from age-worn traditions—they recognize April Showers as the smart 
perfume of youth. 
CHERAMY, Inc.—New York 


April Showers Face Powder—de- 
lightfully perfumed; five shades— 
75C- 
Permanent Rouge—lasting color 
in cream form, two shades — 50c. 
April Showers Talc—soft, fine, 
generously perfumed—5oc. 
Bath Tablets—effervescent tablets 
that melt in a mist of fragrance; 
twenty-four in jar— $1.00. 
April Showers Perfume— Spring 
bouquets in liquid loveliness— 
$4.00, $2.50, $1.00. 





and save up till he had three or four thousang 
dollars and that would be enough for a start, 

“Four thousand dollars!’ she says. ‘ 
that wouldn’t buy the runs in my stockings 
I wouldn’t think of marrying a man who had 
less than twenty thousand. I would want, 
honeymoon in Europe and we’d buy a car ove 
there and tour the whole continent, and they 
come home and settle down in some nice sup. 
urb of New York. And so,” she says, “Tam 
going to get up and leave you right now because 
I see that my dream won’t never come true” 

She left him sitting in the restaurant and he 
was the only person there outside of the wait. 
ers. But after he’d sat a little while—he wa 
waiting till the first shock of his disappoint. 
ment had wore off—a black-haired bird witha 
waxed mustache came up to him and asked if 
he wasn’t Hurry Kane, the great pitcher. Then 
he said: ‘I suppose you'll pitch again tomor. 
row,” and Kane said yes. 

“T haven’t nothing against you,” says the 
stranger, “but I hope you lose. It will cost me 
a lot of money if you win.” 

“How much?” said Kane. 

“So much,” says the stranger, “that I will 
= you twenty thousand dollars if you get 

at. 


“T can’t throw my pals,” said Kane. 

“Well,” said the stranger, “two of your pals 
has already agreed to throw you.” 

Kane asked him who he referred to, but he 
wouldn’t tell. Kane don’t know yet, but Ido, 
It was Dignan and Stout, our short-stopper and 
first baseman, and you’ll notice they ain’t with 
our club no more. 

Hurry held out as long as he could, but the 
thought of Evelyn and that honeymoon in 
Europe broke him down. He took five thou- 
sand dollars’ advance and was to come to the 
same place and get the balance right after the 


game. 

He said that after Johnny Abbott had give 
him that talk at the breakfast table, he went 
out and rode around-in a taxi so he could cry 
without being seen. 

Well, I’ve told you about that terrible first 
innings. And I’ve told you about young Ti 
ping talking to him before he went down to 

ull pen to deliver Dave’s message to Camey 
and Olds. Topping asked him what he was 
staring at and Hurry pointed Evelyn out to 
him and said she was his gal. 

“Your gal’s grandmother!” said Topping. 
“That’s Evelyn Corey and she belongs to Sam 
Morris, the bookie. If I was you, I’d lay of. 
You needn’t tell Dave, but I was in Ike Bloom's 
at one o’clock this morning, and Sam and she 
were there, too. And one of the waiters told 
me that Sam had bet twenty thousand dollars 
on the White Sox way last spring and had got 
six to one for his money.” : 

Hurry quit talking and I started to baw! him 
out. But I couldn’t stay mad at him, 
when I realized that they was a fifty-three 
hundred-dollar check in my pocket which Fd 
never have had only for him. Besides, they 
ain’t nothing crooked about him. He’s justa 
bone-headed sap. 

“T won’t tell Dave on you,” I said, and Igot 
up to go. 

“Wait a minute,” says Kane. “I confessed, 
so I could ask you a question. I’ve still got 
that five thousand which Morris paid me inad- 
vance. With that dough and the fifty-three 
hundred from the series, I and Min could buy 
ourself a nice little home in Yuma. But do you 
think I should ought to give it back to that 
crook?” > 

a ane 2 —_ you mht to 
split it with young Topping. He was 
good luck!” 


I run acrost Topping right here in town not 
long ago. And the first thing he said be 
“What do you think of that goofey Kane? 
had a letter from him and a check. He said 
the check was what he owed me.” 

“Twenty-five hundred dollars?” I says. 


“Two hundred,” said Topping, “and iT 


ever lent him two hundred or two cents, rl 
roll a hoop from here to Yuma.” 
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The Bacchante 


(Continued from page 87) 


her. I’ve broken a contract and I can’t 
in why—never—not to anybody.” 

“Then let her go ahead and get what she 
can. Don’t defend it. There'll be a lot of 

of course, but all the better for you. 
Itlsend the public to see you—at the Central 
jn Dale’s new play.” 

“h—sometimes I hate the theater!” she 
exclaimed, with violence. 

“Why ever?” : 

“J want to be looked at, if I must be looked 
at, because I’m doing something, something 
interesting, or wonderful, or strange, or beauti- 

doing it as only I can doit. But I hate to 
be looked at, to have people come to stare at 
me because my little boy is dead, or because 
T've been sued in a law court for breaking a 
contract. And if you’re an actress, whatever 
happens to you, however horrible it is, the 
cry always goes up, ‘What a splendid adver- 
figment for her!’ And even you say it. 
Being connected with the theater does people 
am. Oh, it does! It vulgarizes them. It 
makes them inhuman—no, it makes them 
disgustingly human. That’s what it does! 
Itmakes them so human that in the end they’re 

= ” 



















4 say, Miss Morris, don’t foul your own 
Ly 





nest!” 

“T don’t. It’s the nest that will foul me 
if I stay in it.” 

“You don’t mean—you don’t tell me you 


of——” 






“If. I did give up the stage, it wouldn’t 
matter,” she said. “I should be forgotten in a 
month. I’ve only had one success worth 
— of, the one I had in your theater. 

success! I should hardly be remembered 
even for 2 month.” 

“Pl make it so that you’ll be remembered 
in the history of the English stage if you'll 
only put yourself in my hands,” he said. 

“But I’ve got to compensate Carrie first. 
And how can I ever do that? I—I shall have 
to borrow the money.” 

‘Borrow sixteen thousand pounds!” His 
eyes were on her. He thought of the black 
pearls he had given to his wife, paid for out 
of his lucky deal in oil shares. A sudden 
wild inclination seized him, an inclination that 
was foreign to his naturally crafty and calcu- 
lating nature. ‘“‘Whoever’d lend. it to you?” 

She thought of Martin Dale. Perhaps, 
as she did so, her face changed and he read 
the change. Perhaps, as happens now and 
then, for once he was enabled to read her mind 
like a book opened before him. Anyhow, 
hefelt Martin Dale in her, and he said at once: 

“How'd it be if I did?” 

“Don’t laugh at me!” she said, flushing. 
“Let’s go back.” 

“No—see here! Of course as a business 
man I know old Carrie’s no earthly right to 
suck you dry for sixteen thou. But if you’re 
determined on a thing, I know by experience” 
—he gave a wry smile—‘“what a hard head 
you’ve got, and how much use it is talking. 

I lend you the money, I should want 
guarantees.” 

“Guarantees?” 

“Say you’d bind yourself to act for me, in 

and anywhere else we agreed upon, 
fot a term of years, at a fixed salary—oh, 
Td give you a high one, more than I’d give 
anyone ee and hand half that salary over 
to me every week till the debt was paid. 
How'd that be?” 
“But it would take me years and years.” 
you much good at arithmetic?” 
.. But I can understand ordinary 










































“Know how many weeks there are in a 
year? Say I gave you two hundred and fifty 
a week. You’d be worth it to me in 
e and on a world tour.” 
: ‘A world tour?” 
‘With that play of Dale’s that-I’ve got— 
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ew Way 
to Shape the Cuticle - 
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This is the ideal nail. Note the lovely curve 
of the cuticle 


“Remove the dead cuticle -- Supply the missing oils” 


OW you can have nails lovelier than ever before— Northam 
Warren, the authority on the manicure, has added a new 
perfection. With Cutex already being used for removing all dead 
cuticle, he has now especially created two mar- 4 
velous new preparations for the second step, 
to supply the cuticle with its missing oils. 
What a difference either makes. The cuticle un- 
nourished by the oils that keep the rest of the skin 
soft and pliant, dried out by exposure to water and 
weather, becomes charmingly smooth and _ pink. 
Immediately you have the beautiful curve at the 
base of the nail that makes it almond shaped, giving 
an aristocratic length to the finger. 





FIRST 


To have lovely oval nails and 
half moons all dead cuticle 
must first be removed with 
Cutex Remover. 


UT remember your nails can’t look nice if old 
dead cuticle is left clinging to the edges. Even 
the wonderful new Cream or Oil can’t remove that. 
The thing that will remove dead cuticle is just the 
familiar Cutex Cuticle Remover. 
Then supply the lacking oils to the cuticle with 
either of these wonderful new preparations. 


Try this new way to shape the cuticle—first remove the dead 
cuticle—second supply the missing oils. Send toc with coupon be- 
low for the miniature set containing samples for several manicures. 
Or the items separately are 35c. If you live in Canada, address 
Northam Warren, Dept. CC-5,85 St. Alexander St., Montreal, Can. 


Send toc for the new way today 





SECOND 


Then massage in either of the 
marvelous new Cutex prep- 
arations, the Cream or Oil, 
to supply the missing oils. 





I enclose roc for samples of Cutex Cuticle Cream, 
Cutex Cuticle Oil, and Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
together with the other essentials for the manicure. 
NortHaM Warren, Dept. C C-5 
114 West 17th St., New York 
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YBANSsBiny, 
Established 1832 J 


Philadelphia 


ENGAGEMENT RINGS 
WEDDING RINGS 
The Diamond with the “Polished Girdle” 
by reason of greater brilliancy is now 
fashionable for the Engagement Ring 
(Special Photographs upon Request) 


THE GIFT SUGGESTION BOOK 
(mailed upon request} 
illustrating and pricing 
Jewels, Watches, Clocks, Silver, 
China, Glass, Leather 
and Novelties, 
as Produced and Imported by this Establishment 


Bailey Text and Colonial Script 
The now Fashionable Engraving for 


WEDDING INVITATIONS 
(Samples mailed) 





The Chicago Daily News 


School and College Bureau 





Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau 
of The Chicago Daily News saved many 
busy parents and questioning boys and girls 
both time and worry by sending them 
prompt, reliable information about just the 
kind of school they wanted—personal_re- 
quirements as to location and_ tuition 
charges being considered in each individual 
case. 

Again this year many young people will 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school. Why not let us help you? 

The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of, charge to you. 
No need to hurriedly select a school on mere 
hearsay when expert advice can be obtained 
by telephoning, writing, or calling for a 
personal interview at 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 
Dept. C, 15 N. Wells St., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

























» High School 
Course in 
2 Years 


This simplified, complete High School 

Course—specially prepared for home study 
by leading professors—meets all require- 
ments for entrance tocollege, business, and 


20 Other Grins Professions. 
Courses 


neers, Bus- 
iness Men, and Educators ng 
J repare the special instruction 
which you need for success. No matter what 
your inclinations may be, you can’t hope 
te succeed without training. Let 
‘us give you the practical training you need- 
American School 
Drexel Ave. & S8th Street 
Dept. H«514, Chicago 


Money Back When You Finish If Not Satisfied 






































SO Se oe on sw Oe A a eo ON ey ae et OF SP a ae 
School, Dept H-514, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 

Send me full inf tion on the subject checked and 
how you will help me win success in that line. 
osteo Architect «-.Klectrical Engineer 
evened Building Cc i Education 
eoceed Civil Engineer «+... Mach. Shop Practice 
+ Structural Engi ical Ei 

Busi Manager ___......... Steam Engineer 
esol Cc. P. A. & Auditor .... Sanitary & Heating 
vowel per ..... Surveyor & Mapping 
--». Mrattsman & Designer... High Schoo! Graduate 
Name ....... eoccescee 
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for England. You’d undertake to give me 
back, or let me keep back each treasury night, 
a hundred and twenty-five pounds. At that 
rate in a year I’d'be getting from you six 
thousand five hundred pounds. That right?” 

After a long pause, during which Valentine 
frowned under her now wild copper-colored 
hair, she said, ‘I believe so.” 

“Take it from me—it is right. In two 
years I’ve had from you thirteen thousand 
pounds. In less than three years the whole 
debt’s cleared. And mind you, you’d have a 
hundred and twenty-five a week to live on. 
What d’you think of it?” 

“But how could you pay over such a sum 
as sixteen thousand pounds now?” 

“T could do it. I’ve been lucky lately.” 

“But you’d stand out of the interest on it!” 

“Then bind yourself to me by contract 
for five years, and get Dale to let us have the 
world rights of his play. He’ll do it for you. 
And I'll get all my money back and more. 
That play’s a star play. There’s a fortune in 
it with you acting the chief part. You can 
travel in it as Geneviéve Ward—you never 
saw her, did you?” 

“No. But of course I know all about her.” 

“Well, as she traveled ‘Forget-me-not.’ 
We should both come out winners. The only 
trouble is that that cursed old Carrie Geean 
pockets her money at your expense.” 

“That’s nothing! I don’t mind that!” 

“I was wrong about you. Whatever you 
are, you’re no business woman.” 

“TI consider that Carrie is within her rights 
in asking for compensation,” said Valentine. 

“T should like to see her face when she gets 
the check,” said Campion grimly. 
d’you know what she’s going to do, if I know 
anything of her?” 

“What?” Valentine asked, but with only a 
faint show of interest. 

“Let the theater right away at a thumping 
profit rental. You see if I’m not right.” 

“We must go in. The tide’s coming in and 
it will soon be getting dark. And you have 
the long drive back to London.” 

“With your promise in my pocket I shan’t 
grumble about that.” 

“Oh, but I can’t promise tonight,” she said 
quickly, restively. 

“Take your time, then,” he said. “If you 
find you can get the money some other way, 
you'll give me the kick, no doubt.” As he 
said that a strangely bitter, but also a very 
human, an intimately human sound came into 
his voice, and for a moment his large face 
looked almost pathetic in a heavy, jowly 
sort of way. “It seems to me you'll never 
look on me as a human being!’’ he added. 
“But I may be more human than you think.” 

“T ought to be very, very grateful to you,” 
she said. ‘‘For having such belief in me.” 

Campion opened his big mouth. His face 
was suffused with a dull flush beneath his 
drawn-down motor cap, on each side of which 
his large, coarse ears st out prominently. 
He was evidently on the verge of saying some- 
thing violent. But perhaps the inherent 
craftiness of him got hold of him just then. 
For he didn’t speak for a moment. And then 
he only said, ‘“Remember that day in the 
theater when I told you before them all that 
you’d got me beat?” 

“Yes. You made me cry.” 

‘Did I? Did I, though? I never knew that 
before. Made you cry—did I?” Valentine 
nodded without speaking. ‘Well, girl, ever 
since that day I’ve sworn that if ever I put 
my money, bald-headed, on an actress I’d 
put it on you. Give me the chance to do it. 
That’s all I ask.” 
= “I’m grateful to you,” she said, and for the 
first time she spoke with a feeling which made 
him know he had touched her. “But I can’t 
let you know tonight.” 

“T’ll give you a week. If you don’t let me 
know in a week, the thing’s off.” 

“T will let you know in a week. How fast 
the tide’s coming in! It’s racing behind us.” 
She shivered. 

“Cold?” he asked. 





































































She didn’t answer. When she 5 : 
she said, ‘‘Here are the steps.” Poke api 
“Ts she coming back or isn’t she?” 

Trever two days later in the managers’ 
at the London Playhouse. “I’m sick of 
ing about and not knowing what we are o9} 
to do. Besides, the play’s going to noth; 
It was a flash in the pan. No stamina in jt 

“Valentine Morris was the stamina in it 
said Miss Geean dryly. 

Trever flushed angrily. “Well, you’ve seen 
her, I believe. Is she coming back?” 

“No. She’s not coming back.” 

“But what are you going to do about be 
a us gone like this?” 

e Constantine’s play off at on 
get rid of the theater.” 7? 
Trever sat for a moment like a man stunned 
_“Get rid of——” He faltered, then raise 
his voice. “But what about me? What aboy 
my contract? What about my salary?” 

“T’m afraid you'll have to whistle for it” 
said Miss Geean with stony calmness, 

“Qh, come now! You aren’t going to 
out of it like this! I’m in management here~ 

“And a nice mess you’ve made of it! You'y 
driven the woman who drew all the 
out of the theater. She’ll never come bak 
because of your folly. It’s owing to you tht 
she’s left us. You’ve made it impossible for 
her to work with you. Now I know the whok 
truth——” 

“You don’t mean to say she—what did sh 
tell you?” 

“You really wish me to repeat it?” 

The angry flush on Trever’s face grew 
deeper. “If you believe all the lies a jealous 
woman tells you, then——” 

“This play comes off next Saturday,” said 
Miss Geean, interrupting him with biting 
emphasis. ‘And, as I told you, I’m going tp 
let the theater.” 

“Then what am I going to do?” 

‘Whatever you like. I’m afraid you're of 
no further use to me. I back people who 
draw money.” 

“TI can get a hundred pounds a week, and 
more, in any theater in London if I only hold 
up my hand!” 

“Then if I were you I should hold up both 
hands!” said Miss Geean, getting up. 

“Look here, Carrie!’ blustered Trever, 
getting up too and assuming a fierce expression. 
“T shall sue you for breach of contract.” 

“Do so! But I shall be very sorry for you 
when I put Valentine into the witness-box.” 

Trever stared at her without speaking. She 
looked at him with menace in her eyes. 

“Well, are you going to sue me?” 

His eyes fell before hers. A faint smile 
altered her pale round face. 

“Good night!” she said. 
up for next Saturday.” 

She hadn’t bothered to tell Trever that she 
had already got rid of the remainder of her 
lease of the London Playhouse on terms which 
would bring her a handsome profit. 







“The notice goes 


Valentine had had Dale’s letter written i 
Trieste. It had touched her more than any 
of the messages she had received since the 
death of Brian. But till now she hadn't r 
plied to it except by a telegram: “Thank you 
for your dear letter Love—Valentine.” She 
hadn’t felt able to write a letter to 
Besides, she expected him to arrive in 
any day now. But he didn’t come. And 7 
she wanted Dale. She wanted him s iy, 
was uneasy, restless for him. oe 

Campion had given her a week in which,to 
come to a decision. And she knew that he had 
meant it, that he would give her only a 

That was why she now wanted Dale # 
much: she wanted to consult him about what 
she should do. Why was he lingering? Why 
didn’t he come back? When he had 
his letter in Trieste he had said that he ws 
“convalescing after influenza.” It seemed ® 
her that his convalescence was a very lomg 
process. 
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part of her, understood it and respected it, 
. the artist part. He would be careful of that. 


,Men did, perhaps—except one. 
marry her, if she would let him. And if he 





Suddenly it occurred to her that this proc- 
ess had perhaps been interrupted by a return 
of his malady, and fear came into her heart. 
If Martin should follow the path little Brian 
had taken! What a friend she would lose! 

She went to the Birchington post-office and | 
telegraphed to Dale at Trieste—“Why do_ 

not come back want you badly love— | 
tine.” | 

Be aeeering telegram destroyed her hopes. | 
“Have had pneumonia getting better but doc- 


- tor absolutely forbids my returning to England | 


till the late spring as you are not acting 
couldn’t you meet me on Italian Riviera 
Jove—Martin.” 

So. She must come to her decision alone! 
Or should she? No; it was too far. She| 
couldn’t leave England before she had put | 
somé order into her affairs. And besides, she 
was terribly “hard up.” She must just stay | 
where she was and decide. And she wired to | 
Martin a message of sympathy and regret | 
that she couldn’t come out to him. | 

When this second telegram had gone on its 
way she had a more definite feeling of loneli- 
ness. She had lost Brian. She had parted 
finally from Mark Trever, and moreover had 

ed finally from any last illusion that had 
still obstinately clung to her about him. 

Now she saw Trever as a man with whom she 
was horribly ashamed to have been intimate. 
Carrie Geean, with whom she had been on 
terms of intimacy, and on whom she had | 
for a time sincerely relied, had become simply | 
a greedy woman. Her mother, broken down 
by the death of Brian, drowned in sorrow, 
was a poor companion for her. 

Valentine was lonely. And in loneliness 
she must now come at once to a big decision. 

Her reason said to her that there was no 
question as to what her decision would be. 
She had made a promise to Carrie. It had been 
awild promise, perhaps. But she had made it. 
She had promised to pay the cost of yielding 
to a passionate impulse. And she could 
pay the cost only by accepting Campion’s 
offer. Therefore she must surely accept it. 

But she was reluctant, dreadfully reluctant 
to accept it. Was she going to let herself be 
fastened up again, to be chained to a man 
for five years? Where then was freedom? 
She had a deep, instinctive love of her art, 
she had even a deep, instinctive belief in her 
powers. But she wanted to exercise them 
in freedom. 

“J want space all around me! Not arms! 
Not clutching hands! I want to express myself 
and my sorrow in space!” 

But she had to pay for an impulse. She had 
to write a check for emotion. And she couldn’t 
do it without selling her talent to Campion 
at a price. —Then—must she sell it? 

There didn’t seem any other way out. 

And at any rate Campion understood one 


There was something in him more subtle, more 
delicate than anything in Carrie or in Mark 
Trever. It was even almost tender. When 
she thought of that something, remembered 
it, Valentine felt her reluctance to tie herself 
up to Campion diminishing. 

But she could never feel safe with him as she 
felt with Dale. 

But didn’t she feel too safe with Dale? 

She thought of Mark Trever, of Campion, 
of Dale. She cared for Dale. In a way she 
almost loved Dale. Yes—but it was “in a 
way.” And what a pity that was! For she 
k that Dale loved her, would go on lov- 
ing her, understood her better than all other 
He would 


did, he would be faithful. He would stick 
to He would protect her. He would 
stand up for her. He would work for her, give 
her work she could be her truest, her best self 
ia. All this he would do. And in time, no 
doubt, he would help her to settle with Carrie. 
But she didn’t love him in the way he 
ed and had a right to expect if she 
married him. And because he was so sincere 
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C Where Well Dressed Women Pass 
Cofhere You see Gage Hats 


UNDAY morning on the Avenue, tea time Monday in the 
zone of smart shops, entering the club or concert hall for 

the matinee recital . Smart style is second nature to the 
charming people of cultivated taste who make up these groups. 





Who does not take pleasure in being a part of such attrac- 
tive company—if her costume is equal to the occasion? Its 
most noticed feature, the hat, will be correct among the most 
exquisitely groomed, in the mode—and out of the ordinary— 
if it is of Gage design, well selected to suit her own indi- 
viduality. 

The example of many fashion leaders of society, stage and 
screen leads to the shop or department where Gage Hats are 
found. There, too, will be found tasteful and experienced 
assistance in fitting the model that is best for you. 


Fine Italian milan, that old aristocrat of straws, again comes into its 

own. Bangkoks, ballibuntls and the more exotic hemp weaves such as 

chuquette, combined with colorful, soft crepes, also claim a share of the 

vogue. There is a latitude of choice from tiny to wide brims, with crowns 
creased and draped into ever more fascinating lines. 





385 MADISON AVEsNEW SYORK 7 18 S MICHIGAN AVE - CHICAGO 7040 S BROADWAY> LOSANGELES 


































































Now— 


The Most Famous 
Lipstick in the 
World! 


HIS remarkable lipstick now is chosen, 
not only by the beautiful women of Amer- 
ica, but by those of other countries as well. 


Already in London, Paris, Rome, Madrid .. . 
in all the principal Capitols of Europe . ... 
where beauties from the four corners of the 
globe gather to toy with the hearts of kings and 
princes . . . where crowned heads bow at the 
feet of feminine charm . . . Tangee és favorite! 


But what will this remarkable lipstick do 
for YOU? . 


It will give your lips a new kind of color—not 
a harsh color—not an obvious greasy smear— 
but the soft, alluring glow of Nature’s loveliest 
blush-rose. And it will be permanent and 
waterproof! 


Let Tangee start you on the road to beauty 
today. Ask for it by name, and see the name 
onthe box . . . For Tangee is the only lipstick 
in the world that changes color, as it goes on, 
to harmonize with every complexion, blonde or 
brunette . . . a modern marvel of color that 
gives added power to woman’s greatest weapon 
—her lips! 

Tangee Lipstick $1; Tangee Créme Rouge, 
$1, and Rouge Compact, 75c, the same color 
magic for the cheeks.. . . Tangee DAY 
Cream, Tangee NIGHT Cream, and 
Tangee Face Powder, $1 each. On sale 
everywhere. Prices 25¢ higher in Canada. 


ANGSS& 





Dept. 49 
Tue Georce W. Lurr Co. 
417 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me the trial “Tangee Beauty Set,” 
including Lipstick, Créme Rouge, Day Cream, 
Night Cream, and Face Powder. I enclose 20 
cents to cover cost of mailing. 








and so true she could never be insincere with 
him. And so she could never marry him. 
When he was standing up, she always wished 
that his legs were not so short. 

When she remembered that by the sea, the 
question of whether she would ever be able 
to marry Dale was settled for her. 

And Campion? Something in her was some- 
times afraid of Campion. And perhaps that 
very fear worked in Campion’s favor. 

Six days of the seven Campion had given 
to Valentine to make up her mind in had 
passed when she received by the morning 
post two short notes. One was from Carrie 
Geean. She wrote that she had already got 
rid of the lease of the London Playhouse, and 
wished to go abroad as soon as possible to 
Monte Carlo. That being so, she would be glad 
to know what Valentine intended to do about 
that little matter of compensation, as she 
wished “to settle things up’’ before leaving 
England. The other note was from Campion, 
announcing that he would “run down” to 
Birchington on the following day to receive her 
answer to his proposition. 

“T’m bringing some documents with me 
in case you care to sign them,” he wrote. “If 
you decide against signing, I shall have to 
cry off. But I think you must by now have 
come to the conclusion that it will be to your 
advantage to cast in your lot with me, for a 
time at any rate.” In a postscript there was 
added the following message, ‘““My wife sends 
her love.” 

That postscript surprised Valentine. But 
when she had looked at it for two or three 
minutes, had considered it, got accustomed 
to it, she found that it had had an oddly 
tranquilizing effect upon her. Mrs. Campion’s 
apparent lack of all jealousy in this matter of 
the suggested alliance seemed to point to some- 
thing the thought of which diminished in Val- 
entine an uneasiness which had persecuted her. 

“Perhaps I’ve been a fool!’’ she said to her- 
self. “A vain fool.” 

That night she walked again by the sea. 
The wind blew coldly but she stayed out till 
very late. When she let herself into the silent 
house, a thought pierced her: 

“Ts this my last night of freedom?” 


Just before noon on the following day 
Campion’s long low yellow car glided through 
the gateway of the Bungalows and stopped 
gently at the back of Lamorva. Campion 
got out, carrying a dispatch case under his arm. 

As he waited for an answer to his ring he 
shifted uneasily, tapped a foot two or three 
times on the smooth red pavement, took the 
dispatch case from under his arm, held it in 
both hands, put it back. There was a little 
unusual color at the top of each of his big, 
close-shaven cheeks. 

When the maid came he slipped in at once 
with a muttered, “Good morning.” 

He left his coat and hat in the little hall, and 
the maid showed him into the small room at 
the side of the house in which Miss Geean 
had had her interview with Valentine. He 
laid his dispatch case down on the writing- 
table, put his hand inside his blue, double- 
breasted jacket and brought out a letter. 
As he did this Valentine came into the room. 

“Hullo!” he said. ‘I started early to be here 
in good time. How are you?” His voice 
sounded less assured than usual. 

“Good morning.” 

He took her right hand and smiled uneasily. 
“T’ve brought the documents, you see! Oh, 
by the way, and here’s a note from my wife.” 
He handed Valentine the letter he had been 
holding. 

“Oh, thank you.” 

She tore open the envelop and took out a 
double sheet of thick, scented mauve paper, 
with a large gold monogram and an address 
in gold lettering at the top. 


My dear Miss Morris, 

My husband has told me of his desire 
to entice you back to our theater. This is 
only to express to you my fervent. hope 
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that you will return to us. I look upon 
you as a mascot. Really I do. We've 
had no luck at all since you left us. Do 
come back and wake up the box-office for 
us, as you did before. You were great 
in Mr. Constantine’s marvelous play, 
There’s nobody like you. We do want 
you back. 
Tenderest regards, 
Yours affectionately and hopefully 
Aimée Virginia Campion 

Valentine looked up from this letter tg 
Campion. Perhaps he saw something in 
eyes which alarmed him, for he said hastily: 

‘“What’s she say?” 3 

“Tt’s very kind.” She gave it to him, 

“Well, this is all right! Except that rot 
about the box-office and about Constantine's 
rotten play. But she’s got no taste, never 
has had. You mustn’t mind her. She has q 
great opinion of you now, and she can’t stand 
Miss Eden at any price.” 

“Qh—she can’t stand Miss Eden!” 

“Well, what I mean is she hates Miss Eden’s 
acting.” 

bs see,” 

“Now I'll show you the contract I’ve had 
drawn up.” He fumbled, got the case open, 
took out two documents. ‘Here’s the con- 
tract. Read it carefully. Study it. I want 
you to be satisfied. It’s all plain enough, 
But look it over at your leisure.” 

She took one of.the documents. 

“May I have a look at your library mean- 
while?” 

“Do! But it’s hardly a library.” 

“T don’t know that. There’s a lot of books 
here.” 

He turned his broad back on her and went 
to study the shelves. He even took down the 
first book that came to hand. But he was 
thinking of the woman behind him. 

Presently—after, he thought, a very long 
time—he heard her say: 

“T don’t understand this paragraph.” 

He turned round quickly. ‘Which one?” 

“The one referring to the sum of money 
I shall have to pay back to you. It says here 
‘sixteen thousand pounds, or such other sum 
as shall be agreed between Miss Caroline Geean 
and the party of the first part’—that is you. 
What does that mean?” 

“Tt means that you leave me to deal with 
old Carrie and I’ll make the best terms for 
youIcan. What she put up to you was a mere 
try-on. She doesn’t expect to get it.” 

“But——” 

“Has she told you she’s got rid of the theater 
= big profit?” 

° ” 


“Well, she has—to the Steinberg Brothers 
of New York. Their agent snapped it up at 
the first bite. She’s going to come out of this 
a big winner. Trever’s looking for an engage- 
ment. And Carrie’s off to Monte Carlo.” 

Valentine sat still for a minute looking at 
the contract. Then she said, “Carrie 8 
clever.” ss 

“Very clever! But there’s others who are 
clever too. You leave me to deal with her, 
and you'll be drawing your full salary on 
treasury night and keeping it in under a yeat. 
T'll promise that.” ie 

“But how can I leave you to deal -with 
Carrie?” te 

“You'll be under contract to me. I shallbe 
acting as your agent.” eee 

“But I 

“See here! Did you tell her flatly 
give her sixteen thousand pounds?” 

“T didn’t name any sum, but I supp 
she thought——” 

“Thought she’d got to do with a mug 
Now don’t be angry. You're an artist am 
not a business woman—except with 
You were | yagsad hard with me, but I si 
you thought you were up against it. W 
never mind what Carrie thought. I'll soot 
get her to think different. She'll find no Hie 
on me. Sign and leave her to me.” os 

“T’ll—T’ll just read to the end.” 

“Of course!”’ 





















gave Carrie to understand—— v4 
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“The 
(hiffons & Printed Silks 


Paris is now wearing~ 


Practical only if guarded from two enemies 


HE Longchamps track is brilliant 

now with smart women wearing 
printed silks and chiffons in a bewildering 
variety of fascinating colors! 


Such delicate fabrics are practical only 
if you guard them from two enemies. 
From rubbing with cake soap which 
destroys the sheen of silks and chiffons. 
From the destructive alkali contained 
inso many soaps—whether flakes, chips 
or cakes—which fades colors and weak- 
ens the sensitive silken fibres. 


Trust your precious new dresses only 
toLux—anything less is a risk. The rich, 
bubbling Lux suds cleanse without rub- 
bing. The tissue-thin Lux diamonds con- 
tain‘no harmful alkali. Any fabric that is 
safein water is safe in Lux. Lever Bros. 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 





















































NEW... SMART. . 
AND PRICED 
SURPRISINGLY LOW! 








fitted bag, too 


PATTERN 

















Educate Your Child 
at Home 


No matter where you Live, you can 
have every advantage of the famous 
Calvert School instruction of children 
from 4 to 12 yeats of age. Write 
for helpful literature to Registrar. 


CALVERT SCHOOL, 
154 West 40th St., Baltimore, Md. 
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i, fascinating books—TODAY! 


Dept. AF-273 


Success Secrets! 


i “Secret Recipes of Famous Tea Rooms"’ 
Mi featuring delicious dishes that are winning success for 
tea rooms thruout America—sent to vou, EE. 





\ oO in tea 
i rooms, motor inns and cafeterias. Send for these 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 


Washington, D. C. 
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CORDAY LIPSTICKS—SUPERLATIVE! | 


Perfumed with 
ORCHIDEE BLEUE ° 
The World’s Smartest 


MPA CT, 


See ee 
Parfums CORD AY ._ a Paris 
Preferred by Women of Distinction — 





AT GOOD SHOPS EVERYWHERE ~ DISTRIBUTED BY LIONEL, 320 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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| She had released herself from the, by Dale u- 









When she had finished she said, “| see 
you’ve signed this already.” 
“Ves ” 






“And this other document?” 

“It’s a copy of the one you’ve just read. Rup 
through it if you like. I’ve signied it, too, and 
Meyer’s witnessed it.” : 
“But Mr. Grant?” 

“He goes out at the close of the present 
tun. I’ve bought him out. I mean to be gole 
master of the Central in the future. You and 
me’ll work together. Come on, Miss Mortis 
put your name to it. And you and me'll shoy 
London something worth while!” There was 
an eager excitement in his look, in his manner 
“We'll give them something good. We'll 
have no more wallowing in the Constantine 
trough.” 

“No—no!” she said. ‘No more Constan. 
tine . . . Yes, I see it’s a copy.” 

“And signed by me.” 

“Ves, I see.” 

“I’ve done my part. Now it’s for you!” 
He picked up a pen. “One of your maids can 
witness your signature, or my man.” 

But still she hesitated obviously. She was 
conscious—and he was aware of it in her 
of an intense reluctance to put her name to the 
documents which lay there before her, to part 
with the freedom she had gained at a price, .4 

But the price hadn’t been paid yet. And 
how could she pay it if she didn’t put het 
name to that contract? a 

She looked at it. Then her eyes fell on Mr, 
Campion’s note, which lay on the writi 
table near it. Mrs. Campion wanted her 
go back to the Central Theater because of thé} 
box-office. Had she any other reason too? 
And Campion’s reason? He believed in Val 
entine as an actress. That was certain. He 
wanted to bring out her talent, to lead it on 
to big things. Something within her was 
positive of that. Then why should she hes. 
tate? 4 

“Miss Morris!” q 

“ es.”” 

“Shall I ring for a witness?” ; 

It seemed to Campion that more than 7 
minute passed before she answered, in a re 
luctant voice: 

“Very well.” 





































































Valentine’s telegram to Dale had had an 
effect which she, in her self-concentration, 
hadn’t anticipated, had never thought of as 
possible. It had roused active hope in him. 


comprehended, dominion of Trever at last, and 
following that release she had telegraphed to 
Dale: “Why do you not come back want you 
badly love—Valentine.” Wasn’t it natural 
that such a message in a moment so important, 
the moment of release, should cause Dale to 
think that perhaps his chance had come at last? 

He did think this, and Valentine’s tele 
graphed refusal to join him on the Italian 
Riviera, though of course it disappointed him, 
didn’t kill his new hope. 

And now no doubt Valentine had to settle 
many things before making a fresh start. For 
even if she were stricken, she couldn’t be idle 
for long. Want of money, if nothing else, 
would drive her to work. Dale was certain 
she hadn’t saved much, if any, money. She 
spent with both hands. Extravagance was one 
of her faults. 

“Tf she marries me she shall have no more 
trouble about money,” Dale said to 
“Pll work for her, and with her. We'll 
ahead hand in hand.” 

But would she ever marry him? f 

He thought that just possible now. He was 
able to hope it. For she had had a terrible les 
son in love. Surely she would turn towardsthe 
love that was safe, that could not injure 0 
wound, that wanted only to make happy. 

But she was incalculable. She might do the 
last thing one would expect her to do. 
wished he could go back to England. 

But that was impossible. His illness’ had 
been serious. It had left him very weak, # 





















weak that he wasn’t just then the man to 
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»now. He was 
d a terrible le 
im towardstt 
| not injure of 
ike happy. 

ie might 

ier to do. 








Some of these, the adventurers of the world, 
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doctor’s orders. He must endure an interval of 
waiting, of suspense. When at last he was in a 
fit state to travel he went to Portofino. 

While he was there he received one day the 
ing telegram: ‘Miss Morris under con- | 
to me for five years wish to produce your 

piay at the Central as soon as possible when can 
be back—Campion.” 

This telegram startled Dale, gave him a| 
shock, created instantly in him a furious condi- | 
fion of restlessness, which seemed to him not | 
only mental but physical, acutely physical. He | 

he knew it, violently excited by this piece 
of news. The playwright in him was excited, 
naturally. But the lover in him was excited, 


too. . 
Valentine under contract to Campion for five 
! Why did that statement look sinister to 
Dale? Swiftly all that he knew, and had in- 
stinctively gathered up, of Campion seemed to 
upon Dale’s mind, to crowd upon it, mak- 
ing it uneasy, hurting it. 

Valentine had released herself from Trever, 
and already she was bound to another man, 
and that man Campion. Of course Campion | 
would take care of her talent. Dale knew that. | 
The one and only tenderness he had ever dis- | 
covered in Campion was a tenderness for | 
Valentine’s curious and unusual talent. 

Nevertheless, as he looked at that sentence, 
he saw it as sinister. 

He remembered, with painful accuracy, a 
conversation he had had with Valentine in 
which she had used the expression “clawing 
males,” and an outburst of hers—hadn’t it 
almost been a cry?—‘‘That would be classic!” 
Classic to be free from the everlasting intrusion 
of eager men into the life of her art! 

And now she had tied herself up to Campion 
—and for five years! 

Yet—why not? What better thing could she 
have done in theaterland? What better thing 
could she have done, and not only for herself 
but also for him, Dale? And yet Dale couldn’t 
rejoice. There was a creeping fear of Campion 
in him 





And wasn’t there, too, a creeping fear of 
Valentine? 

It was now late in the month of March. Dale 
felt an urge to go home at once which was 
almost irresistible. Should he risk it? For a 
day or two he couldn’t make up his mind and 
sent no reply to the telegram from Campion. 
Then Valentine telegraphed: 

“Are you still ill very anxious for your return 
at once if possible love—Valentine.”’ 

When this telegram came Dale packed up 
and took the train to Genoa. On arriving in 
Genoa he went to a first-rate Italian doctor, 
put the situation before him and asked for an 
examination and a decision as to whether it 

be safe to go at once to England or not. 
The doctor forbade him to travel to England 
before the first week in May. He might go, if 
he liked, to the French Riviera. 

Dale bought a ticket for Monte Carlo, after 
sending telegrams to Campion and Valentine 
telling them that he couldn’t go to England at 
once, but would be there in the first days of 
May. He felt that he couldn’t bear to remain 
in Italy. Monte Carlo was on the road home. 

he reached Monte Carlo he went to 
the Hotel Windsor. On the following morning, 
as the weather was brilliant, he was out soon 
after eleven. He bought some London papers 
and San them down to the Casino terrace. 
re were a great many people strollin 
about in the blue and gold. Dale was wenden 


whose greatest asset is self-possession, in many 
cases backed by absolute daring, and musing on 
ihe unsafe existence which he had never known, 
and, characteristically, thinking of how a 
might be woven round the woof of a 
eee enturer's life, when he saw at a little 
ice a woman strolling slowly along in the 

, accompanied by a marvelous white 
ranian. It was Caroline Geean. Yes, 
Caroline Geean dressed in lettuce-green, with a 
green hat and an emerald or two here 





and there, and a sunshade with a jade handle, 
and a knot of orchids tucked cleverly in at one | 








BOHN SYPHON 


Mechanical 
Refrigeration 


The Boon Syphon 
Refrigerator, in its 
perfection of prin- 
ciple and design, 
adapts itself both 
practically and 
scientifically to 
mechanical refriger- 
ation as well as ice. 
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UNG-LO was an ancient 

Chinese prince of the 
illustrious line of Ming, for 
centuries the ruling dynasty 
of China. He and other early 
emperors of China gave their 
financial aid and patronage to 
porcelain makers of older ages. 


@ Today when patronage has 
given way to enterprise and 
practical superiority, the BoHN 
REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
stands pre-eminent as the 
manufacturer of porcelain 
exterior and interior finished 
refrigerators. 


@ Boun Syphon Refrigerators 
of gleaming white porcelain 
are sold by the best dealers 
everywhere at prices which 
standardization has made low 
to every income. 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR Co. 


SAINT PAUL 


NEW YORK 
5 E. 46th St. 





CHICAGO 
227 No. Michigan Blvd. 


BOSTON 
707 Boylston St. 











































































BATHASWEET 





ay 


The 
real 


secret 
of beautiful 
skin! 


The most important clue to true skin- 
beauty lies in the fact that no “ring” of 
dirt is left around either wash bowl or 
bath tub when Bathasweet is used. 


“But,” you exclaim, “what can that 
have to do with beautiful skin?” Just this: 


Beauty specialists agree that blackheads 
and most other skin blemishes are due to 
pores that have become clogged, often by 
their own secretions. The remedy is a 
more perfect cleansing method, and Batha- 
sweet offers the best method that has yet 
been devised. Its softening action enables 
water to dissolve dirt more freely and hold 
it in solution, as evidenced by the absence 
of the “ring.” When you use Bathasweet 
even the tiniest recesses of the pores are 
quickly cleansed. And the dirt is not 
washed back. As a consequence skin 
blemishes disappear and soon your skin 
takes on a clear, healthful loveliness such 
as it never knew before. 


The Luxury of the 
Perfumed Bath! 


No other road to skin-beauty is so sure, so easy, or 
so pleasant as this. The soft, limpid water feels so 
good! And then the delight of washing and bathing 
in water sweet-scented as a flower garden—that 
leaves about you a subtle, almost scentless, personal 
fragrance that is the very height of daintiness! What 
luxury can vie with this? 


Yet Bathasweet costs so little! 25c, soc, $1, and 
$1.50 at Drug and Department Stores. It has been 
used by gentlewomen for over 20 years. Will you, 
too, try it? 

A aan sent free if you mail this cou- 


pon with name and address to C. S. 
Welch Co., Dept. C.E., New York. 














side of her gown. and dark-colored spectacles 
veiling her watchful gray eyes. 

Those watchful eyes didn’t miss Dale under 
his awning, for she nodded and lifted a hand. 
And then Dale got up, folded his papers to- 
gether and went to her. 

“One meets everyone here, but I didn’t ex- 
pect to meet you,” she said. She kept his hand 
in hers for a rather long time, smiling faintly. 
“‘Are you at the Paris?” 

“Oh, no! But I’m sure you are.” 

She was, of course, and she asked him to dine 
with her in the restaurant that night at nine 
o’clock, “quite alone with me.” He accepted 
and went. Indeed, he went almost eagerly. For 
he had a writer’s desire to study a little more 
closely the “savage materialist wrapped up in 
satin,” and he hoped to learn something cf 
Valentine. 

After a few questions about his health—she 
had heard of his illness—Egypt, his wander- 
ings, Miss Geean said, “I’ve lost Valentine. 
You knew it, of course.” 

“Oh, yes. And Campion’s engaged her.” 

“For five years at a big salary.” 

“Ig ite” 

“Very big. Yes, Campion’s got her now.” 
When she said that Dale felt uncomfortable. 
“That’s a brute, but a clever brute,” she added. 

And Dale felt that she understood Campion 
and admired him. 

“You don’t know him, do you?” he said. 

“VYes—now. But I didn’t know him till 
quite lately. His wife’s appalling. She’s plush. 
I remember telling you once that I hated the 
screech in art. A woman like Mrs. Campion is 
the screech in life. But Campion isn’t plush, 
he’s granite. And now he’s got Valentine for 
five years.” 

Dale felt intensely irritated by this reitera- 
tion. It got on his nerves. But he was re- 
solved that he wouldn’t show his feeling before 
those steady eyes, and he only said: ‘“He’ll 
probably bring on her talent. He has the power 
to do it and I believe he has the will.” 

“T dare say. D’you know why I lost Valen- 
tine? But of course she’s told you.” 

“No; she hasn’t.” 

“She had an upset with Mark Trever. It 
was immediately after the death of her dear 
little boy. You know Trever was his father?” 

“Was he?” 

“She never told me so. But I’m quite sure 
he was.” 

“Really!” 

“Before her child was buried she came to the 
theater to act. I wasn’t there, unfortunately. 
If I’d been there she’d have been with us still. 
She wanted to work, felt she must work just be- 
cause of her sorrow. You understand?” Dale 
nodded. ‘‘She’s an extraordinary creature. 
Trever saw her alone. He was determined she 
shouldn’t act. He’s a fool, as of course you 
know. And he’s as common as they make them 
under his gift. He was in love with Valentine’s 
understudy, a Miss Carrington, and deter- 
mined to give Miss Carrington .a chance—to 
show she couldn’t act. And he wanted to prove 
to me, and to Valentine too, I suppose, that he 


was the real draw in the theater and she wasn’t. | 


In short, he was a leading man. 


‘What happened exactly between Valentine | 
and Trever that night—exactly—probably no | 
And | 


one will ever know. But she didn’t act. 
she broke her contract with me and left us. I 


went down to Birchington and tried to per- | 
suade her to come back. But you know what | 
The intangible things have power | 


Valentine is. 
over her. She refused to come back. She pre- 
ferred to pay me compensation and leave me.’ 

“Compensation!” said Dale, as if startled. 

“Naturally I couldn’t let her half ruin me.’ 

Dale said slowly, ‘‘No, I suppose not.” 

“Tt was her will against mine. I let her go on 
terms.” 

“T quite understand.” 

“Campion settled for her. That’s how I got 
to know him.” 

Once again Dale was unpleasantly aware of a 
strong movement of the blood, one of those be- 
traying movements which he hated and was 
even afraid of. He looked down for a moment. 
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yo? 


“Have some more champagne! Garcon! 


©" She had seen it. Useless to hope that those 


‘of thousands to me. I ought to have had six- 





, me what isn’t true so that I shall have less to 


“because it was Valentine I let her go for five. 


thinks she’s worth it to him.” 


‘T’ve always got out with a profit up to now. I 


- were still her creditors to be satisfied. 


ne “to give himself countenance.” | 

A jampion settled!” 
Yes. 4As Valentine was a friend I let her off 

easily. Of course her going meant the loss 


watchful eyes had missed it. He sipped his 
“Oh, 


teen thousand at least as compensation.”’ Dale 
anexclamation. “Oreven more. But 


Campion paid it—to get her. I suppose he 


“J dare say he does.” 

“And now I suppose they'll do your play?” 

“Yes, I believe so.” 

“Well, I let the theater and I’m well out of it 
all. Backing theaters is a ticklish business. 
But it amuses me. And between you and me, 


believe in your talent, Mr. Dale. Soif you ever 
write another play as strong as your first, and 
Valentine isn’t to be in it, you might remember 
that, as the racegoers say, I’m always ready to 
back my fancy. But it must be my fancy!” 

“Tl remember. Thanks very much.” 

“Shall we go over to the rooms for a while?” 

“Ves, let us.” 

That night Dale lost twenty pounds at the 
tables and Carrie Geean won sixteen hundred. 


When she had signed the new contract with 
Campion, Valentine was overcome by a feeling 
of fatalism. She saw herself as a woman labor- 
ing under the ordained. Often she had longed 
almost angrily for freedom. Now she often 
thought of freedom as an illusion, a marvel im- 
agined by man which did not really exist. 

And yet she was tortured by the desire to be 
in liberty. 

Since the death of Brian and her final break 
away from Mark Trever life seemed to weigh on 
her. Yet Brian’s death and the break with 
Mark Trever had brought her release; the one 
telease from motherhood, the other release from 
a tyranny which she had inexplicably bowed 
her neck under for years. She ought surely to 
feel more free, though perhaps miserably free, 
than she had felt for many years. 

But she had signed that contract with 
Campion. 

She had hesitated to sign it, but what else 
could she do? She saw now the folly of her 
teckless extravagance. Not only she hadn’t 
saved money; she had run up debts. There 


She resolved to get rid of the lease of her 
London house and to have a sale of its contents, 
of all the beautiful things with which she had so 
eagerly surrounded herself. Suddenly she felt 
that she had to be rid of them, and she saw 
them as impedimenta. Bareness! Hadn’t that 
some relation to freedom? She would strip her- 
self of these weighing things. She would re- 
duce her life to simplicity. 

Without saying anything to her mother she 
consulted her solicitor and visited a famous 
firm of house agents. The solicitor said he 
would arrange to have her possessions valued 
by a competent man. A partner in the firm of 
land agents told her that he was sure he could 
easily find a client to take the house off her 
hands. She felt relieved, almost happy. An 
extraordinary longing to strip herself, her life, 
Was upon her. . 

When Campion told her of the bargain he 
had succeeded in making with Carrie she was 
astonished, and at first couldn’t believe him. 

‘Five thousand pounds! I can’t believe 
that,” she said. She looked closely at Cam- 

in, and suddenly anger came into her eyes. 

ou trying to spare me? Are you telling 


Pay over to you?” 

“Not a bit of it. Go and ask old Carrie, 
if you think I’m a liar. She'll tell you the 
Same story.” 

She saw by his eyes, read in his manner, 
that he had told her the truth. “Five thou- 
Sand instead of sixteen!” she said. 

And she ought to be thankful to get five. 





She didn’t want legal business any more thar 
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The Most Surprising ‘lind 
of My Life 


Joyce Lowell 


I Come Upon an Adventure, a Surprise and a Thrill 
"Midst the Haunts of Washington and Evangeline 


The thrill of a bargain find! Oh, 
you know how it is—one day by mere 
chance you come upon some 
little out of the way shop 
which is selling regular 
“Avenue” quality things = 
at way below “Avenue” 
cost and you pick up.some 
gorgeous piece of fine linen = 
or brassware or china or 
something, at a perfectly ? 
ridiculous price! You can 
hardly wait to show it to !f 
someone who will appre- ¥ 
ciate what a bargain you’ve 
found. And you wonder 
why the merchant isn’t 
selling it for a higher price. 

Well, that’s the way I feel. 

I’ve made a “find” that 

I’ve simply got to tell 

you about. It’s an 

establishment over 

3 75 years old mak- 

> ing the most mar- 

velous modern 

face powder you 

ever saw for 35¢c. 

: —in the very old- 

Z| ey” est part of old 
ees | | Philadelphia! 

It isn’t the place I found it that is 
so surprising, though. In fact, the 
“Quaker City” seems to be the very 
place for it. There is something so 
sincere about Philadelphia, with its 
ancient. traditions and its seemingly 
even older and more rugged buildings. 
Picture, if you can, that oldest section 
of this traditional city—Walnut Place 
where, so the legend runs, poor little 
Evangeline at last caught up with her 
lover ; the famous Wistar House so fre- 
quently visited by General Washington ; 
and finally the little alley by the old 
Dock Street Markets where John 
Krider, the first white child of Phila- 
delphia was born in 1680. And there, 
just around the corner from this true 
“cradle of liberty” at No. 235 South 
American Street, stands the 78 year- 
old “powderie” of Henry Tetlow, 
scion of an honored family that for 
three generations has been making face 
powder extraordinary. 

It is the powder itself which gave 
me my real treat. What a wonderful 


— 
— 
a 
_ 





product it is! They call it “Henry Tet- 
low’s Swan Down” and after my first 
trial I could readily understand 
- why. I have used many pow- 
ders and tried many more, 
but I can say with all hon- 
esty I have never known 
one so delightfully dainty, 
so exquisitely soft, so del- 
icately perfumed as this 
one of Henry Tetlow’s! 
It is made in the modern 
G shades, of course, and 
blends superbly with any 
rouge and skin coloring. 
And the way it lays just as 
you want it to, is a delight 
any modern social woman 
will appreciate. 

Oh, yes! I almost forgot to tell you 
that Henry Tetlow also makes a truly 
wonderful talcum powder which he 
calls “Blue Moon’, and, as well, an 
exquisite “Blue Moon” perfume. 

But, getting back to “Swan Down” 
Face Powder, thirty-five cents is cer- 
tainly a ridiculous price for such a 
powder. Considering the fact that most 
women, like myself, are prone to 
judge by price, I’m sure I can’t ex- 
plain it unless the reason is that there 
are so many old customers who are 
used to that price. 

But I do know this. Some fine day 
I wouldn’t be surprised if Mr. Tetlow 
raised the price of his “Swan Down” 
Face Powder to 50c, 75c, or $1.00— 
and even at that it would bea remark- 
able value. 

And so, dear reader, my advice to you, 
if you too wish to know the delight 
of the truly satisfactory beauty pow- 
der, is: buy a box of Henry Tetlow’s 
“Swan Down” today 
at your drug store or 4 
department store. = 
Or, if they haven’t = 
it, I’m sure if you 
wrote Mr. Tetlow 
at 235 South Amer-= 
ican Street, Phila. 


closing the price, 

35c, and giving 

your address, he 

would be pleased to send it to 
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(re, minute 
mares you SW, 
and it’s so easy to use 
Deodo every day 
b 


Letit1a Hapiey 


DS YOU EVER HAVE an uncomfortable sus- 
picion that you were not just as irreproach- 
ably fresh and dainty as you'd like to be? What 
woman hasn’t!. .. And how impossible it seems, 
sometimes, to prevent that distressing odor of 
perspiration, when you're busy and hurried! 

But it can be prevented so easily—prevented 
all day long. Just by dusting cn Deodo, the new 
powdered deodorant, while you're dressing. 

You'll like Deodo—it’s so pleasant to use, so 
fine and white and faintly fragrant. Dust it over 
the body and rub it under the arms. It instantly 
absorbs and neutralizes all body odors. It 1s 
soothing and healing to the skin. It does not 
seal the pores nor check essential perspiration. 
And it won't damage clothing, 
no matter how delicate. 

Deodo is wonderful to use on 
sanitary napkins —so effective 
and so safe! ry it! 

Deodo is sold at most drug- 
gists’ and toilet goods counters. 
Or I will gladly send you a 
miniature container, holding a 
generous supply, free! Mail the 
coupon today! 











“OT 


A MULFORD PRODUCT 
prevents and destroys body odors 
FREE—MAIL COUPON NOW! 


COS. 5-27 





H. K. Mutrorp Company 
Mulford Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please sena me the free sample of Deodo. 














you did. As to sixteen thousand pounds, that 
was nothing but a colossal piece of bluff. She 
thought she had a soft thing in you. But when 
she found I was the negotiator she was soon 
ready to climb down. Besides, she’d got rid 
of the theater, kicked Trever into the street, 
and was longing to be off to Monte. When I 
took out my check-book and she saw another 
five thousand just waiting to walk into her 
bank account, why, she got almost gentle.” 

“I’m very grateful to you,” said Valentine. 
And she said it as if she meant it. “VU—IDI 
try to work for you in a way that'll satisfy 
you,” she added. 

“And I'll try to fit you with work that’ll 
satisfy you,” he answered, with a rough 
intensity that startled her. “We’ll make a 
start with Dale’s play. I’ve wired him al- 
ready. You’d better send him a wire, too. I 
don’t think he loves me very much, Master 
Dale. But he’ll attend to you.” 

It was then that Valentine sent her telegram 
to Dale. His reply brought matters to a head, 
as Campion called it. He went down to Birch- 
ington once more to confer with Valentine on 
what should be done. 

The second play in which Grant and he had 
“presented” Maud Eden had not been a dead 
failure. It was just paying its way. Campion 
would have been glad to take it off at once. It 
was obvious to Valentine that he was desper- 
ately anxious to get rid of Miss Eden and to 
start with the new combination. At the end 
of the run, when Maud Eden left, Grant was 
going out of the management. 

“Tt’ll be a clean sweep,” said Campion. 
“And the sooner it comes the better. I’m 
crazy to have you acting in a piece that’ll 
bring back all the worth-while people to see 
you again.” 

“You’re right. They’ve given me up,” she 
said, looking half ashamed. 

“We'll soon whistle them back. Directly 
Dale’s returned we'll start getting ready his 
play, and produce it in August. We'll prepare 
it quietly, just we three with the producer, 
scenic artist and so on, and call the company 
together for rehearsals beginning of July. I 
don’t believe in too long rehearsals. Six weeks 
is my limit. What d’you say?” 

on ready to do anything you want,” she 
said. 

“Are you, though?” he said. 

“Don’t I owe you a good deal?” 

“Only five thousand pounds. And that 
you'll be able to pay off in under a year. By 
the way, though, how are you going to get on 
in the meanwhile?” 

Valentine slightly reddened. “I shall man- 
age all right,” she said. “I’m letting this 
bungalow at a good rental from May to the 
end of the summer.” 

“Well, what about your mother?” 

“She doesn’t mind. She’ll go into lodgings.” 

“And what'll you do? Come back to 
London? But your house is up for sale, 
isn’t it?” 

“T don’t mean to go to the house. I shall 
go to a cheap hotel.” 

“You’d better come to Park Lane,” he said, 
with a smile that was meant to be humorous. 

“Poor Mrs. Campion! No, thank you.” 

“My wife would just love it. You needn’t 
see much of us. We'll leave you to yourself. 
I’m speaking now for my wife.” 

“Tt’s truly good of her. But I must live 
alone. You spoke just now of making a ‘clean 
sweep.’ I’m doing that now. I’ve got to do 
that. I shall go back to the hotel in Blooms- 
bury where I was staying when I first met Mar- 
tin Dale.” 

“As you please! But there’ll always be a 
couple of réoms for you in Park Lane if you 
want them.” 

“Thank Mrs. Campion for me, please. Tell 
her how grateful I am to her for thinking of 
me.” 

“And you're satisfied with what I suggest 
about the play?” 

“Perfectly satisfied. I shall stay here with 





Mother till the end of April. Then we give 
up this house for the summer, and I’ll come up 
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A Dog’s Life! 


What is the life of yours? 
Happy, romping, cheerful 
and lovable—that’s his natu- 


ral disposition. 


A true-born 


athlete, withthe heart ofaboy! 
And, like any other athlete, 
needing to keep toned up, 
in good condition, his body 
cared forandhis ills relieved. 


Glover’s Imperial Medicines are 
standardized remedies for every 
known dog ailment. They have 
been tested and proved, safe and 
sure, by breeders, fanciers and dog 
owners for over half a century. 
Pet Shops, Sporting Goods and 
Department Stores and Druggists 
everywhere in the U.S. A. and 


Canada sell them. 


Address Dept. AB82 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 


119 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Send for special booklet on 


GLOVER’S 


treatment 


for the human scalp. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL DOC 


> MEDICINES 


Write for free 
book. Tells 
aboutthe Feed- 
ing, Symptoms 
and Treatment 
of Your Dog. 
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Peace-of-Mind 


Under Woman’s Most Trying Hygienic Handicap 


Enjoy peace-of-mind under the most trying of 
hygienic handicaps—utter and absolute protec- 
tion, plus an end forever to the embarrassing 


problem of disposal 





By Exten J. Buckianp, Registered Nurse 


HEER frocks and gay gowns under diffi- 

cult hygienic conditions used to present 
a serious problem—women thus were handi- 
capped, both socially and in business. But 
today, to the modern women, they come as 
the merest incident. 


The old-time “sanitary pad,” hazardous and 
uncertain, has been supplanted with a protec- 
tion that is absolute. Wear lightest, filmiest 
things, dance, motor, go about for hours 
without a moment’s thought or fear. 


KOTEX— What it does 
Unknown a few years ago, 8 in every 10 
women in the better walks of life have dis- 
carded the insecure “sani- 
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Easy 
Disposal 
and 2 other 


important 
factors 








Filled with Cellucotton GY coke os Pal 
wadding, the world’s super- oe ae 
absorbent, Kotex absorbs 
16 times its own weight in 
moisture. It is 5 times as absorbent as the 
ordinary cotton pad. 

It discards easily as tissue. No laundry— 
no embarrassment of disposal. 

It also thoroughly deodorizes, and thus 
ends all fear of offending. 

You obtain it at any drug or department store, 
without hesitancy, simply by saying “Kotex.” 


Only Kotex itself is “like” Kotex 
See that you get the genuine Kotex. It is 
the only sanitary napkin embodying the super- 
absorbent Cellucotton wadding. It is the 
only napkin made by this company. Only 
Kotex itself is “like” Kotex. 

You can obtain Kotex at better drug and 
department stores everywhere. Comes in sani- 
tary sealed packages of 12 in two sizes, the 
Regular and Kotex-Super. 


Kotex Company, 180 





tary pads” of yesterday 
and adopted Kotex. 


North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


True protection — 6 
times as absorbent as 
the ordinary cotton 
“pads.” 














Obtain without em- 
barrassment, at any 
store,* simply by 
saying “‘Kotex.” 


“Ask for them by name” 


KOTEX 


PROTECTS — DEODORIZES 
Nolaundry—discards as 


easily as a piece of tissue 


' “Supplied also in personal service 

: cabinets in restrooms by 

S West Disinfecting Co. Kotex-Super 
ic per dozen 


Kotex-Regular 
65c per dozen 
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Two hots lustres to choose from with the 
convenience of liquid polish 


This Ro 
Btiiance 


in Wasa Pp ink 
ee or Deep Rose 


Jo the color of lovely gleaming 


ils you like best to have in the 
famous liquid polish made by Cutex! 


For the conservative woman the 
Natural Pink catches the color of the 
nails and gives them a lovely rose 
petal lustre. And it lasts for days. 


For the woman who likes to keep 
up with the very latest fashion, 
Cutex makes the Deep Rose. It gives 
an exotic touch of vivid color to the 
nails and the very high brilliance you 
see so much. And of course it too 
lasts for days. 

Before a fresh manicure use Cutex Pol- 
ish Remover to take off the old polish. 
Each is 35c, or the coupon below and toc 
will bring you samples of Polish, and the 
Polish Remover, Northam Warren, 


- Mail this 
C Coupon 
T. oday 












1 enclose 
10c in 
stamps or coin 
for samples. 
Please check 


_ Dept. CC-5A 
Nortuam Warren, 
114 West 17th St. New York 


Deep Rose 0 


your choice) 
Natural 0 
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to London and be ready for work. Ob, I 
shall be thankful to work!” 

“And I shall be glad to see you at work 
again “and to work with you. You don’t 
know how it hurt when you chucked me for 
that blasted old Carrie and Trever. But I) 
suppose you hated me then, eh?” 


“T didn’t like you very much,” she said | 


simply. 

He opened his big, loose mouth. She knew 
he was on the edge of a question. But he 
didn’t ask it. He had the wisdom not to ask 
Instead, he said to her: 

“T’ll send you down the play when I get 
back tonight. You may like to begin studying 
it. I shall want your help and advice about 
the cast and the whole production. I believe 
in your flazr. I was pretty rough with you at 
the start. I acknowledge that. But I didn’t 
know what I’d got. I was fool enough to take 
a thoroughbred for a plater. I shan’t make 
that mistake with you again.” 

When his car glided away into the bare 
country, which was nevertheless beginning to 
show reticent signs of the spring, Valentine 
stood above the bungalow steps marveling. 

How was it possible that she was able to 
gain any comfort, any relief from her sorrow, 
from Campion? Did gratitude influence her? 
No; it wasn’t gratitude that had changed her 
almost loathing for Campion into a different 
feeling. It was Campion’s understanding of 
her gift that at last had won her. There was 
something in that—coming just at this time— 
which brought to her the feeling, “I have 
something to rest on.” And because there 
was strength in the man, there was strength in 
his understanding of her, a maleness in it which 
reached her. He understood, mysteriously it 
seemed to her, her aims as an artist; he under- 
stood her gift; he understood what sort of 
material that gift needed for its sustenance; 
he even loved her gift. 

Did he love anything else in her? 

Valentine knew Campion’s_ reputation. 
And for a long time she had been haunted by 
a fancy, which at times seemed more than a 
fancy, seemed to be an awareness, that Cam- 
pion liked her very much, had even liked her 
very much under irritation; under absolute 
anger, when she had been “playing the devil” — 
as he had often called it—in the Central 
Theater during the period of her success there. 

Did Campion love anything in her besides 
her gift, the gift by which he stood to profit in 
the future? She hoped not. For something 
in her was very weary of desire just then. As 
she had the instinct to strip her life of material 
luxuries, and to return, not to poverty but toa 
simplicity perhaps almost ascetic, so also she 
had the instinct to strip her life of all the long- 
ings in which the flesh has a part. 

Her own feeling was that she needed, actu- 
ally needed, a certain bareness of the inner- 
most life—white walls without pictures on 
them, a room full of stillness, some empty 
hours in the day, passions expelled, driven far 
away into the distance beyond even the echoes. 

And yet, contradictorily, she needed hard 
work, 

At the end of April her mother and she 
turned out of the bungalow, and she went up 
to London. She had ordered rooms at Tat- 
ford’s Hotel in Bloomsbury, and she drove 
there to leave her luggage. The landlady, 
Mrs. Tatford, Christian name Amelia, wel- 
comed the distinguished wanderer from the 
Tatford fold with enthusiasm. Valentine had 
asked for a sitting-room. She had it; a room 
looking out on the noisy street, with a square 
center table covered with a crinkly, fringed 
cloth of bright mustard color, a chiffonier, two 
easy chairs of molting leather, a “what-not,” 
a “settee,” two Marcus Stone sentimentali- 
ties. On a sideboard reigned a large biscuit 
tin making a vain pretense to be silver. 

This wasn’t quite the bareness, the stripped 
asceticism that something in Valentine longed 


for. But she was cordial to the smiling 
Amelia. And then’she went to see her solicitor. 


The valuation of the contents of the house in 
Wilton Crescent had been made. It amounted 
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SHORT STORY sail 


Particulars of Dr. jReetacin’s famous forty- 
} lesson course in writing and merpeting ofS of 

HW Short-Story and mie copy of THE 
MONTHLY free. Write 
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NO MORE PAIN 


Amazing relief for you. Stops burning, ach- 


ing,tender, swollen, calloused, torturing feet. 
Ard trouble mastered in marvelous CAL-O- 


SIDE. Wear shoes you like. One application 
of CAL-O-CIDE and corns and callouses 
gone like magic. At egme, or send 35c. 
MEDCO CO., Dept. G. Dayton, Ohio. 


Calo-cide FOOT aeetor 
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For foot comfort, apply soothing, cool- 
ing ZEMO Liquid. Prompt relief to tired, 
aching feet and raw, itching toes. Trial 
size 35c, large bottle ’$1.00. All druggists. 
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WOMAN 


more than a passing pn 







Lways—if a man gives a woman 

more than a passing glance, her 

beauty is on trial. And with Nature 
Tests the verdict. 


The art to which another woman’s 
eye gives quick approval, he too ad- 
mires—though without: understand- 
ing. Yet instinctively he reserves his 
judgment. He seeks some sign of 
natural beauty, unadorned. 


Thus, without realizing it perhaps, 
but none the less surely, he watches 
a woman’s smile. 


For there is but one attribute of 
beauty that no artifice can adorn or 
conceal: gleaming, clean teeth. 


No beauty magic can give this love- 
liness, Yet it is so easy to have. Yours 
atthe cost of but four minutes a day! 
Precious moments for beauty. 


Get a new Dr. 
West’s Tooth Brush. 
Use it faithfully each 
day—two minutes ¥ 


in the morning, two at night. Thorough 
brushing—away from the gums. 


Convex in shape, Dr. West’s fits 
the natural contour of the mouth. Its 
sloping, tuftless end slips easily be- 
tween teeth and cheek, with bristles 
firmly erect for proper brushing. Its 
widely spaced bristles not only clean 
the tooth surfaces, but get deep into 
the crevices between. 


av OF rege 
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A canyon-like street. A swirling gale. A 
girl swept into the arms of a man. Wind- 
blown, dust-spotted, clothes awry. And 
then—a smile! F lashing. radiant—a revela- 
tion of gleaming teeth! Beauty triumphant! 

Thus unexpectedly, women meet beauty’ s 
greatest challenge—the SMILE TEST. 
Could YOu pass tt now? 








Simple care, with Dr. West’s 
brushes, is today bringing the teeth 
of thousands of women to a brilliant 
whiteness never before thought pos- 
sible. The secret is in the sturdy 
bristles—especially selected to polish 
as they clean! 


But if you would benefit from this 
polishing quality, never try to wear 
out your Dr. West’s. So long-lived is 
this brush that it may be serviceable 
monthsafterits special polishing ability 
has faded. The cost is small, and the 
benefit great, of changing frequently 
enough to have new, firm, lively bris- 
tles always. Many dentists change 
brushes once a month. Make sure of 
yours by getting a new one today! 


For your protection, Dr. West’s is 
packed in a sealed glassine container, 
inside the usual carton. 


There’s a Dr. West's Tooth 
Brush for every member of the 
4 famiiy. Adult's, 50c; Youth's, 
emma 5c; Child's, 25¢; Special 
Gum Massage Brush, 75¢. 
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Soothing 
and Refreshing to 
_ Eyes after Motoring 


When you return from a dusty ride 
with red, strained, irritated eyes, apply 
a few drops of harmless Murine. Soon 
they will be clear again and will feel 
as strong and fresh as they look. 


Murine is invaluable for refreshing 
eyes wearied by reading, sewing, busi- 
ness or movies. Women use it before 
going out in the evening to make their 
eyes more lustrous. Positively con- 
tains no belladonna or other harmful 
ingredients. Begin its use today! 
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EYES 


Mail this coupon to Murine Co., Dept. 


———_—— 


ail 
Free 











22, 9 E. Ohio St., Chicago, for book 
checked: 0) “Eye Beauty” O“‘EyeCare”’ 
Name 
Address 
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Write for free Guide Books and 
“RECORD OF INVENTION 


PATENTS. BLANK” before disclosing in- 


ventions. Send model or sketch and description of 
your invention for Inspection and Instructions 
Terms reasonable. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., 753 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Diamond 
argains 


Ui, S&P the, Same Way 
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Thousands of bankers, lawyers ,mere 
chants — others — continually ess Dia. 









F gems of oven bi ne here ~ offers sor 

Sent of facet ces, Boo tint Bes 

pays faire for $60.50. ry to match at $115.00. 
ag list sent on approval. Offers 


y thoroughly responsible 
Examination. Use blank below. 
Why Pay Full Prices? 
World’s oldest, 1 t diamond bank- 
ing institution of 75 years, rated over 

1,000,000.00, must sell the DIAMONDS on 

ICH MONEY was LOANED BUT 

REPAID. Diamonds, too, from BIG CASH 
EUROPEAN DEALS. Send NOW. Lists 
limited. Free—all details,—Exact descrip- 
tions, --Guaran’ amounts you can borrow. 
Examine Diamonds at our risk. 


Unpaid Loans—sorc'for tree List, Use blank Below. 


Name 








Address. 








fil in e and mail to— 


For Free List clip thi abov. 
P Opp. P-6., 1056 DeRoy Bids. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Jos. DeRoy & Sons, Opp. P. 








to no less than six thousand pounds, including 
everything. Her first thought on hearing 
what the solicitor had to say was, “If every- 
thing is sold, and I get rid of the lease, I can 
pay off my debt to Campion at once.” 

And with that thought came to her a great 
sense of relief. 

From the solicitor’s office she took a bus to 
her house agent. There she learned that 
there would certainly be no difficulty in getting 
rid of the house. Now that a sign was up 
there, many inquiries were being made about 
it. A premium of fifteen hundred pounds was 
being asked. A well-known man on the Stock 
Exchange was very keen to have the house, 
but he was fighting the premium. 

As she went out of the agent’s office she 
thought, not without irony, of the almost 
brutal change which circumstance—was it?— 
had brought about in her. The passion for 
acquirement had given way to an overmaster- 
ing desire to be free of possessions. She had 
a feeling almost of hatred for her “things.” 
She didn’t want to be like Carrie, and all the 
other Carries of this world. 

From the house agent’s she walked to West- 
minster Cathedral. 

She stayed there a long time. 


On the sixth of May Dale was in London 
again. He reached Victoria about five o’clock, 
got his luggage and drove to hishouse. But he 
kept the cab, and after a very short stay, and 
a talk with the Macfarlanes, who welcomed 
him with enthusiasm, he drove to Wilton 
Crescent. After his long stay abroad he felt 
that he must see Valentine at once. 

When he reached her house and looked out 
of the cab window he saw a sign announcing 
that the house was to be let unfurnished. He 
saw, too, that the windows were shuttered. 
Evidently she wasn’t here. He was disap- 
pointed. But he got out and rang the bell. 

The door was opened and a dark, soldierly 
man with a red face showed himself. 

“Miss Morris isn’t here?” 


“No, Sir. I’m the caretaker. The house is 
up for sale.” 
“Sale! The advertisement says it’s to let 


furnished.” 

“Well, Sir, the owner wants to get rid of 
thelease. And the contents are all to be sold.” 

“Oh! I’ma friend of Miss Morris’s. Is she 
in London?” 

“Yes, Sir. She’s staying at Tatford’s 
Hotel in Gower Street.” ; 

Dale gave the man half a crown. Then he 
stepped back and looked up at the sign, noting 
the name and address of the house agent. 

“Tatford’s Hotel, Gower Street,” he said 
to the cabman. 

As the man drove away Dale looked once 
more at the big white sign against the house 
front. “I’ll take over the lease,” he said to 
himself. 

And, perhaps for the first time, he realized 
intimately and reveled in the power of money. 
His play was doing splendid business in 
America. He had “money to burn.” Valen- 
tine was evidently, though for the moment 
only, on the rocks. Now was the time to prove 
his loyalty, as a friend if not as a lover. He 
would take over Valentine’s house, the house 
she had chosen. And then if she—but he 
stopped short there. He didn’t dare even to 
imagine that happiness with intimacy. 

And so she had gone back to Tatford’s 
Hotel! He was once more driving to Tatford’s 
Hotel to see her, and she was once more 
going to act in a play written by him. 

But life had changed her. He wondered 
how she would look, how she would be with 
him, what she would say. 

The cab drew up before Tatford’s. 

“Ts Miss Morris in?” 

A maid, elaborate but somehow all wrong, 
replied in a sweetly genteel voice that Miss 
Morris was not in London. She had left that 
day, “for Birmingham, I believe.” 

Birmingham! That was where Father 
Bexland lived. 

“Can you tell me when she’ll be back?” 
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“Miss Morris has gone for a couple of nights 
rE 


I believe.” 

He turned away. Fora moment he thought 
of going to the Central Theater. But he 
decided against that. He didn’t know exactly 
why. Instead, he went to the Garrick Club 

On the following day soon after ten he went 
to the house agent whose name and address 
he had memorized, and inquired whether 
Valentine’s house was still in the market. The 
very smart young man who represented the 
firm replied: 

“Well, Sir, somebody is after it, very much 
after it, I may say. But there’s a slight 
hitch. The owner is asking a premium of 
fifteen hundred pounds, and the client in ques- 
tion refuses to give more than a thousand, 
Miss Morris—it’s the house of Miss Morris 
the actress—has left the matter in our hands.” 
He cast an appraising glance at Dale. “We 
shall stand out for a fifteen-hundred-pound 
premium. The house is well worth it.” 

“Tl give it you. And now about the 
lease.” 

The young man went into details to which 
Dale scarcely listened. “I’ll go to my banker’s 
and my broker’s and make arrangements about 
paying,” he said. ‘Here’s my card.” 

He laid the card down and went out of the 
office. From the office he drove to the City, 
where he interviewed his banker and his 
broker. He had a feeling of recklessness about 
money now. He was thinking only of Valen- 
tine and of what he could do for her. A strong 
excitement had got a grip on him. He felt 
tumultuous. And he felt in a terrible hurry. 
“Get on! Get on! Don’t let the grass grow 
under your feet! You know what you want to 
do. Do it! Don’t count the cost!” He had 
the power to come to Valentine’s rescue. He 
rejoiced in a feeling of power—power for her. 

He drove to the office of his solicitor, who 
also acted for Valentine, and eventually ar- 
ranged to buy Valentine’s belongings en bloc 
for the price fixed by the valuer, six thousand 
pounds. Then he went home. 

That evening after dinner he sat down in 
his library to write a letter to Valentine. He 
was feeling violently excited, restless, heated 
in body and mind. And yet he couldn't 
write that letter. He had, perhaps, too 
much to deliver his mind and heart of. And 
so he was paralyzed. He held the pen but no 
words came on the sheet of white letter- 
paper. At last he put the pen down. 

“No, I must see her. I must speak to her. 
Writing is too cold, too impersona!.” 

He couldn’t write to her. Tomorrow, if 
she came back from Birmingham, he would 
manage to see her. 

What was she doing in Birmingham? He 
felt sure she had gone there to see Father 
Bexland. Why? All that part of her life, 
the part connected with religion, was hidden 
from Dale. She had let him into her stage 
life. She had allowed him to see a little way 
into her life with Mark Trever. But she had 
never spoken to him intimately -about the 
religious side of her life. Certainly she had 
told him of her affection for Father Bexland. 
But that was all. 

She knew how to keep silence. There was 
something remote in her. Would she ever 
allow him to draw near to it, to come close to 
it, to understand it fully? Probably not. 

He wondered whether Father Bexland knew 
her much better than anyone else did. And, 
wondering, for a moment he felt jealous of 
Father Bexland, jealous of the power of 
priest, jealous of the intimacy of the woman 
with the priest, jealous almost ofa religion. 

Towards the evening of his second full day 
in London he telephoned to Tatford’s Hotel to 
ask if Valentine had come back from Birming- 
ham. The reply disappointed him. 
hadn’t come back, and had telegraphed to say 
that she was staying on in Birmingham 
wouldn’t be in London till Monday. 

Monday—and it was now only Thursday. 

Dale inquired over the telephone where 
was staying in Birmingham, and was told that 
she was at the Midland Hotel. 
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_ He made up his mind that he would go to 
Birmingham on the following day. He went 
up to his bedroom and packed a suitcase 
without saying anything to Macfarlane. He 
went to bed early. He was in such a hurry 
for the morrow that he wanted to sleep at 
once. But of course he couldn’t sleep. 

Macfarlane woke him up in the morning at 

ight o’clock and brought him a cup of tea. 

coming of the London morning, fairly 
bright for England, but very pale and furtive 

red with the radiant, bold mornings of 
Egypt, had changed Dale’s mind. He still 
wanted to go to Birmingham. But now he 
felt doubtful of his welcome there. In such a 
vitally important phase of his life he must 
take care not to blunder. He mustn’t pursue 
Valentine. He wasn’t a Campion. There was 
nothing roughshod about him. 

“I know what I’ll do!” he said to himself. 
“}’}] wire and ask her if I may come.” 

And directly after breakfast he wired, pay- 
ing for a reply. The answer caused him to 
feel glad that he hadn’t yielded to the impulse 
which had made him pack the suitcase. 


Very glad you are in London but do not 
come here shall be back on Monday come 
in any time on that evening loving greet- 
ings—Valentine. 

With a feeling of humiliation Dale unpacked 


the suitcase. 
The heat and the hurry were abated in him. 





Nevertheless, he had things to do in London | 


for her. He had to sell out some investments 
in order to accumulate enough money to pay 
for the contents of her house. 
this was done. 
hoped to enter into possession. 
must get rid of his own house. 


Then he 


By Saturday | 
During the following week he | 


He had no intention of playing the heroic | 
lover, of going to Valentine and saying, “I | 


have saved you. 
gift from me.” No. 
Through him she would get it. But there 
would be no question of a gift to hurt her 
pride. He would simply have bought a 
charming house delightfully furnished. And 
he would of course go to live in it. What 
happened afterwards depended on her. He 
had taken the precaution of asking his solicitor 
and the house agent not to let Valentine know 
about his negotiations. 

When Monday evening came Dale set off 
in good time on his way to Bloomsbury. He 
didn’t take a cab. It was a fine evening full 
of the English spirit of spring, and he resolved 
to walk. He wanted to get himself well in 
hand. He had the feeling that this was an 
evening of fate for him. He also had the feel- 
ing that what happened between him and 
Valentine would depend greatly upon himself. 
She was a highly sensitive being. He knew 
that. She noticed, perhaps was influenced 
by, very small things. Even where she loved 
she was almost terribly clear-sighted. 

“If I have any chance at all, I mustn’t 
spoil it,” Dale thought. 

And a nervous feeling that he hated tried to 
take possession of him. But he fought against 
it. He must be self-possessed tonight. 
Women were always impressed by self-posses- 
sion in men. Shrinking sensitiveness in the 
male being didn’t appeal to them. In love 
matters especially a man must be bold to have 
success. 

He walked rapidly, absorbed in his thoughts, 
forming resolutions, feeling fatalistic, and yet 
easly feeling at the same time that 

e had the power, if his courage didn’t fail 
him, to fashion his own fate. 

As he drew near to Tatford’s Hotel the past 
Swept upon him like a wave. For a moment 

success was abolished; her present fame as 


@M actress wasn’t, had never been; he was 


coming to lead her from obscurity to the blaze 
t men call glory. He had found her. He 
had lost her. Now he would find her again. 
surely—surely—he would keep her, he 
Would be able to keep her. 
Tatford’s Hotel—again! He went up the 


twosteps. The genteel maid came to the door. 


Take back your home as a | 
She needed the money. | 
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“That Air of Gractous Poise 


It is for the woman who makes of her presence an exquisite 
harmony that Bourjois created Manon Lescaut Powder. 
In its chiffon fineness and delicate persistency, he expresses 
the subtlety of her tastes, the graciousness of her charm. 


And the ideal of Bourjois skill and purity—in a tradition 
passed on from artisan father to artisan son—has conserved 
Manon Lescaut Powder in all the patrician excellence of 
its blending and the distinction of its loveliness. 


Bourjois’ eight hand-made French Rouges—including Mandarine* and Ashes 
of Roses *—suit every complexion, and harmonize with Bourjois Face Powders. 


BOURJOIS, Inc. Paris and New York. 
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Blanche. Naturelle. Rachel. Ocree, Mauve. 
Peaches * Powder. Peaches-and- Cream’ Powder 
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WRITE TO EARN! 


“Genius it- 
self must 
learn the ma- 
chinery of 
expression.” 


“Since authorship is essentially a matter of home- 
work,’’ says Rupert Hughes, ‘‘it is one of the few 
arts that can be taught by correspondence. The 
Palmer Institute, under the presidency of so emi- 
nent a literary artist as Clayton Hamilton, and as 
conducted by Frederick Palmer and a large corps 
of associates, is qualified to render invaluable aid 
in the art and business of authorship.” 


Palmer training is uniquely personal. It will 
take that talent of yours and develop it until 
you, too, can write the kind of stories that tug 
at heart strings . .. that grip the imagination 
. . « that editors buy. 


r 1 
It PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP | 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Cal. 35-S 
I CLAYTON HAMILTON - - President | 
] FREDERICK PaLMER - Vice-president f 
Please send me, without obligation or expense, in- 
l formation about your course in } 
‘ 0 Short Stery Writing (© English and fe ponies | 
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(Each course is complete in itself.) 


Address 
All correspondence strictly confidential 
No salesw’n will call upon you 
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Hotel 
100¥U Positions —, 


OTELS, restaurants, clubs, apartments, hospitals, institutions, 

schools and colleges everywhere need trained men and women. 
Over 70,000 high-class positions paying $2,500 to $10,000 a year 
open annually in the hotels of the United States. Nearly a billion 
dollars’ worth of NEW HOTELS AND CLUBS being built this 
year will need almost 200,000 trained men and women. Hotels 
start you at salaries up to $3,500 a year, with living usually included. 
At any time there are over 1,000 hotel positions open. 


Previous Experience Unnecessary 

You can have one of these fascinating, big-pay positions. The 
Lewis Schools guarantee to give you the valuable knowledge that it 
has taken some of the most successful hotel men years to in. 
Age is no obstacle—young and old alike have equal chance for suc- 
cess. Past experience absolutely unnecessary. A common school 
education is all you need. 

We train you in your spare time with the Lewis Simplified Study 
Plan and put you in touch with big opportunities. All of your train- 
ing under the personal supervision of Clifford Lewis, Managing 
Consultant for over 225 hotels thruout the United States. Our 
students employed by leading hotels everywhere. 

Send today for Free Book, “Your Big Opportunity,’’ showing 
how we can train you for one of these splendid positions, and ex- 
plaining our Money-back Agreement. 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 
Clifford Lewis, Pres. 
Room AF-276, Washington, D. C. 
Charter Member of National Home Study Council 


“Has Miss Morris come back?” asked Dale, 

“Yes. She arrived this afternoon.” 

“Can I see her? She’s expecting me.” 

The maid took Dale’s card. She disap. 
peared sweetly, elaborately. 

“Miss Morris begs you will walk-up,” she 
said, returning. ‘Will you come this way?” 

Dale passed through the buff-colored hall 
and mounted a flight of stairs behind the maid, 

“This way, please.” 

They had gained the first floor. She un- 
dulated to the left, tapped on a door and 
immediately opened it. 

“The gentleman!” she observed. 

And there was Valentine standing by a 
round table covered with a mustard-colored, 
heavily fringed cloth, and smiling, with the 
irresponsible look in her large nut-brown eyes 
which Dale knew so well. She held out a long 
hand, and as the maid squirmed out and closed 
the door, she said: 

“So you’re a gentleman! And she calls me 
‘the lady’! This is the very temple of gen- 
tility. We are all ladies and gentlemen here. 
Isn’t it wonderful?” 

“But why are you here? 
Valentine!” 

He put out his other hand, and she let him 
take her left hand and hold it while roaring 
noises came in to them from the street. 

“T’m here because I’m stony broke, Martin. 
The glory has departed from me. I’m giving” 
up my house. I’m trying to sell everything 
in it. I’m poverty-stricken and I have debts, 
That’s how it is.” She glanced round the 
room; there was still a faint look of irrespon- 
sible humor in her eyes. “What shall we sit 
on? Thesettee? Yes, let us sit there and try 
to be natural on it. And I'll close the win- 
dow. Gower Street is so vociferous. Why 
aren’t we in. a wood or in a garden? But 
what do surroundings matter?” 

“You can say that!” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, now. I cared too much about sur- 
roundings. And I had a horrible mania for 
things. But that’s over now. I’ve changed 
a good deal-since you’ve been away, Martin.” 

She sat down on the settee. Dale sat down 
by her and looked at her steadily. 

“Yes, you have changed,” he said. And 
there was a note of anxiety in his voice. 

“How could it be otherwise, Martin? I’ve 
lost Brian, and I’ve escaped from a long im- 
prisonment.”” 

“Yes; I know.” 

“T’m outside now. I shall never go back to 
that prison.” 

“To that prison! 
You’re surely not——” 

He stopped. She moved her shoulders. 
All the irresponsible humor had died away 
from her eyes. She looked grave, even sad, 
like a woman with a burden laid upon her. 

“Aren’t you free now?” he asked. 

“What is freedom? Is it anything more 
than an idea? We struggle after it, some of 
us. We talk grandiloquently of breaking our 
bonds. But can we ever break them? Are 
we meant to be free? Isn’t it our insolence, 
the insolence in us, which clamors and strives 
after freedom? Wouldn’t it be far more 
fine on our part if we learned to submit our- 
selves, to be humble? In any case, Martin, 
whether we wish it or not, we often are forced 
to submit. I have had to submit to the loss 
of my little boy. That sorrow is laid upoa 
me. I cannot avoid it. I didn’t want Brian 
to come. But he came. And then I didn't 
want him to go. But he went. My wishes 
have no power. It doesn’t matter—what I 
wish. It has taken me years to realize that very 
simple thing. But now I have realized it.” 

“You say it doesn’t matter what you wish, 
But I say it does, it must matter to JOM, 
Sometimes I think we live by desire, that the 
vitality in us lies in the perpetual activity of 
our desires. I’m full of desires. I know that. 
And if I didn’t desire I should be nothing. 
And you used to be so—yes, you are changed. 

There was, and he was beginning to know It, 
something in this change that alarmed Dale. 
There was a gentleness in Valentine that was 
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touching, that touched him. And yet some- 
how. subtly, it made him suspicious. Of 
what? He asked himself that. He inquired 
of himself. But the answer, so it seemed, 
wasn't within him. He didn’t feel that she 
was a stranger, that he had come back and 
had found in his friend, in the woman he 
joved, a stranger. Rather he felt that she 
was his Valentine withdrawn, more remote 
from him, perhaps from everyone, than she had 
been before. And it was that remoteness which 
roused in him anxiety, fear almost. 

He had gone eagerly, intending—hadn’t 
he?—to speak of the immediate future, oid 

to tell her what he was doing for her, 

not in a spirit of pride or in expectation of 
itude, but as friend communicates with 
fiend. But now something prohibited. him. 

How could he speak to this quiet woman, sad 
but with a sadness that accepted, of the taking 
over of a lease, of the buying of pictures and 
furniture, of the preparation of a new play? 

But neither could he speak of little Brian. 
She had spoken so simply and openly of little 
Brian that he couldn’t speak of him at all. 
There was nothing in her that claimed his 

thy. There lay his difficulty. And as 
Dip beck with Mark Trever, now that Dale 
was with Valentine he felt that Trever had not 
merely passed out of her life, but as if Trever 
had never had any power over the real Valen- 
tine, the Valentine of the depths. 

But something had power over that Valen- 
tine. He felt that, and was vaguely afraid. 

“But I don’t think you are changed,” she 
said.. “You are the same old Martin.” 

“P’you mean that as a rebuke or as a com- 
pliment?” 

“You and I don’t pay each other compli- 
ments. If we did we shouldn’t be friends. 
And how could I rebuke the best friend I 
have?” 


“Most people think it’s impossible for a man 
and a woman, who are both of them young 
and normal, to be friends—only friends.” 

“Aren’t. we friends? Don’t you feel I’m 
your friend?” 

“J don’t think I want you to be too much 
myfriend,”’ he said. ‘When you talk of friend- 
ship like that it seems to put me at a distance.” 

“Don’t be cross, Martin,” she said gently. 

Why was she so gentle with him? He won- 
dered whether this new gentleness was bred in 
her by sorrow, or by something more subtle, 
more dangerous to him than sorrow. 

“I believe,” he said, fixing his observant 
eyes.on her in a look that was nearly hard, 

lieve you class us all in the one category. 
I believe that to you now we all seem just 
dawing males. D’you remember?” 

“Clawing males! Yes, I said that to you.” 

“I hate that expression if it includes me. 
D’you see even love as a thing with claws?” 

“Not every kind of love.” 

“Not mine, I hope,” he said sternly. 

“I wasn’t thinking about you just then.” 
_It was a cruel thing to say, but she said it so 
simply and sincerely that Dale didn’t feel any 
Intentional cruelty in it. 

: what were you thinking about?” 

‘T can’t tell you,” she said, in a low voice. 

Dale got up and walked across the room to 
the window He opened it and looked out. 
"Why did I come to see her here?” he said to 
himself. “I can’t be myself here. I can’t 
even think properly. My thoughts are all 
disconnected. If we were only in my house, 
Mmy quiet room!” He turned round, closing 
the window. “You can’t stay on here. But 

course you are only here till——” 

have debts to pay, heavy debts.” 
‘You'll ,S00n work those off when you’re 


tsoon. I have one very big debt.” 
ca, wr I met Miss Geean at Monte 


“She told you?” 
“Yes; about the debt to her which Campion 
has ner you.” 
It to save me from being sued for 
breach of contract. Now I have to pay him. 
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“You do?” He was staring at her now. 

“Yes, of course!” 

“Well, Valentine, if that is so, if that par- 
ticular debt weighs on you more than the 


others, you can get rid of it almost directly.” | 


“How? I’m going to pay it back gradually 
out of my salary. It will take me many 
months to work it off.” 

“Tt needn’t.” +5. - 

“Why not?” A 
--He hesitated for a moment: Then he 
decided to tell her.“ She must know, whether 
he spoke now or not, in a very few days. 

““It needn’t because I’m’ buying the con- 
tents of your house.~The mattér will go 
through almost directly. “Then; if ‘you wish, 
you can settle with Campion at once.” 
~ She got up from the settee. For‘a moment 
she looked like the girl in°the managers’ room 
at the Central “Theater, to whom Campion 
had said, “I’m pretty tough, I believe, but 
you knocked me out, and I’m bound to say 
so.” Dale thought she was going to cry. But 
she didn’t. She just stood and looked at him, 
and then she said: . 

“Oh, Martin dear!’ 

“You’ve got some jolly things. 
part with them——” 

“Martin, you are a friend! This is friend- 
ship, the truest friendship! But you mustn’t. 
I can’t let you!” 

“Why not? I’m taking over the lease of 
your house——” 

“The house too!” 

“Yes. I’m sick of Tedworth Square. I’ve 
been meaning to move for a long time. My 

lay’s making a lot of money in America. I 

ven’t been extravagant since I’ve had suc- 


If you must 


cess.” 

“As Ihave! As I have!” 

“T’m taking your house and I’m going to 
live in it.” He forced himself to smile. 


“I’m buying you out. There’s nothing to be 


Dale’s intuition regarding Campion is sound; and that gentleman’s sinister plans 
are put in action in Next Month’s Instalment—with what outcome for Valentine 


$a fGarow—__—_—<> 
The Woman Lincoln Loved (continued from page 2 


Springfield and settled down to work, deject- 
edly enough. One evening he went to call at 
the home of Simeon Francis, editor of the 
Sangamon Journal, who was a great friend of 
both Lincoln and Mary. The two men were 
talkirig in the parlor when the outer door 
slammed and Mary appeared, blinking in the 
lamplight. She gasped and turned to go, but 
Lincoln made one great stride and seized her 
by both hands. 

“The court is taking a recess, Francis,” he 
said over his shoulder and the editor fled. 
“Mary,” Lincoln went on huskily, “I am the 
most miserable man living. If what I feel were 
equally distributed to the whole human family, 
there would not be one cheerful face on 
earth.” 

She looked up into the gray eyes that were so 
inexpressibly dear to her and although her 
lips quivered she could not prevent a dimple 
from appearing at the corner of her mouth as 
she said, “Misery loves company.” 

But for once Lincoln would not smile. “I’ve 
reached the point where I realize I’ll never be 
anything but a husk of a man without you. 
I don’t see how you could mourn for a fellow 
like me, but Francis says you have.” 

Mary threw her pride to the winds. “I shall 
go widowed all my life, Abr’am, without you!” 

Lincoln turned her face up to his. “Then 
we’re going to be married before, your friends 
or your relatives know what’s happening. I 
reckon I’ve learned my lesson.” * 

A few days later, Lincoln met: Ninian 
Edwards on the street and informed him that 
he and Mary were going to be married that 
evening in the Episcopal church. . 


~Edwards, who was over six feet tall, drew ‘ 


himself up to utter a retort that should once 
and for all put the quietus on Lincoln. But the 
look he caught in the gaunt face above his own 











grateful about. I get a charming hoy 
beautifully furnished for my money. Ang] 
get it for what I’m told is a reasonable price” 

“Don’t think you can trick me, i 
You are doing it all for me. But I oughtn’t 
to accept this great benefit.” ' 

_ “I deny that it’s a benefit. I’m not a loge 
in this. I gain. I like your house far bette 
than I like mine. I always have.” 

“Martin! Martin!” 

“And anyhow,” he exclaimed, reddening all 
over his face, “you let Campion pay your debt 
to Miss Geean!”” Before he said that he kney 
that he was going to say something he didn't 
wish to say, something that he hated. And 
yet he couldn’t prevent himself from saying it, 
ie be Hane ragehe I——” 

then he stopped. He couldn’t ; 
He loathed himself and his jealousy too alk 
to go on. His face burned. He felt as if his 
eyes were burning too. And he looked down, 

“T’ve spoilt it all! I’m a beast. I’ve spoilt 
the whole thing,” he said to himself. 

Intense misery invaded him. 

“T’m sorry, Valentine,’ he said, still looki 
down. “I wanted to be a good friend to you. 
But it’s no use my making a pretense of friend. 
ship. The fact is I love you, and not at all in 
a friend’s way. All this that I’m doing is don 
out of pure selfishness, probably. I- don't 
believe I thought that till now. But now] 
believe it’s all selfishness, the selfishness of 
my love. It’s very difficult to be disinterested, 
It’s no use my pretending that I am. I've 
given myself away. But anyhow, I hop 
you'll let the thing go through and settle with 
Campion at once. I don’t like your being in 
his debt—though of course it’s no business of 
mine. And please try to forgive me for what 
I said just now, that beastly thing I said.” 

And then, before Valentine could say or do 
anything, he went out quickly and hurried 
down the stairs. 
















































caused a sudden change in his words. What 
came forth, though grudgingly, was: 

“No, Mary is my ward and must be married 
from my house.” 

Thus on the rainy evening of November 4, 
1842, in the parlor of the Edwardses’ home, 
Mary Todd and Abraham Lincoln were mar- 
ried. There were no attendants. There wer 
not more than thirty people present. And 
Mary, who had all her life looked forward to the 
magnificence of her wedding dress and outit, 
was married in her muslin dress with neither 
veil nor flowers. ; 

Lincoln had prepared no home for Mary. 
They went to live in the Globe Tavern, kept 
by the Widow Beck. Their room and board 
cost them four dollars a week. But they didnot 
stay in the tavern long after Bobbie was bom 
in the summer of 1843. Mary induced her 
husband to make the plunge and they boughta 
story-and-a-half frame house with a barn and 
well fenced yard in a good neighborhood. | 

Temperamentally, Mary was a sybarite 
She could not have endured without breaking 
the labor and the deprivations of those early 
years of marriage had she not finally 
the finest luxury that can be vouchsafed to 
marriage—complete mental com 
with the man she had married. eee 

They both cherished that companionship. 
After his marriage, Lincoln spent less and les 
time sitting round the sawdust spittoons it 
stores of Springfield, arguing and swappllé 
yarns. Mary was educating him. He speat 
more and more time in study and in ¢ 
reading. However scantily the larder might le 
supplied, Mary saw to it that in the 
there were always good books and she madel 
husband read these books aloud to her and dit 
cuss them with her. She regularly read Fr 
and German poetry and philosophy and * 
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< french-journal.to him, translating as she read 
4p her vivid, eager voice; no one could tead 
» y tell a story more expressively. 


One marvels at her energy. She did all her 
ywn sewing and housework. She kept ever- 
jastingly at Lincoln about his bad manners. 
She saw that he was dressed properly—at least 
he ceased to wear jeans in court and top-boots 
to dinner parties. Their home was beautifully 
ordered and in spite of poverty they began to 
build a reputation for hospitality. ' 

bbie was almost three years old when 
their second son was born and named after their 
close friend, Edward D. Baker. Bob was a 
precocious youngster whom Lincoln spoiled 
outrageously. Lincoln’s incapacity as a father 
was rapidly becoming’a ‘real anxiety to Mary. 


_ There were days when Bob was so naughty and 


his father so lackadaisical that Mary’s nerves 


* flew to pieces and Lincoln fled the house, leav- 


ing Mary to wrestle alone with the child he had 
, with the wretched kitchen stove, the 
ty larder, the teething little Eddie. 
Piecoln often mourned to his friends that he 
was not a “good provider.” Poor Mary at first 
was constantly dogging him to split the kin- 
dling, to attend to the winter’s supply of wood, 
to lay in the stock of winter vegetables. But 
finally she saw that, herein, she could not 
change him and she ceased to demand any- 
thing of him in the house, but concentrated 
entirely on pushing him forward in his pro- 
fession and in politics. 
* Both of them having such pronounced 
characteristics, it took a long time for them 
But they 
climbed the final hilltop to understanding when 
had been married about seven years. 
Lincoln had been backsliding in the matter of 
ding his evenings at home. He was run- 
ning for Congress and that gave him an excuse 
for many a long evening in his office with 
Herndon, his partner, swopping yarns in the 
old bachelor manner. After all, a spoiled boy, 
asickly baby, a peppery wife at times take the 
savor out of the most orderly home. 

Mary was hurt and worried. She didn’t like 
Herndon. With her uncanny skill at sizing 
=, she had seen his dangerous weaknesses. 

e drank too much, used drugs, was lax with 
women. He had a strong hold on her husband’s 
affection and admiration. She had a right to 
worry. And the more she fussed, the more 
Lincoln stayed away from home. 

Eddie was the very darling of Mary’s heart. 
He was the quaintest baby in the world. At 
four he was a long, lean, brown little chap with 
pathetic gray eyes and a humorous, full mouth, 
the image of his father. In the middle of Jan- 
uary, 1850, he was taken ill. It did not seem 
serious, but his deep affection for the child 
made Lincoln anxious and he did his utmost to 
share the nursing with Mary. 

After two weeks of slow fever, it looked as if 
the worst was over and Lincoln ventured to 
stay down-town until after midnight one eve- 
hing, talking atheism with Herndon. About the 
time he started for home, a little moan from 
Eddie startled Mary, reading beside him. The 

was in a violent convulsion and before 
she could apply a single remedy he was dead. 

Lincoln heard her shriek as he entered the 
back door. He. made the stairs in a leap and 
tushed into the bedroom. 

“Eddie! Look! Look!”’—holding the little 
body toward him. “Dead! My baby! My 
little son!” 

_ Lincoln stared, horrified. “It can’t be! It’s 
Justa fit! I’ll get the doctor!” 

But Mary knew. It was death. She could 
not let Lincoln go. “Don’t leave me alone 
. I shall go mad.” 

incoln gave a great groan. “You were 
alone with him while I fooled with Herndon! 


_ If I had been here to get the doctor——” 


_ But Mary would not blame him now. “If 
gl meen a shrew,” she wept, ‘“‘you’d have 
“God has punished us both!” Great. tears 
ran down Lincoln’s cheeks, and clasped in each 
other's arms, Eddie’s father and mother 
mingled bitter tears of loss and of regret. 
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Long after the little fellow’s death, they 
grieved for Eddie with the extravagance in- 
herent in their peculiar natures. But, as if 
God had, indeed, a purpose in the tragedy, the 
Lincolns found themselves working together in 
a harmony they never before had achieved. 
Their love deepened to a complete under- 
standing. 

More and more Mary gave the force of her 
tremendous personality to moving Lincoln 
forward on his career. She entertained more 
and more. People who went to the Lincoln 
home said that the two were utterly unique: 
Lincoln with his perpetual fund of stories and 
his wife with her witty tongue that sometimes 
hurt but was always funny, and with her kind- 
ness of heart that permitted no guest, however 
humble, to feel that he was not one of the 
important personages present. 

In December, 1850, another son, William 
Wallace, was born, and in April, 1853, a fourth 
son, Thomas, whom his father called Tadpole. 
Just before Willie’s birth, a crisis came in 
Lincoln’s career. He came home one day and 
said that he’d been offered the job of territorial 
Governor of Oregon and wanted to accept. 

To his astonishment, Mary shook her head 
vehemently. “No! They are merely trying 
to hide you on the Pacific Coast, Abr’am, be- 
cause they fear you on the Atlantic.” 

“Nonsense!’’ protested Lincoln. “I’ve no 
more reputation than a yellow dog in the East. 
I'd like to go out into that wonderful new 
country. I think we’d do well. Perhaps we 
could get out of debt.” 

“You are meant for better things, Abr’am. 
The Almighty had a reason for giving you 
your wonderful brain and your unassailable 
balance. Some day He’ll show you that reason 
unmistakably, and you must be free to follow.” 

And although different committees of poli- 
ticians waited on her urging her to change her 
decision, Mary stood fast. 

The terrible question of slavery was now 
tearing at the vitals of the nation. Mary 
studied the question with Lincoln, read om- 
nivorously, handing on to him epitomes of what 
he had no time to read for himself. She took 
notes on his speeches whenever she could leave 
the babies, criticized them and made sugges- 
tions. When his friends suggested that he de- 


bate the slavery question with Stephen A. 


Douglas, Mary was enthusiastic. Money? 
She’d find it somehow. The children? She’d 
manage somehow. And she did. 

She wrote her sister while the debates were 
going on that although she was sitting in the 
kitchen, one foot on the cradle rocker, one 
hand stirring the stew pot while the other held 
the pen, she wished her sister to realize that 
Mary Todd was married not only to one of the 
Lord’s saints but to a saint who was one of the 
intellectual marvels of the world. “And I know 
his intellect, for I’ve helped to stock it with 
facts!” 

He needed a manager for all the externals of 
life and Mary was that manager during all the 
years of preparation for the “far-off, divine 
event.” 

The debates with Douglas launched him well 
on the road to the Presidency. During the 
summer of 1860 Mary entertained extensively. 
She acquired a hired girl, used a Chicago 
caterer when necessary, made herself several 
party dresses with crinolines as enormous as 
those of any Broadway belle and kept open 
house for the well-known who came from all 
parts of the United States. 

On Election Day Mary suffered more from 
nerves than did her husband. He spent the 
day in his crowded office. There were a good 
many callers at the Lincoln home in the after- 
noon, but in the evening the house was de- 
serted. Mary, with the boys, went down-town 
for a little while and looked in at the hall, where 
her husband was surrounded by an enormous 
and noisy crowd of men and women shouting 
out the early returns and singing, “Oh, ain’t 
you glad you joined the Republican Party!” 

She felt that the boys ought to see the ac- 
claim their father was receiving. Her only re- 
gret was that Eddie had not lived to witness it. 





But she could not bear the excitement and 


. Shortly she returned with the children to ‘the 
. quiet house. 


The boys went to bed. Mary 
sat beside the lamp sewing and thinking. jt 
was nearing dawn when her husband came in, 
His face was ghastly white in the lamplight, 

“Mary,” he said huskily, “God help us, 
they have elected me!” 

She rose and stood for a moment supporting 
her weak knees against her chair, a sudden 
and inexplicable sadness choking her. Lincoln 
held out his arms and husband and wife 
clasped each other in a long embrace. 


The White House was in a badly run-down 
condition when the Lincolns moved into it, 
Mary had no idea how much it would cost to 
renovate it or how many servants were actually 
needed to run it. With the common sense of 
the experienced housewife, she discharged the 
steward and undertook to run the place until 
she understood its needs. With this move rose 
the first whisper of gossip. 

The Lincolns had been in the White House 
about a week when Mary, splendid in a purple 
grenadine, swept into young Stoddard’s office, 
Stoddard was the third of Lincoln’s secretaries 
and among other duties he was to help Mary 
with the social work of the Administration. — 

She tossed a letter before him. ‘How canI 
have the author of that arrested?”’ she cried. 

Stoddard read—‘‘You do your own work be- 
cause you have been a servant yourself. Both 
you and your husband are known to have nig- 
ger blood in your veins. You had better not 
insult the Southern aristocracy of Washington 
by making any advances toward them.” 

Young Stoddard flushed. “It’s anonymous, 
You'll receive many such, Madam President. 
Don’t read them!” 

He threw the letter in the grate. 

Mary set her lips firmly and went on with 
her task of inspecting the contents of the 
White House. 

Then she learned that Congress, if pressed, 
would make an adequate appropriation for 
renovating the Executive Mansion. Mary 
took steps to hurry the appropriation. 

But this brought the newspapers about her 
ears. They declared that Mrs. Lincoln was 
meddling in politics and one enterprising 
journalist reported that she constantly forced 
her way into the Cabinet room to row with the 
members over their policies. 

For a while it looked to Mary as if all the 
years of fighting for self-control were to be 
useless in the face of this type of torment. 

Sumner was calling on Mary one summer 
evening. Charles Sumner, Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, was one of the few noble personalities 
in Washington. Physically as well as ment 
he was superb. He was six feet four inches 
with fine blue eyes and regular, clean-cut 
features of the sober New England type. 

Mary and Sumner had met at the Inaugural 
Ball. “They liked each other immediately. 
Sumner was Mary’s type of man, intellectual 
and of the polite world. In his turn, Sumner 
was astonished to find in Lincoln’s wife a 
woman of exceptional intelligence and breadth 
of education. Their mutual fondness for 
French was an immediate bond and they made 
the most of it. By midsummer they were ex- 
changing French books and frequently con- 
versed in that tongue. 

On this particular evening Mary actually had 
brought a shout of laughter from the serious- 
eyed Sumner by her mimicry of Horace G 
in his favorite act of lecturing her hu 


But she did not allow him to laugh long, for she. 


added after the mock Greeley had disappeared: 
“He had the impertinence to warn Mn 
Lincoln also against my intriguing with the 
South! Senator, do you know they say I am 
a spy because I have half-brothers in the 
army?” i 
“You too are a victim of slavery,” replied 
Sumner sadly. 


violently. They say you are a renegade 
Southerner—one of themselves, gone over 
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“The ruling social set here. 
prides itself on being Southern. Its members, » 
male and female, hate this administration 
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the other side. I tell you frankly, dear Mrs. 
Lincoln, they are bent on your social ruin.” 
Mary swept up and down the room in her 
trailing gray and pink velvet, then paused to 
a small finger before the enormous 
r’s vest button. 
“Pl fight them inch by inch!” she cried. 
“You can’t fight malicious gossip, I’ve 
found,” said Sumner. “Ignore it, Mrs. Lincoln. 
Give your mind to your husband’s great 


ms. 

“Pll try,” replied Mary, through set teeth. 
It was an inevitable aspect of her bitter fate 
that the very qualities in her that helped to 
make her husband an immortal hero, fed the 
malignant tongues that ruined her fame. Her 
indomitable will and ambition would not allow 
her for a long time to give up the social struggle. 
She planned the social side of the White House 
life with her usual skill, but she got nowhere. 
It was said and generally believed that she 
was a coarse parvenu, without social training, 
utterly unbalanced by her sudden elevation 
tograndeur. She was called low, coarse, gaudy, 


_Joud and a snob. She was threatened with as- 


ination. Anonymous letters warned her 


“that her boys would be kidnaped as well as her 
husband 


; She said to Sumner, one evening early in 


1862: “Senator, do you realize that I am one 
of the most hated persons in this unhappy 
country? It is like a fog pressing about me day 
and night. I believe it will kill me, this 


“Can you not give up all but the essential 
official entertainments, dear Mrs. Lincoln, 
an ” 


“And dress in a bag without a crinoline,” 
interrupted Mary with a sad little laugh, “and 
give up your friendship—you’ve heard that 

‘ al 


Ora little. No one dares say very much to 
me, I assure you.” 

“They call it an affaire d’amour and write 
Mr. Lincoln dreadful things, signed ‘An eye- 
Witness.’ If it is hurting your prestige, dear 
-Mr. Sumner, I’ll understand if you never call 
on me again.”’ But her eyes were full of tears. 

“IT wouldn’t understand,” returned Sumner 
grimly. “Friendship is an eternal matter with 


».me. Such prestige as I have has survived the 


worst that human tongues can say. Let us 
forget it.’ He paused and stared out the 
window at the raw, unfinished shaft of the 
Washington Monument. Then he went on 
sadly: “When I was assaulted in the Senate 
Chamber in 1851, no one thought I would live. 
In the weary months of illness that followed, 
my thoughts were much on my unfinished 
fight against slavery, but in the midnight 
watches my keen, heart-gnawing regret was 
that if I were called away, I never had enjoyed 
the choicest experience of life, that no lips re- 
Sponsive to my own had said ‘I love you.’ 
When I recovered it was with the determina- 
tion that as soon as I could afford to marry I 
would. Alas, it seems, however, I’m not the 
type women wish to marry. But I have friend- 
with some noble women. You are one 
of them. I intend not to sacrifice a single 
friendship for all the gossip in America.” 
Sumner’s fine declaration could but hearten 
her and she staggered on with her social 
burden. But she did not go far. Early in 1862 
she received a blow that for a time completely 
submerged her. Willie died of typhoid in 
February. After Willie’s death, Mary never 
again'went into the room where the child died. 
For months she never went out. 
Sumner now suggested that she turn her 
splendid executive ability to hospital work. 
) Suggestion was exactly in tune with her 
stateof mind. Before she had been at the work 
a week, the crowded, ill-organized hospitals in 
and around Washington began to feel the im- 
pulse of her helping hand. 
Young Stoddard tried to persuade her to 
the reporters to go with her on her hospi- 
tal Tounds and publish the story. He told her 
It Would help enormously to counteract the 
talk against her. But Mary had had enough 
of publicity, good or bad, and the beautiful 

















Communication for a Growing Nation 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


TuE first telephone call 
was made from one room 
to another in the same 
building. The first advance in 
telephony made possible conver- 
sations from one point to another 
in the same town or community. 
The dream of the founders of the 
Bell Telephone System, however, 
was that through it, all the sepa- 
rate communities might some 
day-be interconnected to form a 
nation-wide community. 

Such a community for speech 
by telephone has now become a 
reality and the year-by-year 
growth in the number of long 
distance telephone calls shows 
how rapidly it is developing. 
This super-neighborhood, ex- 
tending from town to town and 





state to state, has grown 
as the means of communi- 
cation have been provided 
to serve its business and social 
needs. 

This growth is strikingly shown 
by the extension of long distance 
telephone facilities. In 1925, for 


‘ additions to the long distance tele- 


phone lines, there was expended 
thirty-seven million dollars. In 
1926 sixty-one million dollars. 
During 1927 and the three follow- 
ing years, extensions are planned 
on a still greater scale, including 
each year about two thousand 
miles of long distance cable. 
These millions will be expended 
on long distance telephone lines to 
meet thenation’s growthand their 
use will help to further growth. 
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story of her hospital service never was told. 

Gossip now included Lincoln and his domes- 
tic life. Stories of terrible quarrels between the 
Lincolns became current. Lincoln—who did 
not drink—was widely believed to have beaten 
his wife while he was drunk,. and at another 
time to have thrown her bodily out of the 
Cabinet room—whither she never came. It 
was asserted that Lincoln had forbidden 
Sumner the house. 

It is singularly grotesque that while the 
gossips were so busy with lies there was an 
essential weakness of character which Mary 
was showing which they did not discover that 
would have been unspeakably unctuous on their 
tongues. This was her love of finery. 

When Mary Lincoln became mistress of the 
White House, every temptation imaginable 
was brought to bear on her love of beauty. As 
soon as she reached Washington, the trades- 
people of that city and of New York besieged 
her to open accounts with them, offering what 
seemed like unlimited credit. Shopkeepers 
camped on her doorstep, haunted her footsteps 
urging dress fabrics, furs, jewelry and objets 
d’art upon her consideration. Job-hunters and 
political panderers filled the White House with 
gifts for Mrs. Lincoln and the little boys. And 
Mary lost her head. She opened accounts in 
the shops of Washington and New York. 

The President’s salary was adequate for 
everything but his wife’s wardrobe. After a 
couple of years bills began to bother Mary. 
She ignored.them. Finally one of her New 
York creditors threatened to sue her. She 
would rather have died than have her husband 
learn the extent of her extravagance. In fact 
she did not learn the extent of it herself until 
the creditors frightened her. Then she gath- 
ered the bills together, added them up and 
took to her bed. The total was nearly $20,000. 

This was in 1864 and Lincoln was running 
for a second term of office. If the story got 
out! Mary sent for Lizzie Keckley, who fre- 
quently acted as lady’s maid for her. The 
colored woman was a remarkable character, 
self-respecting, a good business woman and 
devoted to the President’s wife. 

When Mary, half hysterical, had confided 
her troubles to the modiste, that astute person 
had a practical suggestion: 

“Tell your creditors that if your husband is 
reelected you will pay them back on the instal- 
ment plan from his salary. If he’s not re- 
elected, he’ll be a great lawyer with enormous 
fees and you can pay your bills easily.” 

Mary took the advice. Lincoln won the 
election and Mary planned to pay the piper. 


In April came the irreparable loss to Mary 
and the nation—Lincoln was assassinated. 
The shock put Mary to bed for five weeks. 
Lizzie Keckley took care of her. She would 
see no one save Bob and Tad. When she 
was at last able to creep about, she began 
preparations for leaving the White House. 

All of us who have had to do with death will 
understand Mary’s state of mind when she 


| utterly refused to enter her dead husband’s 


bedroom, when she could not bear to see his 
clothing. She told Lizzie Keckley to gather 
Lincoln’s clothes together and give them away. 
One or two mementoes she disposed of herself. 
She could not bear to see Charles Sumner al- 
though he called on her several times. But 
she sent him two souvenirs of her husband, 
one a likeness of John Bright, which Lincoln 
had said he “prized as representing so noble 
and good a friend to our cause,” and the other 
the President’s cane, with this note: 


Executive Mansion, Tuesday 
morning, May 9, 1865. 

My dear Mr. Sumner:—Your unwaver- 
ing kindness to my idolized husband and 
the great regard he entertained for you, 
prompts me to offer for your acceptance, 
this simple relic which, being connected 
with his blessed memory, I am sure you 
will prize. I am endeavoring to regain my 
strength sufficiently to leave here in a few 
days. I go-hence; brokenhearted, with 
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every hope almost in life crushed. Not- 
withstanding. my utter desolation through . 
life, the cherished friend“of my husband 
and myself will always be. gratefully re- 
membered. With ‘kindest . regards, I 
remain always, yours very truly, 

Mary Lincoln, 


Combined with her great grief was the scald- 
ing consciousness of her enormous debts. She 
was wild with apprehension lest someone get 
wind of them. She had no one in whon, in her 
shame and chagrin, she dared to confide save 
that faithful ex-slave, Lizzie Keckley. Lizzie 
was all sympathy and when Mary stated that 
the clothing and jewelry, with the objets d’art 
she had accumulated, might as a last resort be 
sold:to pay the debts, Lizzie approved and 
offered her help in the disposal of them. 

With this idea in mind, Mary determined to 
take back to Chicago with her every scrap of 

rsonal adornment belonging to her. Of 
Tachold furnishings she took not one stick, 
save a little dressing stand used by the Presi- 
dent. He had been very fond of it and had 
once. told his wife that if the Commissioner 
would consent to their putting another stand 
in its place, he’d like to.take it back to Spring- 
field with him. After his death, Mary obtained 
the Commissioner’s consent to the exchange 
and the little table was sent to Chicago for 
Taddie to use. 

The packing, under Lizzie Keckley’s super- 
vision, was a helter-skelter affair. The Govern- 
ment sent an enormous number of boxes, fifty 
or sixty of them, and every one of them was 
used. Mary, obsessed with her fear of bank- 
ruptcy, ordered that every personal article be 
pe. So even discarded bonnets she had 

rought from Springfield were put into the 
boxes. Sometimes, with the inane extravagance 
of servants, a whole box contained but one 
bonnet. The presents. that she and the chil- 
dren had received; elaborate furs, toys, pic- 
tures, books, statuary, wax wreaths, hunting 
trophies; all went into the packing-cases, to be 
stored in Chicago until such time as the settle- 
ment of her husband’s estate told her whether 
or not they must be sold. 

Late in May, 1865, Mary Lincoln, in a 
widow’s bonnet, with a great black gauze veil 
that fell to the hem of her enormous black silk 
skirts, accompanied by twelve-year-old Tad in 
a black roundabout and black velvet cap, with 
Robert, who had just let Grant’s staff, boarded 
a Baltimore & Ohio train for Chicago, and for 


..a little while the gossips forgot her. 


Her means were very much hampered. Con- 
gress, at the time of Lincoln’s death, allotted 


her $22,000, the.sum remaining of the current 
year’s salary. Mary used» $3,000 of this to 


clear up domestic bills in. Washington. She 
made a substantial payment-on her debts and 


..- with the residuum prepared to carry herself 
‘and the boys until the estate should be settled. 


~ But there was a long delay in the settlement 
of Lincoln’s estate. Her money dwindled and 
dwindled and in the spring of 1867 Lizzie 


‘Keckley received a letter from Mrs. Lincoln 


asking the colored woman to ‘meet her in New 
York in September, to help her.dispose of her 
wardrobe and jewelry. She impressed on 
Lizzie the necessity for absolute secrecy in the 
transaction and wrote that she herself was 
foing to take the name of Mrs. Clarke while 
she was in New York. 
, So, heavily veiled, Mary Todd Lincoln late 
in September, 1867, registered as Mrs. Clarke 
at the Union Place Hotel in. New York and 
waited for Lizzie to appear. Lizzie arrived 
promptly and having with much fluttering 
settled themselves, the two women sallied 
forth into Union Square, bought newspapers 
and began to seek a place to sell their wares. 
They finally determined to try the firm of 
W. H. Brady and Company, of 609 Broadway. 
Still veiled, with Lizzie carrying the jewelry, 
Mary presented herself at this place of business 


- /and asked to see a member of the firm. She 


was introduced to a Mr. Keyes, who undertook 
to appraise the jewelry for her. It seemed to 
Mary that the scheme was working splendidly, 
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wk SMILE adds immeasurably to your 
c 


. harm but it does sometimes leave 
lines. Of course, you must smile . . . but you 
need not have lines and wrinkles that mar 
the beauty of your face...that make you old 
. - - before your time! 


Thousands of beautiful women—social 
leaders, stage beauties, screen stars, write us 
that one cream . Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream, is all you need—the only one they 
have used for 10-20 years or more. 


Right now begin giving your face constant 


Get at least seven 
hours sleep four 
nights out of seven 

— Eat fresh fruits and 
vegetables (those that 
may be eaten uncooked 

are best for you) — Use sweets sparingly 
—You need only one cream—Ingram’s 
Milkweed Cream — You can do your own 





vw ad 


care. And here’s‘the best way—the easiest 
and quickest, ....">% 9s = 
First read the five common-sense beauty 


rules given hete. They are simple, workable 
tules, easy to follow. 


Then buy a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream. Over a million jats. used last.year by 
beautiful women who care enough for their 
skin to care for it properly. ; 


Frederick F. Ingram Co., Est. 1885, 140 Tenth 
Street, Detroit, Mich., also Windsor, Ont., 
Canada. 


facials — beauty 
treatments—at 
home — Wewill 
show you how if you 
read carefully the little 
book that comes with each 


jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 
50c the jar—$1 size more economical — 
Theatrical size $1.75. 


Ingram Milkweed Geam 


THERE tS BEAUTY 


IN EVERY JAR 


Ingram’s American Blush Rouge » Hand Made 7 One Shade * For Any Maid # 50c 
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stays on all day 
No smearing or rubbing off as with the 
ordinary kind, as Kissproof is waterproof. 
And the color—an indescribable blend of 
red and orange, so utterly natural it flatters 
every complexion. Your first application of 
Kissproof will show you lips — gorgeous, 
intriguing, beautiful, more lovely than ever. 


Send for 
Kissproof Beauty Box 


It contains a dainty miniature Kissproof 
Lipstick, a generous sample of Kissproof 
Rouge—waterproof—a lovely miniature box 
of the new windproof Kissproof Face Pow- 

er and a whole month’s supply of .Delica- 
} Brow, the original 
waterproof liquid 
dressing for the lashes 


and brows. 


= Delica Laboratories, Inc. 
3012 Clybourn Ave., 
Send me Dept. 1175, Chicago, Il. 
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How to Straighten Bow and Knock-kneed Legs !] 


Improve your personal appearance by 
using the new patent “Lim-Straitner,” 
Model 18. Corrects now Bow and 
Knock-kneed legs safely, quickly and 
permanently at home. No costly oper- 
ation or discomfort. Is worn at night. 
Easy to adjust; its result will save 
you soon from further humiliation and 
will improve your personal appearance 
100 per cent. Write today for copy- 
righted Physiological and A ical 
book and experience of others without 
obligation. Enclose a dime for 

M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 

Dept. 1523-L Binghamton, N. Y. 
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It is a flat, pinkish disc and is as easy to use as & 
powder puff. Apply Wonderstoen in a rotary 
motion over parts desired, then hair and fuzziness 

y erased. Wonderstoen is 

and easy to use. At all toilet counters 
mail direct $1.35. Money-back 
Garant. Users of Wonderstoen say “It is 
onderful.” Send for free Booklet CM. 


BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 
Dept.CM, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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when Keyes looked up from the ring he was 
examining and said to her abruptly: 

“You are Mrs. Lincoln! Your name is in 
this ring.” 

Startled and troubled, Mary admitted her 
identity but begged Keyes to keep her secret. 
He agreed to do so and asked her to leave the 
jewelry for his partner to examine. He was 
sure they could be of real help to this dis- 
tinguished patron. -Much cheered, Mary re- 
turned to the hotel and there, a little later, Mr. 
Keyes followed her, not with a proffer of money 
but with a scheme. He urged Mary to allow 
him to use some discreet publicity in con- 
nection with her belongings. He declared that 
if she would permit him to do so, he could 
raise $100,000 for her in a few weeks. 

Mary refused. She’d been scorched too often 
by publicity. Keyes told her that an ordinary 
sale of all that she possessed wouldn’t bring her 
$10,000 while a public auction would net her 
ten times that amount. 

Deeply distressed, Mary still refused. 

“Then,” urged Keyes, “allow me to go to 
some of the leaders of the Republican Party 
and inform them that the wife of Lincoln is in 
dire need. They are fattening now on the 
prestige your husband gave the party. They 
will gladly back a movement for raising a public 
fund. Let it be known that the wife of the 
Great Emancipator is trying to raise money by 
selling her clothes and the whole country will 
rally to you.” 

He had no idea how sweet his last words were 
to his hearer. How sweet they were, only 
one who had witnessed her sufferings in the 
White House could know. She flung common 
sense away and gave Keyes the permission he 
sought. 

At his suggestion she wrote several letters 
making W. H. Brady and Company her agents, 
harmless and pathetic letters enough, telling of 
her needy condition and stating that her in- 
come when her husband’s estate should be 
settled would give her but $1700 a year. You 
may be sure she made no mention of the debts. 

With these letters, Keyes went to several of 
Lincoln’s old associates, Seward, Thurlow 
Weed, Raymond of the New York Times. 
These gentlemen refused to have anything to 
do with the proposal. 

While Keyes was making this preliminary 
flourish to his next colossal blunder, Mary, 
fearing recognition, went out on Long Island 
for a few days. Here she received word from 
Keyes that his efforts with Seward and the 
others had failed. He recounted some of 
their comments on her White House career. 

The revival of the old lies upset Mary com- 
pletely. She flew to her pen and dashed off a 
note to Keyes in which she denounced these 
several distinguished men in a biting sentence 
or two that carried back of them all her old 
years of suffering. Having supplied Keyes 
with priceless material for completely ruining 
her, she left for Chicago. Keyes, still fatuously 
believing he was starting a campaign that 
would raise funds for Lincoln’s wife, sent all 
of her letters to the New York World, with the 
announcement that Mrs. Lincoln’s effects were 
on view at 607 Broadway. 

It was not until her train was crossing 
Indiana that Mary learned what had happened 
to her letters. A man who had been sitting be- 
side her left a newspaper in the seat. Mary 
picked it up. It was a copy of the Springfield 
(Massachusetts) Republican. She glanced idly 
up and down its columns. Then a heavily 
leaded caption caught her eyes: 


Mrs. Lincoln’s Wardrobe for Sale: 


That dreadful woman, Mrs. Lincoln, 
who is in the open market with her useless 
finery will not let people forget her or only 
remember her as the widow of a beloved 
patriot but insists on thrusting her re- 
pugnant personality before the world to 
the great mortification of the nation. 


The sheet then went on to quote from the 
New York World and several neighboring 


papers. 


The World had published all her letters to 
William Brady and Company including an ip- 
vento 
regarding Seward ef al. 

The Rochester Democrat, the Albany 
Journal, the Pittsburgh Commercial, the 


Cleveland .Herald—a dozen papers were 


quoted in ‘which Mary was accused of every- 
thing from ‘indiscretions in a social way to 
actually having.stolen the articles she was 
trying to sell. They said she had dishonored 
herself, her country and her husband. Th 
said she was insane and a veritable Xantippe. 
Mary read until the last slurring word was 
burned indelibly into her brain. She was con- 
scious of feeling faint, but she dared not ask 


for aid lest her identity be disclosed. The - 


train pulled into Fort Wayne and the brake. 
man bawled that twenty minutes would be 
allowed for supper. Mary waited until the car 
was emptied; then she dragged herself into the 
station for a cup of tea. 

The dining-room was filled with a gulping 
crowd. The long table near the packed counter 
showed but one empty place. Into this slipped 
Mary. A man at her left offered her bread, 


There was a familiar look about the huge, : 
beautiful hand that held the plate. She dared 


not look up as she murmured her thanks. But 
she could not wholly disguise her voice. The 
plate was hastily set down and Charles Sumner 
stooped to look into her face! 

“But you!” he exclaimed. “Here! And 
alone?” 

Mary had not met the Senator since her hus- 
band’s death. The sound of that familiar 
voice, the extraordinary and familiar gentle- 
ness of the blue eyes, the whole elegant outline 
of “this noblest Roman of them all” as Lincoln 
had called him, utterly undid Mary. She rose 
with a stammered excuse. 

“T came out only to get a cup of tea—for—a 
friend who is ill,” she said and fled back to the 
train. 

She cowered in her seat with two thicknesses 
of veil over her face. Had Sumner read the 
van aeoed Undoubtedly! Her old friend who 

ad helped her bridge over so many moments 
of agony—now surely he would turn against 
her at last. “My tongue! My traitor tongue!” 
she whispered. 

The train started but was scarcely out of the 
station when a cup of tea slopping over into the 
saucer was balanced on her knee and Charles 
Sumner seated himself beside her. ‘I suspected 
who the friend might be,” he said. ‘You ate 
nothing. Let me see you drink the tea.” 

The touch of kindness was too much. She 
flung tea, cup and saucer out of the open 
window and buried her face in her hands. 

Oblivious to the gaping passengers, quite as 
though they were alone in the familiar White 
House sitting-room, Sumner laid his hand on 
her arm and: waited for Mary to get control of 
herself. It did not take her long. She set her 


teeth. At least she would not make a scene | 


for this last and dearest of her friends. She 
threw back her veil and smiled up at him. She 
had a lovely smile. 

“What are you doing in the Middle West, 
Senator?” she asked. 

“T’m on a lecture tour. 
kind. And you——” ‘ 

But Mary hastily interrupted. “I received 
the announcement of your marriage last year 
and wrote you how glad I was for you, as you 
may remember. But now I can say to you that 
it made me happy to know that the thing you 
had desired so le had come into your life.” 

Sumner’s leonine head drooped and the hand 
that still lay on Mary’s arm trembled. “It 
was not to be,” he said in a low voice. 
parted last month, never to meet again.” | 

“Dear Senator, are you telling me your wife 
has died?” exclaimed Mary. 

“No! No! Our marriage is broken. I—I 
cannot talk about it, even to you.” 


People are very 


Mary laid her little hand on Sumner’s huge » 


one. “Qh, that is trouble indeed—after all 

your years of hope! I am so, so sorry!” 
There was a little pause, then the Senator 

said, “And this new contumely that is being 


of her effects, and her furious letter — 
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heaped- upon ou? Where are vour friends, 
family, sent Mrs. Lincoln, that you should 
og ed to such extremities?” He looked 
down on her with puzzled and anxious eyes. 

She felt her face burn. “I have debts) 
[cannot tell my family about—I have been a | 
fool My tongue, my abominable tongue! | 
[am sick with chagrin at myself. But truly 
[do not merit the things they are saying.” 

“Pon’t I know that! The wretched cads! 
Qne can only bow the head while the liars 

themselves. When this furor in the 
has been forgotten, you must allow me | 
toapply for a pension for you. You shall hear 
from me about it. This is my station, I fear.” 

He rose as he spoke and with a last pressure 
of his great hand left the train, and Mary 
went on to face Chicago alone. 

Tad met her at the station. Excitement al- 
ways increased the impediment in his speech. 
He was fourteen now, tall and with his mother’s 
winning vivacity of manner. He ran down the 
long platform and gathered her in his arms, 
stuttering and sobbing. At first she could 
make little of what he said, but in the carriage 
he showed her a rumpled newspaper clipping. 
Mary could no more resist reading it than one 
can resist gazing at the horrors in a museum. 
Someone had given Tad a copy of the letter 
Thurlow Weed had written to the N. Y 
Commercial Advertiser. 


Mrs. Lincoln treated the President’s 
friends with studied insolence and indiffer- 
ence. She falsified a bill for entertaining 
Prince’ Napoleon . . . Mrs. Lincoln’s 
propensity to sell things was manifested 
early and before any necessity was fore- 
seen. If our information is reliable, eleven 
of Mr. Lincoln’s new linen shirts were sold 
before the remains which were enshrouded 
on the 12th had started for that bourne 
from which no traveler returns. Indi- 
vidually we are obliged to Mrs. Lincoln for 
an expression of her ill will. It is pleasant 
to remember that we always were out of 
favor in that quarter... 


Mary finished the clipping and tore it into 
adozen pieces while she mingled her tears with 
Taddie’s. She gathered that he was going to 
take his father’s cane and beat to death the 
editor of every paper that had maligned her. 
They had reached the house before she ex- 
tracted from him a promise that he’d do 
nothing to add to her trouble. 

Rob was older and just beginning his sturdy 
and spotless career. He was utterly devastated 
by this horrible publicity. It was a pitiful 
group there in the little house—not really a 
home, for Mary had been obliged to take room- 
ers—a pitiful group: Abraham Lincoln’s wife 
and sons, panic-stricken, wondering where they 
could hide from the scandal-mongers. Rob 
solved it as far as he was concerned by going 
out to the Rockies on a hunting trip with his 
friend Edgar Welles. 

Mary wrote Lizzie Keckley on Sunday 
morning, October 6: 


My dear Lizzie: I am writing this morn- 


night of great mental suffering. Rob came 
up last evening like a maniac and almost 
thteatening his life, looking like death be- 
cause the letters of the World were pub- 
lished yesterday evening. I could not re- 

ain from weeping when I saw him so 
miserable. But yet, my dear, good Lizzie, 
was it not to protect myself and help 
others—and was not my motive and 
action of the purest kind? Pray for me | 
that this cup of affliction may pass from | 
me or be sanctified tome . . . Only my | 
darling Taddie prevents me from taking | 
my life . . . Tell Messrs. Brady and 
Keyes not to have a line of mine once 
More in print. I am nearly losing my 
Teason. Your friend, M. L. 


Chicago, Saturday, October 13. 
My dear Lizzie: Wasever such cruel news- 
Paper abuse lavished upon an unoffending | 











ka ol Soap wins 


professional favor 


The effect of its Resinol 
properties brings warm 
praise from nurses 


quick to recognize real merit in a toilet requisite and to adopt its use 

when they find it produces comfort or other beneficial results. 
Resinol Soap has won their endorsement through its distinctive Resinol 
properties. 


( vi immaculate, clear-skinned and wholesome, trained nurses are 


They realize at once that these Resinol ingredients make the luxuriant 
lather soothing as well as cleansing and help to keep the skin soft and natural. 
They freely express their satisfaction, and in their letters are such state- 
ments as: 


“Has always been my preference because 
it has such a soothing feeling on the skin.” 

“Am delighted wiza the wonderful lather, 
and appreciate its healing qualities.” 

“T recommend it to those who are seeking 
a smooth, natural complexion.” 

“Use it for my patients because it is so 
refreshing.” 

“As a cleansing agent, I like it very 
much.” 


Why not follow the example of these nurses and begin today to use 
Resinol Soap. Your druggist sells it. Of course we will be glad to send 
a trial size cake, free, if you will mail us the coupon below, but a full size 
cake gives a more satisfactory test. 


If you are now annoyed by blotches or similar disorders, 
apply a touch of Resinol—that soothing ointment which 
is so widely used for various skin troubles—and see how 
quickly the blemishes disappear. It has been prescribed 
by doctors for more than thirty years. 





Dept. 2-D, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 


I have never used Resinol Soap and Ointment, so 
please send me sample of each. 
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COhe lure of a hair free arm! How 


it enchants. How necessary today to 
eliminate every suggestion of mascu- 
linity whether the hairs are fine or coarse. 
ZIP banishes them for good. 


LASTING RESULTS 


ZIP does more than merely remove surface hair. 
It destroys the growth on the face, arms, body, 
limbs or underarms, by eatly lifting out the roots, 
quickly, painlessly and narmlessly—and cannot 
strengthen fine hair. Like magic your skin 
comes adorable. 

Use ZIP once and you will never resort to 
ordinary depilatories. Money-back guarantee. 

Sold Everywhere. Treatment or 
Free Demonstration at my Salon 


Madame Berthe, Specialist, Dept. 788 
562 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please send “Beauty's Greatest Secret’’ telling 
about Z/P. “Fashion Decrees’ and samples 
Massage Cream, AB-SCENT Deodorant, and 
Face Powder, for which I enclose 10¢ 
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REO. P.WAY, Artificial Ear DrumCo. (Inc.) 
0 Hoffman Bldg., 2539 Weedward, Detroit, Mich. 


Aching 
Swollen 
Burning 


Feet 


It is almost unbelievable how quickly all 
throbbing, burning, tenderness and swell- 
ing leaves the feet when Dr. Scholl’s Foot 
Balm is applied. The pores welcome its 
cooling, soothing, reviving influence. 
The tissues quickly absorb its grateful 
healing properties. You will never forget 
the delightful ease and comfort it gives you. 
At drug and shoe stores—36§ cents per jar. 


Dr Scholls 
Foot Balm 
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defenseless head? . . . The Springfield 
Journal had an editorial a few days since 
with the important information that Mrs. 
Lincoln had been known to be deranged for 
years and should be pitied for all her 
strange acts. I should have been all right 
if I had allowed them to take possession 
of the White House . . . Iam always so 
anxious to hear from you. I am feeling 
so friendless in the world . . . M. L. 


She wrote to Brady and Company, with- 
drawing her goods, paid their bill of $800, and 
the wretched venture was ended. 

Her means were very much restricted. The 
executors of her husband’s estate still delayed 
and for a little while her relatives held aloof. 
Then, as the newspapers continued to outdo 
themselves in ain mo neg the family’s in- 
dignation toward Mary was superseded by 
their indignation toward the news sheets. 
Mary’s sister Elizabeth now took a hand. She 
won from Mary the story of her debts. She 
brought about a settlement of the estate and 
arrangements were made to take care of the 
absurd and awful bills. And in January, ac- 
companied by Taddie, Mary sailed for Europe 
—that Europe she and Lincoln always had 
planned to see together. How it hurt her to go 
without him! 

It was not until Mary Lincoln had been in 
Europe a year that Charles Sumner ventured 
to bring before the United States Senate the 
matter of her pension. 

It would have been impossible for her to 
have had a better sponsor for her pension bill. 
Not only was he a great idealist, but also he 
was a superb politician. He had survived the 
most intricate, the most trying moments of the 
Senate’s history, from 1850 to 1865. If anyone 
was fitted to force that pension bill through, 
it was Sumner. But even he did not foresee 
the extent of the fight he was to precipitate. 

The Senate was full of veterans still racked 
by the tempests of the Civil War. Scarcely a 
member could speak without a violence that 
made ordinary partisanship seem a feeble 
gesture, of persons or events of that soul- 
shattering period. 

The Senate Chamber, Sumner told himself 
on that snowy February morning, 1869, was 
more his home than even the house in Boston 
from which he had buried his father, his 
mother, his brother and his sisters, for here in 
the Senate Chamber he had spent the supreme 
hours of his manhood. In that seat yonder, 
Brooks, the South Carolinian, had beaten him 
into insensibility, and from yonder spot he had 
made the unparalleled speech for the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. And here, it seemed, 
he was to plead for common justice to the wife 
of the author of what he felt to be the greatest 
document struck off by the hand of man since 
the Christian era began. - 

In this mood and this attitude of mind, there 
was no defeating Sumner. But for many 
months his opponents did not recognize that 
fact; though they had seen the samé mood and 
attitude raise abolition from a cult to half a 
nation’s religion. 

On this morning he introduced a bill asking 
for a pension of $5000, with a letter from Mrs. 
Lincoln to the Vice-President. 


Sir:—I herewith most respectfully pre- 
sent to the honorable Senate of the United 
States an application for a pension.. I am 
a widow of a President of the United States 
whose life was sacrificed to his country’s 
service. That sad calamity has very much 
impaired my health and by the advice of 
my physician I have come over to Ger- 
many to try the mineral waters and durin 
the winter to goto Italy. But my financi 
means do not permit me to take advantage 
of the advice given me nor can I live ina 
style becoming to the widow of a Chief 
Magistrate of a great nation although I 
live as economically as I can. In consider- 
ation of the great services my deeply la- 
mented husband has rendered to the 
United States, and of the fearful loss I 
have sustained by his untimely death, I 


respectfully submit to your honorable 
body this petition. 
Mrs. A. Lincoln, Frankfort, Germany, 


After bill and letter had been read there was 
an uneasy rustle in the Senate Chamber 
Senator Edmunds of Vermont sprang to his 
feet and took a hasty step toward the Pregj. 
dent’s desk. He was a Republican ang 
Chairman of the Pensions Committee, 

“May I ask the honorable member from 


‘Massachusetts why he has fixed on the sum of 


five thousand dollars?” asked Edmunds, 

“Certainly,” replied Sumner. “Five thoy. 
sand dollars was in my mind because that was 
the salary just voted by the Senate to its mem. 
bers, and five thousand dollars is the interest 
on the seventy-five thousand dollars Lincolp 
would have been paid had he not been killed, 
I hope that this bill may soon be put upon its 
passage.” 

Senator Morrill of Vermont cried: “I am 
bitterly opposed to such a pension. J[—" 

He was interrupted by Senator Howell of 
Towa: “I too am against such a sneaking 
fraud on our pension system. Lincoln never 
was really Commander-in-Chief. He per. 
formed no service in the field.” 

“Mrs. Lincoln was not true to her husband!” 
shouted Senator Yates of [Illinois “She 
sympathized with the Rebellion. She is not 
worthy of our charity.” 

“Tut! Tut!’ This in a loud groan from 
Senator Cameron of Pennsylvania, the hand- 
some veteran of many Senate battles. 

Sumner spoke clearly: “You are speaking of 
the wife of Abraham Lincoln.” 

Senator Tipton of Nebraska rose. “Mn. 
Lincoln’s indecent and spectacular effort to 
sell her clothes lately brought no gestures of 
sympathy from the tender heart of Lllinois, 
That is proof that Mrs. Lincoln has no actual 
need of financial help. She has a large income 
from her late husband’s estate. This she is 
spending in Europe instead of in her native 
land where it should be spent.” 

“This is absurd,” cried Oliver P. Morton of 
Indiana. ‘The nation spent one million dollars 
on Lincoln’s funeral. The Congress has just 
voted ten thousand dollars for a monument to 
him. Yet it now grudges a pension to his 
widow.” 

Something in this strident sneer stopped the 
debate and the pension bill was referred to the 
Pensions Committee—exactly where Edmunds, 
who hated Mary Lincoln, wished it to go. It 
would not come out, he assured his friends, 
until he was certain of its defeat. 

His first maneuver was to postpone making 
a report on the bill. Day after day Sumner 
rose in his place to make inquiry, but Edmunds 
was not ready. On May 5 there was a typical 
passage at arms. Edmunds had reported a 
other pensions. 

Sumner spoke clearly. “Before the reports 
of the Pensions Committee pass away, I 
to ask my honorable friend when there will be 
a report on the bill for Mrs. Mary Lincoln?” 

With a smile of the utmost suavity, Senator 
Edmunds replied, “We are at work on the 
report and will make it soon.” 

Sumner returned the smile. ‘I hope that the 
bill may soon be put upon its passage.” 

“We cannot report until we have finished at 
inquiry into the lady’s necessities,” said 
Edmunds. 

Trumbull of Illinois looked up from a mem 
randum he was making. “I don’t i 
attitude, Senator. I hope the bill be 
passed unanimously and graciously.” 

“It will be passed graciously, if at all,” 
turned Edmunds coolly. “I suggest that 
take up the matter of making May thirty# 
holiday for decorating national cemeteries. 

Sumner’s great mellow voice suddenly fil 
the Chamber. Visitors in the gallery 
forward. “The object of this kindness, thi 
beneficence on the part of the Congress is 
Abraham Lincoln’s wife!” 

Edmunds leaped into the aisle. It would 
never do to allow Sumner to launch himsel 
into a real speech! “‘I rise to a point of 
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Someone in the gallery clapped. The Vice- 

ident pounded on his desk. Sumner gave 

Edmunds a smile that was at the same moment 
threatening and keen. 

“Very well, Sir,” said Sumner, “then let us 
have that report without unnecessary delay.” 

Sumner was well informed as to what 
Edmunds was doing. He knew that Edmunds 
had sent into the inner circles and the byways 
of Washington and was calling before his com- 
mittee a multitude of the scandal-mongers who 
had made Mary Lincoln’s life wretched while 
she was in the White House. Sumner did not 
believe that Edmunds would dare to embody 
the gossip in his report and he hoped rather 
against hope that the very venom of the gossip- 
ers would prove their absurdity to the eight 
other men who formed the committee. 

Each day until the 13th of June Sumner 
asked for the report without result, asked for it 
so regularly that there developed a sort of rite 
—Sumner rising and putting his request in his 
courtly way; a hiss from the gallery; Edmunds 
slowly getting to his feet and deliberately mak- 
ing an excuse that deceived no one; a patter of 
handclapping from the gallery; and the gavel 
brought down by the Vice-President. 

But on the 13th, Edmunds gave his report. 

The Committee recommended that the pen- 
sion to Mary Lincoln be refused. Their reasons 
were concise. Lincoln was a civil and not a 
military officer and his death occurred in the 


civil walks of life. Only the families of soldiers | 


should be allowed pensions. Moreover, there 
was nothing to distinguish this case from that 
of other civil officers who had lost their lives 
in the performance of their public duties. The 
Committee had found that Mrs. Lincoln was 
not destitute. The Committee had “good 
reason to think that after Mr. Lincoln’s death, 
she received no inconsiderable amount of 
clothing, plate, household goods, etc., which 
should be considered” in relation to the case. 
The report wound up with the statement that 
the Committee was in possession of other facts 
regarding Mrs. Lincoln which clinched their 
resolve not to recommend the pension. 

The report was accepted without debate and 
Sumner’s first bout was lost. 

He now had measured the depth of Ed- 
munds’s opposition and was determined that 
his next bill should not get into the hands of 
theclever Vermonter. Three weeks later he in- 
troduced a new bill, this time for $3000, and 
then set all his skill in motion to prevent its 
being referred to Edmunds’s committee. 
Cameron backed him in this and so did Morton 
of Indiana and Howard of Michigan, but 
Sumner was father, mother and nurse to the 
bill. He gave the Senate no rest. 

_ But Edmunds was as famous an obstruction- 
ist as Sumner was an aggressor. People from 
all over the country wrote to the Senator from 

usetts protesting against his attempt 
to waste the public moneys on Mrs. Lincoln. 
Even some of his distinguished friends, one 
of them, Lydia Maria Child, a member of that 
group of noble women of whom he had spoken 
to Mary years before, called him to account for 
his action. Sumner was courteous but un- 
Moved. And the fight went on in the Senate. 

“I wish to call the honorable members’ at- 
tention to the fact that a bill granting a pension 
to Mrs. Mary Lincoln is before us. It has been 
too long before us.” This from Sumner. 

Senator Tipton of Nebraska: “I object.” 

tor Sumner: “Will not my friend allow 
me to plead with him that a vote be taken?” 
hator Tipton: “I will not. You shall not 
Vote in Senator Edmunds’s absence.” 

Senator Morrill: “I am bitterly opposed to 
Paying three thousand dollars. I propose to 
strike out three thousand dollars and insert 
five dollars per day. We should not pay her 
enough to educate a brilliant boy abroad. In 
my judgment he had much better be educated 
Over here than abroad where he will not be 

it up under the principles of his father.” 
er: “I would remind the gentleman 
that he is speaking of the wife of Abraham 


“Senator Cameron: “Tut! Tut! Tut!” 
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“Misfortune never comes singly .. . 
even with twins. So each of us dreads 
a corn for fear of wishing it on the 
other.” 

Sowrites Madeleine Fairbanks . . .one 
of the charming Fairbanks Twins now 
dancing in the new Broadway produc- 
tion “Oh! Kay.” 

“But if I should ever get a corn, I'd 
follow the stars and use Blue-jay.” 


And what a delightful way to end a corn! A 
dainty pad .. . like velvet .. . fits over the 
corn and stops the painat once . . . One plaster 
usually conquers the corn. But even the deep- 
seated corn seldom requires more than two . 
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‘introduced at the last Congress. 


Thus day succeeded day and month followed 
month. As the winter of 1869-70 came on, the 
bill assumed a deep significance in Sumner’s 
mind. 

He was getting on in years, though he stil] 
looked to be in his prime. He was fifty-eight, 
He had lived life deeply though splendidly 
and he had learned some important things, 
One of these was that one must gage the pos. 
sibility of success of any big enterprise by mea- 
suring the characters of its protagonists, If 
Americans in bulk were grasping and gulli 
then the fighting he had done for twenty years 
was wasted. 

This struggle became very important to him, 
And—an added incentive—he was very lonely, 
It comforted him to be fighting for a woman, 

On the morning of July 9, 1870, he wiped the 
sweat from his face, tossed the great mane of 
grizzled hair back from his forehead and rose 
in his place in the Senate. One fine hand, the 
same hand that had brought Mary Lincoln 
the teacup at Fort Wayne, rested on his hip in 
a familiar gesture of defiance. But he spoke 
gently and as if bringing up a new matter. 

“A bill for the pension for Mrs. Lincoln was 
It failed, 
During the first week of the present Congress, 
now more than a year ago, I introduced an- 
other bill. I plead with the honorable members 
to act upon it.” 

Senator McCreery of Kentucky rose. “Three 
of our Presidents have died during their term 
of service. In each instance I believe Congress 
voted one year’s salary to their wives. Their 
wives, it is true, were domestic ladies and did 
not choose to travel in Europe. If Mrs. 
Lincoln chooses to do so I am the last man who 
would criticize her taste. But I am the last 
man to tax the people for its indulgence. The 
good old State of North Carolina has a circula- 
tion of less than one dollar to the inhabitant. 
Is she to be called upon for part of that, that 
Mrs. Lincoln may give more freely to the 
beggars of Europe?” 

“T find this discussion indelicate,” cried 
Senator Fenton of New York. ‘Mrs. Lincoln 
may have been indiscreet, she may have for- 
feited a measure of the respect due one in her 
position. Grant it. But still she is the widow 
of Lincoln.” 

That this damning with faint praise might 
not go unnoted, Senator Saulsbury of Delaware 
added his mite. “I was no friend personal or 
political of Lincoln. I believed his administra- 
tion disastrous. I believe it unfortunate that 
any such man ever lived as President. And yet 
if Lincoln’s widow is in want I am willing to 
contribute with other Senators from my private 
purse for her relief.” . 

Yates of Illinois uttered so loud a groan that 
he immediately obtained the floor. “Sir, there 
are recollections and memories, sad, silent and 
deep, which induce me to vote against this bill. 
Amid all the perils of life, amid good and evil 
report, a woman should be true to her husband, 
Mr. President, this occasion does not require 
and I shall not go into details. But there are 
reasons why I cannot vote for this bill.” 

Saulsbury rose. Sumner tried to interrupt 
him, but the Southerner would not be denied 
his chance to give a covert insult to Lincoln’s 
wife. He made this priceless effort: 

“I know nothing of Mrs. Lincoln’s character 
. . . In my eye she stands today just as 
lovely, as amiable and pure as though she were 
the widow of a Democratic President aro 
whom my hopes clustered and my warmest 
affections turned. While I am opposed to any 
act of her husband——” 

At this point, Sumner whispered to Cameron. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania took the floor 
quickly. He had listened to the efforts of 
Yates and Saulsbury with undisguised disgust. 
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of the town did all they could to try 
tomake a bad reputation for Mrs. Lincoln and 
tried to do so for the President. His career 
gas go extraordinary, he was such an extraor- 

man that they could not destroy him 
but did carry their venom so far as to 
destroy the social position of his wife. I do not 
want to talk, and I say, let us vote!” 

“Aye, let us vote, Mr. President!” said 
Sumner, quickly and a little wearily. It was 
noon now, a July noon in Washington with 
heat that dragged like leaden weights on every 

ion. ‘Aye, let us vote.” He paused and 
lifted his head; his glorious voice swept the 
great room like an organ. ‘Surely the honor- 
able members of the Senate must be weary of 
casting mud on the garments of the wife of 
lincoln: those same garments on which one 
terrible night, five years ago, gushed out the 
blood and brains of Abraham Lincoln. She 
sat beside him in the theater and she received 
that pitiful, that holy deluge on her hands and 
skirts because she was the chosen companion 
of his heart. She loved him. I speak of that 
which I know. He had all her love and 
Lincoln loved—as only his mighty heart could 
love—Mary Lincoln. Let us vote.” 

There was utter silence for a full minute on 
the floor and in the gallery. No one hissed. 
The gavel did not fall. Then the honorable 
members, in a hush, as if the coffin of Lincoln 
lay in their midst, voted. 

The result stood, yeas 28, nays 20, absent 24. 

Sumner had won the fight. 

Mary, in Frankfort, received from one of 
those curious-minded friends who always keep 
one informed of evil reports, a full account of 
the Senate fight. She wrote Sumner several 
letters of deepest gratitude. But the vicious- 
ness of the Senate debate robbed the pension 
of any aura of national graciousness. 

Mary, by this time, had lost the power of 
feeling surprise at any show of bad taste in the 
public attitude toward her. Still, as she made 
her preparations for returning to America, she 
was conscious of a sense of wonder that the men 
of the Senate, though without bowels of com- 
passion for Lincoln’s wife, showed not some 
shadow of decent feeling for his two sons. 
Robert was suffering torment from the Senate 
reports. Tad, while in Europe, was partially 
sheltered from knowledge. But what little he 
learned made the boy almost frantic. 

She delayed her return for many weeks. 
Finally it was the thought that she was as 
much the widow of a soldier as Mrs. U. S. 
Grant ever could be, that enabled her to make 
the start. She reached here at last, not with 
chin up as Abraham Lincoln’s wife had every 
tight to come home, but shrinking, wondering 
when the next blow would fall. 

She went back to Chicago, glad to be among 
herown. Tad at eighteen was now the center 
of her existence, for Bob was married and 
living his own successful life. Tad’s health was 
a ceaseless source of anxiety to her. He never 
had been strong. Early in July he went to 
bed with typhoid fever. On the morning of the 
isth, in violent agony, he passed away. 

_ “Baby Eddie, Willie, Tad, Abr’am! There 
18 4 Curse on me,”’ Mary told her sister Eliza- 
beth, who sought to comfort her. “You ought 
po that I be taken now to my husband and 


But life had not yet finished with little Ma 
Todd. Bit by bit there revived in her her old 
love of things of the mind. She turned back to 
books and study. She was fifty-three now, but 

even mourning clothes, mattered much 
to her and she took an interest in them. 

She lived in shrinking seclusion, sensitive to 
every misinterpretation, yet gossip sought her 
out even when she went abroad to spend a 
winter in Paris or London. 

. Inthe winter of 1879, while hanging a picture 
in her little salon in Paris, she slipped and fell, 
riven her spine. _She suffered a great deal 
the inflammation that followed, but she 
wanaged to keep about, and to get back to 
pPringfeld, still showing her interest in fashion, 
she had displaced the crinoline with the 
Wonders of the bustle! 
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tk*nning 
hair is sick 
f ipcowearumpne hair needs special 
care to regain normal health. 

Dandruff will never leave you un- 
less you definitely combat it. Un- 
checked, either of these leads 
gradually to baldness. 

Yet you can restore your hair to 
health even if these ills have long 
been sapping its vigor. 

EVERY MORNING moisten the hair and 
scalp generously with Ed. Pinaud’s Eau de 
Quinine. Then with the fingers pressed 
down firmly, move the scalp vigorously in 
every direction, working the tonic thor- 
oughly into every inch of the scalp. Comb 


and brush your hair while still moist. It will 
lie smoothly just the way you want it. 


This treatment leaves your scalp tin- 
gling with new vitality. Used regularly 
it destroys dandruff infection and stim- 
ulates hair-nourishing circulation. 


Get Pinaud’s Eau de Quinine at any 
drug or department store today. Look 
for the signature of Ed. Pinaud on 
every bottle. Pinaud Incorporated, 220 
East 21st Street, New York—sole dis- 
tributors for Parfumerie Ed. Pinaud, 
Paris. 
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Eau de Quinine 


Robert was making progress in politics—a 
son of whom to be proud, and Mary was proud 
of him, but to her sensitive eyes a career in 
politics was a course to be viewed with acute 
anxiety. Those ghastly years in the White 
House had broken her nerve. She worried 
about Bob and about her old age. If she was 
to be an invalid, she would be a burden to her 
relatives and she hated the thought. 

Elizabeth laughed at her. “You don’t picture 
yourself properly, Mary. You don’t realize 
that in spite of all you’ve been through, you’re 
still the best company in the world. I think if 
a locomotive ran over you, you'd still be a 
spitfire, still have something funny to say.” 

They were driving to the station in Spring- 
field when Mrs. Edwards said this. Mary was 
going to New York to get treatments for her 
back. She was looking delicate, but her eyes 
were still lovely and her skin soft as a child’s. 

She shook her head. “Abr’am and Willie 
were the humorists of our family. Willie used 
to tell jokes when he was only five. For that 
matter, Baby Eddie used to draw what he 
called funny pictures and chuckle with rapture 
over them. He was the image of his father 
when he lay in his little casket.’’ She looked 
up, caught her sister’s long face and smiled. 
“’m making you out a liar, poor Elizabeth! 
Wait till I get back from New York! I really 
can’t be funny now. My back feels like—oh, 
do you remember old black Zeb, our gardener 
in Lexington, when he had the ‘misery’? He 
and I are twin souls now.” 

And as Elizabeth helped her from the phae- 
ton, Mary doubled over, screwed her face up 
in one of her marvelous impersonations and as 
the image of the old darky she left her sister 
on the station platform, helpless with laughter. 

The New York doctor couldn’t cure her poor 
“back, and after a few weeks Mary returned to 
Springfield and went to bed. 

She was sick now, helpless at last and at last 
giving way to her fears. She thought that 
poverty finally had claimed her for its own and 
she believed that Bob, now Secretary of War, 
was about to be assassinated. her old 
gaiety and all her sense of humor could not help 
her now. But this state did not last long. Fate 
at last finished with tormenting her. 

On the morning of July 16, 1882, came a 
blessed stroke of paralysis and at eight o’clock 
that night she died. They laid her in the room 
where, forty years before, Lincoln had made 
her his wife. 

On the morning of the 17th, newspapers all 


old stories about her. But the New York 
Times and the New York Tribune paid tributes 
that would have meant the very bread of 
Heaven to Mary had they made them twenty 
years before. Too late! 

Yet because one would do them justice, it is 
fair to tell here some of the things they said. 
The Tribune spoke of her loyalty and her kind- 
ness of heart, adding, ‘‘After Lincoln became 
President, she sustained her new position with 
intelligence and dignity. She never received 
the credit due her. There probably never was 
an occupant of the White House so persistently 
slandered and maligned . . .” 

The Times added its tardy truth. “In a 
war atmosphere like that which enveloped the 
White House, nothing but the strongest con- 
jugal affection could have maintained even a 
shadow of domestic happiness. But it is a 
matter of record that Lincoln in his homely 
phrase constantly referred to his home and 
his family, his wife and boys, and to his daily 
domestic concerns with real enjoyment and 
with the unaffected simplicity of a villager who 
never had dreamed of power or greatness. It 
is not easy to forgive those slanderous tongues 
which maligned the wife of the President, who 
idolized and worshiped her husband. These 
fantastic inventions, born of a time prolific of 
chimeras and phantasms are now laid to rest 
with the unhappy lady whose last years have 
been filled with so much to make life a burden. 





She went away saying ‘Surely no sorrow is like 
unto my sorrow!’ ” 
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over the country announced her death. Many | ' 
of them made this the occasion for raking up | | 











Corns 


Lift Off—No Pain! 








Doesn’t hurt one bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between the 
toes, and the foot calluses, without sorte- 
ness or irritation. 
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There’s no longer the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine 
—double strength—is guaranteed to remove 
these homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine from any 
drug or department store and apply 4 
of it night and morning and you should s¢ 
that even the worst freckles have begun 1 
disappear, while the lighter ones have Var 
ished entirely. It is seldom that more that 
an ounce is needed to completely clear the 
skin and gain a beautiful complexion. 

Be sure to ask for double strength Othine 
as this is sold under guarantee of money 
back if it fails to remove your freckles. 
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Debts 


(Continued from page 43) 


could hardly blame him; he was simply taking 

inkind the pay that was due for his services. 
As with the servants, so with the household 
ts. The bills apne cmmiatoney ao 

r’s bill periodically assumed suc 

= ions that the details were beyond veri- 
fication. It was when the butcher was owed 
nearly $1,000, and refused any longer to be 
satised with “something on account,” that it 
would be decided to do more lunching out. My 
father would then propose ourselves by tele- 
to “dear Duchess Milly’. (Sutherland), 
or to “dear Lady Dudley,” or to “the dear 
Whitelaw Reids” (the American Ambassador ) 
or—there were heaps of them, all “dears’’ and 
they always seemed pleased to see us, probably 
because my father was a very delightful 


man. 

He was very well known in the United States, 
in fact people used to think it was he, and not 
my mother, who was American. He knew 
every President from Cleveland on, was the in- 
timate friend of Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
of Roosevelt and of Bryan. He was a great bi- 
metalist, and a silver man, and wrote a book 
on national finance called “The Economic 
Crisis,” a title which always struck me as 
humorous, seeing that it represented our 
perpetual condition. 

But we were not always poor—only gener- 
ally. If my father did not pay his debts it was 
because he regarded his difficulties as transi- 
tory. At all times he had at least ten irons in 
the fire, and if one of them matured according 
to his expectations, we were in the pink of 
prosperity. He always believed his fortune 
was at hand, and he thought in terms of mil- 
lions, not of thousands. Three times in his life 
his ambitions were justified. He made a for- 
tune in Australia, one in India and the third in 

. Each was sufficient to endow a 
family for life, but he invested in wild schemes 
that his visionary mind believed in, and more 

ickly than we could melt those fortunes, 

y melted themselves. 

This making and losing of fortunes affected 
his children intimately. We were, so to speak, 
the victims of his destiny. ‘(When I am down 
everyone around me must be down; when I am 
Hy everyone shall share,”’ was his philosophy. 

nfortunately he was more generally “down.” 

It was during one of the “downs,” when our 
plight was really desperate (or appeared so to 
me and to my brother, who took things rather 
seriously) and we had reproached our parents 
for keeping more servants than our means 
justified, and had been soundly snubbed for 
our impertinence, that Peter and I, returning 
from a walk, rang our front door bell, and it was 
answered by an unknown man. We sought our 
mother in her room and protested: 

“How can you, when we are so hard up, go 
and engage a new manservant?” 

“Hush,” she answered, “it’s a bailiff, and 
I've given him ten bob, and he’s promised to 
open the front door and clean the mirrors!” 

In London I never knew when I walked into 

a drawing-room, whether I would find 
bailiffs sitting there or not. I grew to know 
the type. Bailiffs are usually heavy, thick-set 
men in overcoats who sit hunched up and 
apathetic. They do not stand up when you 
enter the room. They do not apologize and do 
not explain. A writ is the forerunner of the 
bailiff. A writ is a blue paper and the gentle- 
man who brings it always comes to the front 

door, never to the back. 

the country you can see him coming, and 
can get out of the house. In town it is differ- 
ent. Our unpaid butler had a specially pom- 
pous manner that he reserved for these discreet 
announcements: 

‘Sir, a gentleman has called to see you.” 

f My father, neither asking who, nor what 
or, and without looking up, would answer with 
ty: “Tell him—I am not at home.” 

Tf ever the gentleman did manage to button- 
my father he got a pretty poor reception. 
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After 
golf, tennis or 
other sports... 















































...1ub in Absorbine Jr, tt relieves 
stiffness, lameness, soreness 


After the strenuous or sudden use of muscles somewhat 
out of condition, play safe. Rub in Absorbine, Jr. thor- 
oughly. Though a powerful liniment, it will not burn. It 
is pleasant and agreeable to use. 


Absorbine, Jr. scatters congestion. Over night—like magic 
—the aches and soreness disappear. Musclesare kept 
flexible—ready for another vigorous day. 


Absorbine, Jr. is a dependable antiseptic, as well as a 
powerful liniment. Keep it handy—use it freely—for the 
many unexpected accidents and ills—and as a preventive. 


There are many uses for Absorbine, Jr. 


For varicose veins 
For tired aching feet 
For strains and bruises 
For lumbago and backache 


As mouthwash and gargle 
As a breath purifier 
For skin eruptions 
For after shaving 
Read Timely Suggestions, packed with each bottle 
At all druggists’, $1.25 or postpaid 


Absorbine J' 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 











w.F. YOUNG, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 





Sample bottle 
} sent on request 
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= DIAMONDS 2 


From Jason Weiler & Sons, Boston, Mass. 
America’s Leading Diamond Importers 4 
For over 50 years the house. of Jason Weiler 
& Sons, of Boston, has been one of. the lead- 
ing diamond importing concerns in America 
selling direct by mail to customers and deal- 
ers alike all over the world at savings of 
from 20 to 40%. Here are several diamond 
offers—direct to you by mail—which clearly 
demonstrate our position 
to name prices on dia- 
monds that should interest 
every present or prospec- 
tive diamond purchaser. 








This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and latest style 
cutting. Mounted in latest style 
14K solid» gold setting. 


this ring can be Se ET 


elsewhere for less than $200. 
send it back and your money 
will be returned at once with- 


$145.00 


out a quibble. Our 
price direct to you 












Richly carved 18k Solid 
White Gold Ring in a 
newest Bow-knot design— 


Ali Platinum finely hand- 
carved and pierced Ring. 
set with a perfectly cut | Set with a larger_perfect- 
blue-white Diamond of | ly cut blue-white Diamond 
rare brilliancy. A saving | and 18 smaller Diamonds. 
least one-third at} A remarkable value at 

our price direct 00 
to you 
A few weights and prices of other diamond rings: 








of at 
our pri 
OO FO cece. Ue ee ee wee 


% carat. . $31.00|1 carat. . . $145.00 
% carat. . 50.00 | 2 carats - 290.00 
% carat. . 73.00 |3 carats 435.00 


if desired, rings will be sent to any bank you may 
name or any Express ‘ 


Co. with privilege of 
examination. Our 
diamond guarantee 


for full value for all 
time goes with every 
purease. 

WRITE TODAY 
FOR THIS 
FREE CATALOG 


“HOW TO BUY 
DIAMONDS” 
This book is beauti- 
fully illustrated. Tells 
how to judge, select 
and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, 
eut and market dia- 
monds. This book, 
showing weights, 
sizes, prices and& 
qualities. $20. 
to $20,000.00, is 
considered an  au- 

thority. 


e 
Jason Weiler & Sons 
369 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Corner of Washington and Franklin Streets 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 


CALLOUSES 


Quick, safe relief for callouses 
and burning on bottom of feet. 
At all drug and shoe stores—35¢ 


Dr Scholls 
Zino-pads 

















Put one on— 


the pain is gonel 


Safe 
Milk 
and Food 
For INFANTS, 


\ Ath | 
AY nN Children, Invalids 


a and for All Ages 
Liquid Silmerine 


Makes Hair Beautiful 


Eliminates. dandruff, dirt, oiliness. Invigorates 
scalp, helps circulation. This means strong, healthy 
hair; soft, silky, glossy. Keeps hair wavy for days. 
Keeps straight hair smooth, sleek, neat, orderly; never 
unruly. Men, women, children use it. Any drug store. 

Parker-Belmont Co., Chicago, Ill 













“ask for Horlick’s 
\ The ORIGINAL 
: Malted Milk 
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He was, after all, only doing his duty, but my 
father took it as a personal insult. 

Bankruptcy became a favorite topic of de- 
bate. It was a subject that my brother and I 
studied assiduously in all its guises, with its 
advantages and disadvantages and moral as- 
pects. As other children discuss pirates, or 
shipwrecks or treasure islands, we discussed 
bankruptcy. Our parents talked about it with 
bated breath. It was a kind of sword of 
Damocles that hung so perpetually over our 
heads that Peter and I, almost unable to bear 
the suspense any longer, hoped that it might 
fall. It must not fall, said my mother, because 
Peter was at Eton, and because it would hurt 
my eventual marriage prospects. It must not 
fall, said my father, because it would deprive 
him of his clubs and of any future possibility of 
a parliamentary career. 

The advantages, however, in our young 
minds were obvious. Does not bankruptcy 
wash out all debts, so that you can, so to speak, 
begin afresh at the beginning? Peter and I 
had some understanding of the workings of a 
debt career, of how money is borrowed at in- 
sane percentages to pay the interest on former 
borrowings, in order to pay some other debt 
that has become acute, so that the vicious 
circle grows ever larger and more entangled. 
Why not wipe it all out, and live differently? 
Why not make a sacrifice of pride in order to 
have peace of mind? 

Peace of mind? Our parents never had it! 
Always they seemed to be tortured by the 
necessity of contriving somehow the impossible 
in order to preserve appearances. Bankruptcy 
loomed once so close, so very close, that there 
was a hush almost as of death upon our house. 
Our mother said that if it happened Father had 
decided to shoot himself. 

How I pondered this! Peter was away at 
school. I had no one to confide in. Was bank- 
ruptcy so serious a thing that it necessitated 
suicide? For days I was haunted by a great 
fear and horror. I looked at my father’s 
furrowed face and wondered at each meal 
whether I saw it for the last time. It was his 
custom always to sleep for half an hour after 
lunch, and I tiptoed to his door to listen. Would 
he sleep? Could he sleep? Or would the horrible 
sound of a shot startle the house? What agony 
of mind was mine those days! 

And then something came to my rescue that 
broke the tension and put everything in a new 
aspect. I happened, by chance, upon a volume 
of short stories by Chekhov, and discovered a 
heap of characters and incidents that reminded 
me of ourselves, so intense, so purposeless, so 
foolish and so human. I saw us as an effete 
Russian family, and all the little grotesque 


happenings that had seemed so tragic became. 


vastly entertaining. 

I began to dramatize some of the scenes; our 
conventionally furnished room, its shabby, 
genuine Louis XVI furniture, faded silk, old 
pink Bartolozzi prints, gilt-framed against an 
old-rose wall, the crystal lamp, a bunch of scar- 
let tulips in a Dresden vase. My mother in an 
écru lace dress fiddling abstractedly with some 
silver ornaments on a table by her side. My 
father flinging down the evening paper im- 
patiently: 

“T must find the money, I must find it by 
Monday—or else——” 

“Don’t worry, Darling,’ from my mother, 
“the American money will be coming next 
month and you can have it all.” 

“But that won’t help, it’s not hundreds I 
need——” 

“Don’t you think we ought to dress? It’s 
ten o’clock.” 

“T’m not going!” 

“Oh, but you must! The King and Queen 
will be there and you will see all your friends; 
it will cheer you.” 

A grunt from my father. 

“You know you love the Whitelaw Reids— 
and such a lovely house, and you never know; 
a you may meet someone there 


WOO: S53 
My father gets up and stalks majestically 
from the room. According to Chekhov a 









revolver shot should now be heard outside the 
door, and I wait expectantly. There is a tense 
silence. But my mother says: 

“Put on your white and crystal tonight, 
Clare; I want you to look your best, and if we 
should go bankrupt you may not have such 
another chance again.” : 

In less than half an hour my father jg 
shouting to us up-stairs: 

“Come on, we’re late!” 

In those days, no matter what our circum. 
stances, my father was very generously dig. 
posed towards me. I knew that he regarded 
me in the light of an investment; I had once or 
twice heard him refer to my “marriage mar. 
ket,” an expression, however, that so incensed 
me that I closed my ears to it. But p 
frocks were fun of course, and the first time he 
suggested that I should order one at Rs, 
“something pink and gold, my dear, that will 
look stunning,” I sailed into the dressmaker’s 
with girlish delight. The attendants were so 
charming and sympathetic and helpful, and 
paid me such compliments, and when all the 
choosing and discussing and measuring were 
done I gave my father’s name and cas 
said that it was to be charged to his account. 

I thought I saw a change in their expressi 
and then one of them went off and cone 
with the head of the department. And then 
came the humiliating information, that “we 
regre-——” and so on, but they could not 
charge anything to my father’s account, and 
would I kindly pay in advance? [I left the de 

urple with confusion. My soul was in 

ion, knowing them to be in the right and yet 
cursing a social scheme that necessitated such 
situations. When I got. home I declared 
angrily: 

“T’m sick of all this . . . I’m going tobea 
governess.” 

My mother laughed in a way that irritated 
me and my father laid aside his book and 
looked at me in a kind of summing-up way, 
and then in a tone of irony: 

dear, to find a 

































































“TI should advise you, my 
husband—it’s more permanent.’ 

I was invited about this time to a week-end 
party at Bagshot Park, by the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught. Their daughters, 
Princess Margaret and Princess Patricia, were 
girl friends of mine and Margaret had just been 
affianced to the Crown Prince of Sweden. The 
party was in their honor. From my home 
“held” by bailiffs, I sallied forth on this 
royal visit, determined to throw off all care and 
to enjoy myself for a short time to the utmost. 
I was taken in to dinner the first night by Lord 
Dudley, an old friend of my father, who was, 
or had just been, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
We had hardly got beyond the soup stage when 
he turned to me and to my astonishment be 
gan to tell me how sorry he was that my home 
was in imminent danger of being sold > 

“Tt’s no fault of mine,’”’ he explained; “the 
affair is entirely in the hands of my trustees and 
I am powerless.” 

I knew, of course, that my home was in 
danger, but I did not know that Lord Dudley 
was one of the many Peters from whom my 
father had borrowed to pay the many P. 

I remember yet how his words sounded 

upon my ears. I looked around the table at the 
brilliant, bejeweled company, all laughi 
chatting and seemingly light-hearted. I was. 
overwhelmed by a sense of great self-pity; } 
thought it was too unkind for words that 

a distressing incident should occur at suct 
an inopportune moment. My enjoyment was 
brutally crushed; I felt as though I had 
ceived a blow on the head and I wanted to ety: 

Then Chekhov came quickly to my resclié 
It was all a farce. Who could tell what incom 
gruities were hidden behind these social 
What hidden skeletons each had left at home? 

Years later, when I found myself | 
alone with H. G. Wells and Arnold Bennett, 
they fell to discussing the psychology of pall 
and Bennett said that whenever he is : 
he analyzes it and finds it interesting, ang 
remembered that vivid night at Bagshot 
and that I, too, had found it interesting. 
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ting Womanhood,” 7 | 
Aeeserkable new book which en 
ow any woman can multiply her attractivee 
ness by using the simplelaws of man’s many 
human nature. She just as easily have fascinated 
any other man, You, too, can have this book; you 
$2, can enjoy the worshi and admiration of men, and 
the radiant bride of the man of your choice. Just 
cut out this ad, write your name and address on the 
margin, and mail tous with 10 cents. The little book 


outlining these revelations will then be sent to 
postpaid in plain 3 ‘Muowloie is pmnntng Send 
Your dime today. PSYCHOLOGY PRESS, 


3906 Easton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Dept. 42-E 


YOU WILL FIND IT SAFE AND 
CONVENIENT TO SUBSCRIBE TO 


COSMOPOLITAN 








through 

any 

authorized agent 
of the 4 


Times Sales Co., 
431S.DearbornSt. 
Chicago, Il. 


This sonipany has representatives through- 
out the U. S. who are authorized to accept 
subscriptions to COSMOPOLITAN at the 
prices and terms as printed on their 

orms. 
GeSMOPOLITAN can recommend the 
IMES SALES COMPANY for prompt, 
accurate and courteous service to subscribers. 
Opolitan, 119 W.40th St.,New York 








My father, I may add, never did go bank- 
rupt. Great sacrifices were made and our home 
was sold in order to save him. On the eve 
of the sale I came back from a dancing party, 
to the chaotic catalogued house that I was to 
sleep in for the last time. My father met me 
at the top of the stairs. He said: 

“My dear—I am going to Canada in the 


|morning to stay with ‘dear’ Lord Grey. I 


won’t wake you up to say good-by.” 

“Going to Canada?” I repeated. 

“Yes, it is better so—people are kinder, you 
know, to lonely women in distress. I can do 
nothing to help your mother by staying.” 

There is an element of truth in this, as I, 
since I have been a widow, can testify, but it 
hid a mighty moral cowardice which I have 
observed in nearly all men who—like my 
father—are physically very large and strong. 


Now all these things, try as I would to regard | . 


them as psychologically interesting, made deep 
scars, and my one hope was in the possibility 
of some day changing my name. The day 
dawned at last, and with it my last humiliation. 

A great friend of my mother’s had placed 
her house—it might more appropriately be 
called a palace—at our disposal. The wedding 


‘dress had been promised for the day before, 


but (as I see it now) with deliberate intent it 
was not sent until the very morning of the day. 
The head of the firm then arrived, accompanied 
by a small errand girl clasping the strap of a 
large bandbox. Our old white-haired butler 
stood by the two footmen who opened wide the 
double doors in answer to their ring. Once in- 
side the marble-columned hall the authoritative 
young woman announced, while the small girl 
gripped tight the bandbox strap, that the wed- 
ding dress would not be handed over until 
payment had been made—in cash. 

The message was transmitted through the 
head footman to the head housemaid, and 
through her to my mother’s maid, and so it 
reached my mother. It was the neatest and 
cleverest trick, I thought, on the part of that 
firm, and I didn’t blame them, but oh Lord, I 
hated them! It was useless for my mother to 
protest, scold, insult or threaten. They had 
us in the palms of their hands! There was 
nothing for it but that my mother should dress 
and sally forth to the bank, while the dress- 
maker’s representative and the small errand 
girl sat on the bandbox in the marble hall, 
silently watched. by two impassive footmen. 

An hour later I had changed my name! 


It was an age of shams and masks. My 
father had always maintained that one must 
‘never talk poor.”” The war destroyed that 
age which I, with all the passion of my youth in 
revolt, dreamed of destroying. Seeing that it 
has passed away I am calm and satisfied. I do 
not understand when people lament the “good 
times gone by.” 

There are a good many results from those 
early experiences, and one of them is that I 
always pay my debts—more accurately still, 
I do not incur any. I ask no credit, I pay my 
daily way and when, as they often do, shops 
urge upon me to “open an account” I reso- 
lutely refuse.. A week is the utmost I allow my 
provision store account to remain unsettled. 

I have bought a car and paid for it in cash 
the same day, rather than on the instalment 
system. When my car needs new tires and I 
cannot at the time afford them, it remains at 
the garage and I go forth on foot. I have no 
fixed income, but merely what I earn. When 
I have plenty of money I spend it thought- 
lessly; when I have none I live like a mouse, 
but I am not harassed by debts and I have 
peace of mind. 

As I write these lines I can honestly say that 
I do not owe a cent to anyone in the world, and 
I know that my brother Peter, who has less 
than I, can say the same. If circumstances 


contrive that something is supplied on credit I | 


feel immediately that the money in my pocket 
is not mine. I must pay up at once or cease to 
feel a free woman. There is no virtue in this 





method, which is a mania and purely a matter 
of reaction. 































Avoid 
Hit-or-Miss 
Brushing 


Pro-phy-lac-ticis designed | 
to reach and clean ALL 
your teeth 


OLD by all dealers in the 

U.-S., Canada, and all over 
the world. Three sizes— Adult, 
Small, and Baby; with white 
handles or colored transparent 
handles—red, green or orange. 
Prices in the United States and 
Canada are: Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Adult, 50c; Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Small, 40c; Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Baby, 25c. Made in three dif- 
ferent bristle textures — hard, 
medium and soft. For those 
who prefer a larger bristle 
surface we make the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic with four rows of bris- 
tles. Price 60 cents. 
PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO. 

Florence, Mass. 

© 1927, P. B. Co. © 
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No mystery about 
feminine hygiene 
.. . the facts are perfectly 
plain concerning poisonous 


antiseptics 


Fete ge quickly learns to look at facts 
in a frank, scientific way. And all 
women would do well to emulate her clear- 
eyed attitude. Women owe it to themselves, 
for example, to discover the truth about a 
matter so vital to health as is feminine hy- 
gine. They should know the dangers which 
ollow the use of preparations which are 
caustic and poisonous. 

For example, carbolic acid compounds are 
doubly dangerous. In many cases they cause 
a hardening and deadening of the delicate 
membranes. Second, there is the danger of 
accidental poisoning, especially with little 
children in the house. 


Zonite extremely powerful 


—and no danger 

But no longer need women run these terrible 
risks. For in Zonite they have an antiseptic- 
germicide which is a deadly enemy to dis- 
ease-germs and yet is mon-poisonous and 
harmless to the user. For example, it may be held 
in the mouth with perfect safety. Indeed, 
dental surgeons both use it and recommend 
it for oral hygiene. 

And Zonite és powerful. Compare it with 
po of hydrogen: Zonite is more than 
orty times as effective. Compare it with a poi- 
sonous “agro you will find Zonite far more 
powerful than any dilution of carbolic acid 
that can be applied safely to human tissues. 


New booklet—Free 


Be sure to send for a copy of the NEW 
booklet on feminine hygiene—probably the 
most complete collection of information in 
existence on this important subject. Zonite 
Products Co. , 250 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Use Zonite Ointment for burns, 
scratches, sunburn, etc. Also as 
a powerful deodorant in vanish- 
ing cream form. 


Tonile 


At all drugstores 
In bottles: 25c, 50c and $1 


Full directions with every package 


§ ZONITE PRODUCTS COMPANY 15-E 
s 250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

: . Please send me free copy of the Zonite booklet or book- 
« lets checked below. 
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When I went to live in Turkey I bonght old 
furniture for my house on the Bosporus from 
a weil-known Jewish antiquarian. He was a 
great artist and we appreciated the artist in 
each other. He inveigled me into buying ex- 
quisite things until, having no more available 
ready money, I had to desist. He then—as 
they do—assured me that money was not a 
consideration between artists, and that I must 
have the things that suited my house and my 
tastes and I could pay any time I liked up to 
two or three years hence! When I discovered 
myself more than $1,000 in debt, although he 
did not ask for it, I was a very uncomfortable 
woman. Finally it preyed upon my mind—I 
said to him: 

“My friend—I am not free, I owe you £200. 
If I wanted to leave Constantinople tomorrow 
to live in some other country I could not.” 

He answered me: 

“You are as free as if you owed nothing. I 
would be delighted to buy back all the things 
you have paid me for, and take back those for 
which you have not paid.” 

I went home and revolved it in my mind. 
Here was a way of getting out of debt: sell all 
I had bought and with it pay our transporta- 
tion to another place—and cancel my debt by 
returning the goods. 

I took my Jewish friend at his word, much 
to his surprise, and sailed for Africa, where I 
still find myself! 

Now, as I write, there is a date garden I want 
to buy, not far away in the Sahara. The owner 
is very keen to sell. I have not the money at 
the moment. The Arab has sent: me word that 
if I will but pay him less than a quarter of its 
cost I can pay the balance in a year. Ina year 
1 know I can pay, but “get thee behind me 
Satan.”’? How could I walk upon that garden 
soil and regard it as mine if I had not paid? 

My little daughter says to me: “Don’t buy 
that land on those terms, Mummie; it would 
be humiliating.” 

Of course I will not, but she, bless her, does 
she know the meaning of the word “humiliate”? 
I have sheltered my children from all such 
possibilities. I could not endure that they 
should suffer as I have suffered. 

When at first I had, through force of circum- 
stances, to earn my own living, I left my little 
daughter Margaret in the care of some rich re- 
lations. I had been urged to do this by my 
father, who pointed out all the advantages she 
aoe gain with them that I could not give 

er. 

It was with a heavy heart that I worked in 
America, first lecturing and then sculpturing, 
and feeling only half alive because one child 
instead of two was near me. My life was full of 
struggle and uncertainty. I had a great fear, 
and even in the more prosperous intervals I 
dared not send for her. One day an American 
friend, self-made and a millionaire, who knew 
me and my circumstances, gave me the most 
emphatic advice: 

“Send for your girl. She should be with you. 
Children must share their parents’ standard of 
life, no matter what that standard may be.” 

And mine was, after all, not poor, but pre- 
carious. I did as he advised. Charlie Chaplin 
had at that moment paid me for his bust twice 
as much as I had asked. That enabled me to 
get her over. She has never left me since. We 
live simply, by preference, and regardless of 
appearances. No butler or footman stands 
behind our chairs at table. We do not have to 
dread the post or peer surreptitiously through 
a window to see who knocks. 

We have no social complexes, only a few 
dreams which from time to time come true. 

I often wonder what the effect of my stand- 
ard of life will be upon my children. May 
they not later react against simplicity and 
crave those glittering and expensive shams, 
those outward manifestations of tradition, so 
dear to their grandparents? 

May they, because they have had no experi- 
ence of credit, be lured by its appealing pos- 
sibilities and fall headlong into the bottomless 
well of debt? It is too early yet to tell, but I 
often wonder. 
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They can fight sore throat all day! 


Gargling alone 
is not enough! 
Sore throat demands 


continuous treatment! 


ERM-LADEN $schoolrooms, 
Dangerous weather . .. Danger 
of grippe, influenza, tonsilitis! 


Physicians now say: To cure sore 
throat an occasional gargle is not 
enough. You should fight sore throat 
all day long ! 

With Formamint the throat is kept con- 
tinuously bathed in an antiseptic of proved 
germicidal power. Yet Formamint cannot 
harm the delicate throat tissues. 


And children like Formamint. Let them 
take one of these tablets every hour or so 
to treat sore throat; every two or 
hours to help prevent it. All druggists. 


Doctors endorse it 


ormamint 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 











PREPARE FOR AN 


Akl 


thru the only school operated asa 
department of a large art organiza~ 
tion. Commercial Artists trained 
the “‘Meyer Both Way”’ earn ash 
as $10,000 per year. We today have 
hundreds of students who had pre- 
viously studied in other art schools. 
Why? Because your ction is 
based upon our everyday j- 
ence in meeting the art s of 
leading advertisers. Home study 
instruction. Write for illustrated 
book telling of the success of our 
students. 


MEYER BOTH COMPANY 








Michigan Ave. at 20th St. (Dept.94) Chicago, Il 
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DEAFNESS IS MISERY 
Millions of people know that, but Multitudes of 
persons with defective hearing and Head Noises 
are again enjoying conversation, go to Theatre and 
Church because they use Leonard Invisible Asti 
septic Ear Drums, which are Tiny Me; 
fittingin the Ear entirely out ofsight. No wires,00 
batteries, no head piece. They are Unseca 

and inexpensive. 

es Fillin and mail coupon today- -----""" 


A.O. Leonard. Inc., Suite 601,70 5th Ave Y. 

lease d ithout obligation; F Illus. 

trated Booklet about Deafness and Sworn Statement of 
nventor. 





r. 
Name Mrs. , 
Miss (Print or write name plainly) 
ll 








City. State. ——— 
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fortably perspiring, protested. 


The Wise Wife 


(Continued from page 33) 


y, and John kiss each other, not casually, 
—er—almost dramatically. You’re neither 
of you ashamed. Which brings us to a further 
t in our effort at straightening out this 
tangle: do you love each other?” 

The girl’s face crimsoned a deeper tone. “TI 
think you’re horrid!” she cried. 

“Really? It seems to me that if I cared to be 
obvious, I could say that you were the horrid 
one. I think myself that I’m being rather fine 
about this whole affair. No recriminations, no 

roaches, not even any scorn.” 

“Tt would be easier if you acted that way,” 
sobbed the girl. 

“Of course. I’d be angry, and then you’d get 
angry, and we’d both behave like a couple of 
fishwives. Only—we aren’t fishwives. So we 
won’t recriminate. But again I ask you: do 
you love John?” 

The girl lowered her hands from her tear- 
streaked face. ‘‘All right, then, if I must tell 
you—I do.” 

Helen Blaisdell nodded quietly. She turned 
to her husband. “And you, John?” 

He shrugged defiantly. ‘Yes, I love Jenny.” 

“Now we’re making definite progress,” said 
Helen. If she had winced at John’s declara- 
tion, it was not observable to the others. “So 
—I suppose you want to be married.” 

She lighted another cigaret, taking, it 
seemed to her harassed watchers, an uncon- 
scionably long time about it. They had ex- 
changed rapid, amazed glances, looks not en- 
tirely devoid of worried surprise. 

“But, unfortunately for love’s young dream, 
for love’s anticipatory realization of fervent 
kisses that will be unfurtive, an obstacle looms 
before marriage. The obstacle is divorce. Had 
you thought of that, Jenny? Had you, John?” 

She waited implacably for answer. Her 
husband finally muttered, ‘‘We hadn’t been 
quite as precise as you suddenly seem to be.” 

“Of course not,” Helen gaily agreed. ‘Love 
isso impetuous. Precision—whether of action 
or speech or thought—belongs to maturer 
—e Of course you’re forty, John, but love 

made you young . . . Divorce, then, 
must be considered. But I am the aggrieved 
et. I have evidence—consult our departed 
tiends—against you. So I am in the com- 
manding position.” 

“Will you refuse a divorce?” asked John 
Helen shrugged. “No-o. But before I grant 
it, I want to be certain that you’re making 
no mistake.” 

The girl rose to her feet. ‘‘Ah, I knew you’d 
show your jealousy soon. He’s making no 
mistake. John loves me.” 

For answer, Helen Blaisdell smiled. 

re was something patient and very wise 
about that smile; also, like all things very wise, 
there was a touch of mockery in it. The girl 
flared into anger. 

“Tt’s all very well for you to sit there and 
sneer,” she cried. ‘‘You’re just a cold-blooded 

. anyw Le 
“So? Who told you that? Did John justify 
his own actions by blaming mine?” 

“Helen! That’s unfair!” Blaisdell, uncom- 
“You know 
that I’d never dream of blaming you for any- 
thing that happened.” 

‘Of course not. You're a gentleman, John. 
But Jenny has made the statement that you 
love her. That means that you have uttered 


- certain words, speeches of endearment. Tell 


me, Jenny, did he tell you that your eyes were 
P pools into which he plunged and wherein 

gee dived?” 
he girl cast a quick, surprised glance at 
Blaisdell; the latter lowered Pe gam io ishly. 
Helen Blaisdell laughed. ‘Of course he did! 
ut you mustn’t mind, Jenny. I don’t. You 
The t expect originality from a man in love. 
, old, time-tried things, he finds, are best.” 
‘You can’t hurt me by proving that John 
to love you and said the same things to 
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THIS SIMPLE WAY 
TO HAVE 
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The beauty of eyes is really the beauty of lashes. 
If your lashes look long and luxuriant, your eyes 


have a charm that thrills. 


For it is the frame of 


dark lashes that gives to your eyes the fairy play 
of lights and shadows. 

Make your lashes appear longer and thicker merely 
by darkening your lashes with Winx, the waterproof 


OFFER / 


liquid. Applied with the brush attached to the stop- 
per of the bottle, Winx dries instantly, is harmless, 
To prove the merits of and will not rub or smear. At Drug or Department 
WINX, mail the cou- stores or by mail. Black or brown, 75c. WINXETTE 







pon with 12¢. for a gen- (cake form) black or brown, 50c. U S. or Canada. | 


erous sample. Another 
12¢, brings a sample of 
PERT mois Rouge— 
waterproof too! 


ROSS CO., 240-E WEST 17#h STREET, NEW YORK 
Enclosed are 12c. for a sample of WINX. Another 
12c. brings a sample of PERT, the waterproof Rouge. 
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____. State 
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Lightning Strikes: 


Lives Saved 


6602" home was crowded 
with a house party. Two 
college boys consented to 
sleep in the attic where only 
a narrow stairway leads. 

“During the night lightning 
struck, setting fire to the 
stairs. 


“Those two helpless boys 
were our first thought. I 
quickly seized our Gene Fire 
Extinguisher, pumped liquid 
into the blaze. The fire was 
instantly out and the two 
boys were saved. 9 >] 





How can anyone afford to be unpro- 
tected Eoanines sudden fires? Buy 





Ve 
IMPROVED 


g 


KILLS FIRE—SAVES LIFE 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Newark, N. J. 
CAUTION: Use Fire Extinguishing 


Liquid peri Bcd guu Bg Se Fire Extinguishers 














Too Many Children 


are starved for this one food 


So many of the things children eat lack the ele- 
ments necessary for building bone, muscle and red 
blood. Wrong food means starvation. Stunted 
growth. Poor teeth. No resistance to disease. 

To make your little ones vibrant with health, 
rosy cheeked and vigorous, give them “‘ZO.” 
This ready-to-serve cereal is so well balanced 
and abundant in nutrition that it will correct any 
defect in the average diet. Children love it. Its 
toothsome tidbits served with milk or cream are 
a delight to the whole family. 

Because of its richness in food iron, lime and 
vitamin B, “‘ZO” has been served for years at the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. For sale at all authorized 
agency stores. Try it. 


aon” 


Battle Creek Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. i 
| Please send free and mgeid a conv of “HEALTH- 
iG.” 0 i 











| FUL LIVIN name of authorized store 
1] featuring Sanitarium Health Foods. cs? 
| Be RE eee 
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Keep Skin 
Hair-Free 


Remove unwanted 
hair with Neet. 
Tosuch unhampered beauty as 
the bathing suit reveals, the 
blemish of hair on legs, arms 
and underarms seems like pro- 
fanity—spoils the picture. And 
no amount of personal charm 
and loveliness can overcome 
this fault. Hence we have 
Neet, the dainty cream which 
removes disfiguring hair—re- 
moves it ae 2 amazing ease 
and speed and leaves the skin 
soft, white and velvety smooth. 
Unlike shaving, it discourages 
the growth of hair. Knowing 
this, women everywhere now 
use no other method. Test 
Neet. You’ll be delighted. Ob- 
tain the ready to use hair dis- 
solving cream, Neet, at any 

drug or department store. 
HANNIBAL PHARMACAL CO., ST. LOUIS 


Very Special 


’3' Furtherinsure personal 
daintiness by using 
IMMAC~—the dainty 
white cream that rids 
under-arm perspiration 
of allodor. Your NEET 
dealer has IMMAC, 














you,” said Jenny. ‘The point is that he loves 
me now.” 

“Of course. Id not forgotten that,” agreed 
Helen. ‘The only question is—how much 
does he love you?” 

“Enough to want to marry me,” said the 
girl triumphantly. Malice, now that fear was 
gone, showed in her large blue eyes. 

“Exactly. But once upon a time—eleven 
years ago—John wanted to marry me.” 

“And has finally come to realize that he 
made a mistake,” retorted Jenny. “And if 
you'll get a divorce——”’ 

“Yes, it’s divorce we were discussing when 
we were side-tracked by presentation of John’s 
passionate love for you, Jenny. We'll get back 
to it. Now, you don’t want me to get a divorce 
naming you, do you, Jenny?” 

The triumph, the lurking malice, fled from 
Jenny’s eyes, to be replaced by that fear which 
had been there so recently. “‘You wouldn’t— 
you couldn’t do a thing like that!” she cried. 

“Oh, Helen,” said Blaisdell, ‘“‘can’t you take 
our fh gg for it? Do you think that Jenny 
;, ?? a 

‘‘What’s bad? What’s good? Don’t let’s be 
side-tracked again. Virtue and sin don’t enter 
into this discussion. I think I mentioned, a 
while ago, that I’m in rather a commanding 
position. I could name Jenny in divorce pro- 
ceedings. And I would, if compelled to do so.” 

The younger woman laughed unpleasantly. 
“T knew that all this conversation simply 
clouded matters. You want to hang on to a 
man whom you can no longer hold. A sort of 
polite blackmail, isn’t it? I think you’re con- 
temptible.” 

Blaisdell lifted a protesting hand. ‘You 
mustn’t, Jenny. We must be fair. After all, 
I haven’t played the game with Helen. I 
should have gone to her——” 

The anger departed from Jenny Lamater’s 
face. That lovely expression of childish in- 
genuousness which had captivated Blaisdell 
in the beginning, and which more correctly 
expressed her character than expressions of 
malice or anger, returned. 

“T’m being a filthy little rotter, Helen,” she 
said. “You had a prior claim on John. I 
don’t admit that the claim is valid. I main- 
tain that love is above all laws. Nevertheless, 
you’ve acted in a sporting way. You’ve kept 
your temper, which is more than I’ve done. 
I’m sorry, and I apologize. I don’t apologize 
for loving John, but I’m sorry to have been a 
little sneak. I’m sorry to have been rude.” 

“Good girl,” said Helen softly. “I knew 
that John couldn’t have fancied himself in 
love with a girl who wasn’t the right sort. So, 
then, let’s return to our bacon and eggs.” 

Her voice, when she spoke again, was un- 
shaded by incertitude. The others felt that 
this situation had been in her mind for a con- 
siderable time, that she had thought it all over, 
had ‘decided upon her course of action. 

“You both want me to get a divorce. 
Natural enough. You love each other, and 
John has ceased to love me. You want each 
other and that want seems more important 
than anything else. But is it? Have you con- 
sidered me? Suppose, for instance, that I 
happen to love my husband.” 

“But you don’t!” cried Jenny. “If you did 
—why, you made no effort to keep us apart. 
You threw us together, you——” 

“Love, my dear child, has many elements, 
and the most important of these, perhaps, is 
faith. You see, I trusted my husband, and I 
trusted you. That doesn’t mean that I had 
ceased to love John. I won’t say now that I 
still love John, or that I won’t get a divorce 
and leave you two lovers to each other. But I 
do like John. I want to see him happy.” 

“Then divorce him and give him to me,” 
pleaded Jenny. 

“And you'll make him happy?” Helen 
“But are you sure, my dear, of your 
ability to do so?” 

“He loves me. Don’t you, John?” appealed 


e girl. 
Miserably, the perspiration now streaming 
down his agonized face, Blaisdell nodded. 
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Every stain 
vanishes! 


THESE stains, marks and un- 
sightly incrustations, how hard 
they used to be to scrub off! But 
this task is no longer unpleasant, 
for Sani-Flush cleans the toilet 
bowl and leaves it glistening 
white. 

Simply sprinkle Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow directions 
on the can, then flush. Doesn’t 
it sparkle like new? 

The sparkling cleanliness of 
Sani-Flush reaches even the hid- 
den trap, where you can’t get 
with a brush. Makes it clean 
too. And banishes all foul odors. 
Harmless to plumbing connec- 
tions. Keep Sani-Flush handy. 


Important! j 

Buy Sani-Flush in new punch- 
top can at your grocery, drug or 
hardware store; or send 25c for 
full-sized can. 30c in Far West. 
35c in Canada. 


Tue Hycrentc Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 














Practice this simple preventive measure 
and you'll look and feel younger—mu 
younger than your years. Take Dr. Edwards’ 
Olive Tablets, nightly. Better than calomel. 
They cleanse the system, banish constipa- 
tion, tone up sluggish liver, renew energy, 
give cheeks color. Made of vegetable ingre- 
dients mixed with olive oil. Know them by 
their olive color. Safe, non-habit-forming, 
effective. Used for 20 years. Capture youth. 
Get Dr. Edwards’ Olive Tablets from your 
druggist—today. 15c, 30c and 60c. 


pnts OLIVE TABLETS 
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Ah, but not so very long ago, John loved 
me,” protested Helen. ; ‘ 

“But that is ended,”’ said the girl. 

“And how do you know that his love for you 
gon't end? How do you know that, in a few 
years, You won’t be entertaining a house-guest 
who will go golfing and, searching for a lost ball, 
bend close, and closer, and closer———” 

“We'll risk that,”’ declared the girl. 

“You'll risk it gladly, of course. But how 
about John? Suppose the house-guest happens 
tobe a personable youth? John is forty now. 
His tennis is beginning to slip. He likes a good 
book after dinner, and he yawns about nine- 
thirty, and longs for bed at ten. True, he 
dances with you now at the club. But in a 
couple of years—what then?” 

“That is our business,” said Jenny. 

“But is it? Haven’t I, who like John, who 
have been married to him ten years, certain 
rights in the matter?” asked Helen. 

“Oh, rights! Of course, you can be un- 

t,’’ admitted Jenny. 
“Qnpleasantness is sometimes the truest 
tness,” said Helen. ‘‘You see, I know 
John, and I’m fond of him. I know his likes 
and dislikes, his habits, his preoccupations, his 
fads, his foibles. I want him to be happy. I 
vowed, at the altar, to do my duty as a wife 
to John. I intend to do it. John wants you, 
he thinks. But I’m not sure of it. I want 

e” 

“But what proof can we give you?” wailed 


1. 

“root is possible. And there’s another 
thing, Jenny. I’m not at all sure that John 
isthe man for you. He snores.” 

Blaisdell’s color was fiery. “I don’t,” he 


said. 

“Oh, but you do!”’ his wife insisted. ‘‘He 
snores frightfully, Jenny. Now, I don’t mind 
it. But perhaps, Jenny, you’re the type that 
would never care for snoring. Some women are 
like that, you know.” 

“"You’re being vulgar again,” protested 
Jenny. Her color vied with Blaisdell’s. 

“Why? Idon’t do the snoring. John does.” 

“And I don’t care,” cried Jenny. 

“How do you know you don’t? Have you 
ever heard a man snore? Don’t say you 
wouldn’t mind it, my dear. You don’t know.” 

“And again I say I don’t care,” cried the girl. 
“And anyway, what has this to do with your 
getting a divorce?” 

“Everything,” replied Helen. ‘Parents 
lead with their daughters not to marry men, 
mut parents have no authority. Here is a 

situation in which I possess authority. I shall 
use it. John hasn’t seen you in the morning, 
Jenny. Perhaps—I merely suggest it—you 
might not be as attractive just after’ you 
awake as just before you go to sleep. You see, 
I'm thinking of you both. Also, I’m thinking 
of myself.” 

“Only of yourself,” said the girl scornfully. 

“Well, I have a certain right to think of 
myself, Jenny. Grant me that.” 

“Then you won’t get a divorce?” 

“How impetuous you are! Certainly I’ll get 
a divorce. But I’ll be very sure that you both 
love each other before I get it. You love a man 
who’s always shaved, and isn’t snoring. John 
loves a girl who’s always powdered and prettily 

- You’ve seen each other at your best, 
hot at your worst. It’s been unfair competition 
for me.” 

“Maybe it is unfair that I’m ten years 
younger than you are, but how can we help 
that?” inquired Jenny. 

, ten years aren’t so many,” laughed 
Helen. “Ten years plus privacy, however, are 
& great deal. Your privacy in the morning 
enables you to get your—er—war-paint on, 
and John doesn’t know it’s war-paint. Also, 
i has shaved in his privacy, and you 

vent seen him covered with lather.” 

And how can that be remedied? Granting 
that those things make any difference——” 

They do. You're entitled to romance, 
Jenny. But when you choose to have your 
Tomance with a man already married—well, 
It only fair to all concerned that you find the 
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Personal Necessities 
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‘Why miss any 
good times? 


Bg READY for them! Enjoy 
every day,every occasion to 
thefullest. Lookyourpretti- 
est in just the dress you had 
planned to wear, forgetting 
any physical inconvenience 
in the perfect security and 
comfort of Hickory Per- 
sonal Necessities. 


Hickory Sanitary Belts, 
for instance—‘the belts 
that never bind”—allow 
youevery freedom of move- 
mentand preventany strain 
of fabric through the skill- 
ful insetting of soft, easy 
elastic. You’ve never worn 
a belt that helps so much 
—even to the convenience 
of taped-on, ever-ready 
safety pins! 

Make a selection of a Hickory Belt 

at your favorite store—now. A 

see the other Hickory products, too 
—the sanitary apron, bloomer, 
step-in, shadowskirt. If you do not 
find Hickory products, write, men- 
tioning your dealer’s name. Ad- 


dress, Mrs. Ruth Stone, 1185 W. 
Congress Street, Chicago. 


A.STEIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEWYORK LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
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Hickory Belt With 


Hickory cAll-Elastic Belt 
Sateen Shield 


A favorite style in gentle, 
non-binding, bandage elas- 
tic. Elastic pendants and 
firm fabric pinning tabs. 
Slip-on style—no fastening. 
Flesh or white; medium, 
large or extra large. As low 
as 25c; satin trimmed, 50c. 


Hickory Mesh Shield Belt 
Comfortable shield por- 
tions of soft mesh. Elastic 
only at the sides. Front 
closing with pearl buttons. 
Easy to put on and take off. 
Flesh or white; medium, 
large or extra large size. As 
low as 50c. 


on the tabs, to adjust 


to 36 waist. As low as 


Asoft,fabric belt with elas- 
tic only at the sides and 


the 


length. Bone button at side 
closing. Easy to put on and 
take off. Flesh or white; 22 


50c. 











SAY “‘BAYER ASPIRIN” and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 


Headache 
Neuralgia 


Colds 
Pain 


Neuritis 
Toothache 


Lumbago 
Rheumatism 





[ DOES NOT AFFECT THE HEART | 








Accept only “Bayer” package 
ee which contains proven directions. 


Handy 


“Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 


Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 
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10c Package 
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You Women are Clever 
You know a good thing when you see it. 
That’s why so many of you have written for a 
free package of Del-a-tone to remove superflu- 
ous hair, and are now using it in preference to 
razors, pulling out hair and all other methods. 


Removes Hair 


DEL-A-TONE 


CREAM or POWDER 


Del-a-tone Cream is snowy white and pleasantly fra- 
grant—takes only 3 minutes, leaves skin soft, smooth and 
velvety. So easy to use under arms, face, limbs, back of 
neck below that trim bob. The quick, effective results are 
the same, whether you use the newer Del-a-tone Cream 
or the old reliable Del-a-tone (powder). If you have de- 
layed writing send coupon today and proveit—FREE. 
a The large size economy package is sold by drug » 

e 


and department stores, or sent prepaid anywhere in 
: U. S. for one dollar. Money back if not satisfied. . 
7 a 
# The Delatone Co., Dept. 55 tty bg z 
® 721N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. inU.S.only z 





Please send me FREE, prepaid and in plain ® 
wrapper, 10c size I have checked herewith: 
0D Del-a-tone (powder) O Del-a-tone Cream 


¥ 
: 
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Sousa Endorses the 
Harmonica 


“I am a great advocate of the Har- 
monica,” says Lieut. Commander 
John Philip Sousa, famous band- 
master, “and especially endorse the 
Harmonica bands which are winning 
sweeping popularity. Thisinstrument 
is a foundation for a musical career; 
and many boysand girls whoare now 
learning music on the harmonica 
will step into the great symphony 
orchestras and bands of our country 
some day.” 


You can learn to play a Hohner Harmon- 
ica with the aid of the Free Instruction 
Book. Get a Hohner “Marine Band” today 
and ask for the free book. If your dealer is 
out of copies, write M. Hohner, Inc., Dept. 
162, 114 East 16th Street, New York City. 








materials of which your romance is com 
Marriage “> all kisses, you know. ‘age 
is snoring and powder and hair-washj 
teeth-brushing—” = 

“Oh, how vulgar you can be!” 

“Intimacy is always vulgar, my dear 
child,” asserted Helen, ‘‘and marriage jg 
most intimate thing on earth. If you'd fallen 
in love with an unattached boy, I’d not he 
talking this way. It’s fair to let a girl find oyt 
coors shout ye husband. But it’s also fair 

at she should be told things about 
~~ husband.” oe 

“But we seem to be getting no ” 
Blaisdell broke his long ag “Helen, ola 
are you going to do?” 

“Tm going to give you and Jenny a fo 
taste of marriage’s intimacy,” she replied, 
“Jenny is going to see you with your face al] 
lather; you are going to see Jenny as she'll look 
in the mornings.” 

“This is ridiculous,” said her husband, 

“But a divorce suit, in which I declare that 
Jenny is your mistress, would be worse than 
ridiculous,” countered Helen. 

“You’d not do it,” gasped John. 

“T will do it,” retorted Helen. “If, at the 
end of two weeks from now, you two still loye 
each other, I’ll get a quiet divorce out West, 
But during those two weeks you'll have to do 
what I tell you. If you don’t, I'll divorce you, 
John, for infidelity, and I'll name Jenny as the 
corespondent.”’ 

She gained her feet from a sitting position 
without using her hands. As an exhibition of 
lithe grace it was remarkable. 

“Suppose,” she said cheerily, ‘‘that I leave 
you two love-birds to ponder on my words. 
Suppose, for a change, that you do less kissing 
and more thinking ” 

‘Where are you going?”’ asked her husband, 

“T’m on my way up-stairs to superintend the 
removal of my things to Jenny’s room, and the 
removal of Jenny’s things to mine.” she 
answered lightly. ‘You see, Jenny having 
usurped the kissing privileges that were mine, 
having decided to marry you, I think she 
should sleep in my room. How delightful it will 
be for her to realize that on the other side of 
the bathroom her lover slumbers—not too 
heavily, we pray.” 

Jenny Lamater stamped the ground, “ 
won’t stay another minute in this house; I 
won’t be subjected to your ridiculous insults.” 

“No?” The voice of her hostess was chilling. 
“My dear child, before you’ve reached the 
Stamford railroad station on your way to New 
York, you will be served with papers ina 
divorce case. Before your bags are packed Ill 
be on the long-distance, informing the New 
York press of the scandal in my household. 
I think, my dear, that you'll stay.” She 
laughed merrily, the chill gone suddenly from 
her voice. ‘‘Don’t stand there like a couple of 
foolish children caught stealing jam.” She 
went into the house. 

Blaisdell deliberately mixed himself another 
high-ball. He drank it at a gulp. He looked 
lugubriously at the girl. ; 

“She’s got us, all right, hasn’t she?” he said. 
Into his voice crept a note of admiration. 

“You sound as though you thought shell 
done something clever,” snapped Jenny. | 

“Well, hang it all, Jenny, you must admit 
that she’s handled the situation wonderfully. 

“Ts it wonderful to humiliate people?” 

He shrugged painfully. “We mustn’t forget 
that she’s been humiliated a bit too, you know. 
Helen isn’t the kind to en‘oy pity from he 
neighbors. And the way she sent them 
Really, Jenny, we should be grateful. 
saved you from a lot of filthy gossip.” 

‘“‘And now threatens me with open , 

Blaisdell’s eyes darkened. ‘We musta’tl¢ 
her do that,” he said. ; 

“Let her?” The girl’s voice was shrill. “Do 
you realize what it means, John? It would} 
my mother. And you—you stand there letting 
Helen state what she'll do to us, wit 
threatening her in return, without doing 
or saying—anything!” 


















































































“What on earth could I say? What cat! 
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do?” he inquired. ‘‘After all, in the eyes of the 
jaw she’s right, you know. We simply have 
togrin and bear it.” 

“Why do we? We’re people; we’re human 
beings; we aren’t slaves.” Her too-high fore- 
head wrinkled. ‘John, don’t you think that 
Helen took the affair rather calmly? It just 
wasn’t human of her to act as she did before 
those cats and Bert Calhoun. Do you suppose 
—John, my sister told me that before you and 
Helen married, Bert Calhoun was devoted to 
her. He’s around the house a lot, and——” 

Blaisdell stiffened. ‘“‘Are you intimating 
that Helen is having an affair with Calhoun?” 

“You needn’t take that attitude. I’m hav- 
ing an affair with you, and Helen isn’t any 
nicer than I am, is she? Or zs she? If you 
think so—if you despise me because I— 
k-kissed you” Heer full lips trembled. 

“Good Lord, no, Jenny!” cried Blaisdell. 
“You know I love you and think you’re per- 
fect. But Helen—I can’t imagine—I’m sure 
that she never gives Calhoun a thought. The 
reason that she didn’t fly off the handle is be- 
cause she’s—well, she’s Helen, that’s all. She 
never does the obvious.” 

“Meaning that I do?” asked Jenny. “Here 
Iam, in a perfectly odious position, and you do 


“Because I can’t!” said Blaisdell. “For your 
sake I want to avoid scandal. And at the 
moment, the only way that I can see to avoid 
it is to humor Helen.” 

“And sleep in her room, I suppose,”’ snapped 
the girl. ‘It’s the maddest thing—why, if I 
do, she might call in—detectives—and have 


evidence—— 

‘Don’t be ridiculous, Jenny. We both know 
that Helen isn’t dishonest.” 

“Oh, we know that she’s flawless! She 
thinks of no other man, she’s magnificent to 
busybodies, she’s honest—I want to cry.” 

‘Don’t—please,” begged Blaisdell. ‘You 
see—we must be brave. We—Helen said that 
in two weeks——-”” 

The clouds lifted and the sun shone again 
in the girl’s face; her blond radiance dazzled 
the man. 

“My dear, you are beautiful,” he murmured. 

“And you are a very cunnin’ li’] man,” she 
toldhim. ‘‘Nice eyes. Smile at me with them. 
I don’t know which I like best—your eyes or 
your mouth. You know, John, your mouth is 
the sweetest——””’ 

“Your room is ready,” said Helen Blaisdell 
from the French window. “I thought you 
might wish to freshen up after your tennis.” 

Jenny’s eyes lost the hazy expression that 
contemplation of John had brought to them. 

“How on earth, Helen, can you explain to 
the servants the fact that I’m sleeping in your 
bedroom?” she demanded. 

_ “Why explain?” countered Helen. “Are we 
living for our servants, or for ourselves?” 

“But why should I take your room?” 

“You want to take my place as John’s wife. 
Why shouldn’t you gather some idea of what 
being John’s wife is like?” 

She had retreated through the open window 
as she spoke, and the other two had reluctantly 
followed her into the charming living-room. 
It was a homey room of modified Colonial type, 
and the furniture and decorations were chosen 
without a discordant note. Of large propor- 
tions, uncluttered, booky and musicy together, 

reom reflected He'en’s personality. Cul- 
tured, but no blue-stocking; liberal, but not 
crack-brained; gay, but not too cynical: the 
ened all of these, exactly as Helen 


And now the mistress of this charming home 
ed around her living-room. “Any changes 
you want made, Jenny, we can look into in the 


morning,” she remarked. 
oc a What’s this?’ demanded her 


Helen shrugged a pair of lovely shoulders. 
She had, while up-stairs, changed from the 
Sports suit which she had worn earlier into 
a soft crépe-de-Chine gown. 

ell, Jenny doesn’t care for this sort of 
Toom. She told me one day that when she 
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...-here, too, you’ve felt it 


A crowded floor. . . couples colliding . . . forms close . . . a room none 
too cool... exertion. Nature responds, inevitably, unkindly. The dis- 


comfort of dampness under the arms . . . stains on clothing . . . odor. 
What a comfort, then, to know that you've played safe! That, like 
millions of others, twice a week you use your Odorono—a physician's 
formula for checking excessive perspiration. Yours is an assurance that 
soap and water alone can never give — of constant after-the-bath fresh- 
ness, of continuous daintiness. 














Freckles 


Secretly and Quickly Removed! 


OU banish 
"Ycnberressing freckles, auickiy 
and surely, in the privacy of 
own boudoir. Your friends 


der how you did it. 


Stiliman’s Freckle Cream bleaches 
them out while you sleep. Leaves the 
skin soft and white, the complexion 
fresh, clear and transparent, the face 
rejuvenated with new beauty of 
natural i 


The first jar proves its magic worth. 
Results guaranteed, or money ree 
funded. At all druggists, 50c and $l. 


Puncmane 


we The Skin 











The Stillman Co., 14 Rosemary Lane, Aurora, Ill. 
Send me your FREE make-up and skin treat: 
ment booklet, 
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WOULDN'T IT IT MEAN A A GREAT DEAL 


to you to be able to use an antiseptic that 
will cleanse, soothe and heal the tissues— 
yet is not poisonous—not caustic—easy to 
use and economical? 


Germicide—Antiseptic—Deodorant 

Sterizol is a highly concentrated pow- 
der — all antiseptic value — dissolves in 
water instantly making solutions in quan- 
tity and strength desired. 

Each jar of Sterizol contains forty 
teaspoonfuls—each teaspoonful makes a 
pint of png) antise _ solution. The jar 
is only one dollar. ou make solutions at 
a cost of less than three cents a pint. At 
your druggists. 

Free Booklet sent upon request 
THE STERIZOL ye eat 
260 Water Street Ossining, N. Y. 


STERIZO] 


THE ANTISEPTIC 
For Personal Use 
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married it was her idea to make ber living- 
room Japanesy. I suppose you’d sit on rugs 
and have paper screens—I don’t know. We'll 
talk it over in the morning.” 

“But I wouldn’t consider changing this room 
—at all,’”’ declared Blaisdell. 

“You’d consider Jenny, though, wouldn’t 
you?” His wife rebuked him gently. ‘You or 
Jenny must give way. But the subject will 
wait. And oh, Jenny, turn on the water in the 
bath for John. He always expects that after 
tennis. He’ll probably forget to turn it on 
for you, and he’ll also forget to knock on the 
door to your 100m to tell you that he’s finished, 
but you must get used to that.” 

The girl’s cheeks flamed. “I won’t—use— 
the same bath——”’ 

Helen’s fine eyebrows lifted. “Why not? 
It seems indelicate? - But, my dear young child, 
marriage is made up of indelicacies. Oh, John, 
ask Jenny before you take your tub if you’d 
better shampoo your head. Let her look and 
see if there’s any dandruff there.” 

“T—won’t!”’ choked the girl. 

“Why not? We can’t deprive the poor thing 
of a wife. He’s so helpless. Jenny, look!” 
Her voice was suddenly harsh. 

“But this—this is—indecent,” said Jenny. 

“T never thought so,” said Helen. “At 
least, if I had thought so and had told John, 
he’d have said, ‘Don’t be a delicate darn idiot, 
my dear. Have I any dandruff, or haven’t I?’ ” 

Her body shook with merriment for a fleeting 
moment. But her voice was still harsh when 
she spoke again. 

“We’re going to start this thing right, my 
young and ardent lovers. John, tell Jenny not 
to be a delicate darn idiot.” 

She walked to the piano, sat down upon the 
stool and thrummed idly upon the keys. 

“Even if my lawyers’ offices should happen 
to be closed at this time of the afternoon, I can 
get them at their homes,” she announced. 

ee. said John, “don’t be a delicate 
darn idiot.” 

For a second the girl seemed poised for flight. 
Her features moved tragically. Then, as re- 
luctantly as though she were walking to 
the scaffold, she approached Blaisdell. She 
glanced at his bowed head. 

“You haven’t,”’ she said. 

“Tell him that he’d better shampoo it any- 
way,’ ” suggested Helen. 

“T won’t; I won’t; I won’t! I hate you!” 

“Naturally. But you don’t hate John; and 
John doesn’t hate you. So, as you’re so near 
each other, suppose you kiss.” 

“J don’t want to kiss,” declared Jenny, 
weeping. 

“One of the commonest complaints of hus- 
bands,” commented Helen. “Equally, one of 
the commonest complaints of wives. Neither 
seems in the kissing mood at the time the other 
feels that way. So I’ll let you off. Although 
I'd like to see John kiss at short range. Well, 
run along and take your baths. And remember, 
John, Jenny isn’t really married to you; she 
only wants to be. So try to remember to tell 
her when you’re finished. By-by.” 

She struck the piano firmly and lifted her 
voice in that old-time popular song, “I want 
what I want when I want it.” 

She sang until the couple had disappeared up 
the wide stairway leading to the bedroom 
floor. Then her voice broke and the notes of 
the piano crashed in a fearful discord as she 
rested her elbows upon the keyboard and 
placed her face in her hands. 

When finally she lifted her face from its 
hiding-place, her cheeks were streaked with 


tears. But twinkles of mischief began to ap- |: 


pear in her eyes. A sound that was suspi- 


ciously like a chuckle came from her yore hps |; 


as the telephone rang. 


She rose and walked to the ‘immaniiog 


instrument. ‘Hello?’ she asked. 


“This is Bert Calhoun,” came an alepey 


voice. 


That friendliness which was always i in her ' 


tones disappeared as she said, “Yes?” 
“T feel miserable, Mrs. Blaisdell. I’m thor- 
oughly ashamed of myself. Listening to a lot 
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For cheeks touched with 
Po-Go, are cheeks bathed 
in beauty .... Creamy, 
satiny, hand made in 
France, Po-Goisimported 
in three shades: Vif, a 
bright, bright red; ition 
(naturelle) for fair com- 
piocione and sunny da ayss 
once ane aspberry) 

darker skins and evening. 


Go ROUGE 


Your druggist sells the fo-Ge 
peansy, | box for 50c. Ifh 
hasn’t the shade you want, a 
der from us, 

GUY T. GIBSON, Inc. 
565 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Made and 
packaged 


in France © wx 
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of nasty gossip and accepting it—I apologize 
” 


Cin don’t believe it?’”’ she inquired. 
“Of course I don’t,”’ he said contritely. 
“That is wonderful,” she told him. ‘To 
disike gossip is one thing, but to doubt it is 
i And I forgive you, Bert. And in 
proof of my forgiveness, I’m asking you to come 
todinner and make a fourth at the table.” 
“You're too good to me, Mrs. Blaisdell. But 
husband—what will he think——” 
“Qh, John is not the resentful sort,” she 
. “Won’t you come? I wish you 
gould.” Into her voice she put all of that 
ing of which she was mistress. 
“J’d like to,” he said, “to offer in person 
logies——” 
OoNene oad them. You’re coming?” 
“Yes,” he replied. __ 
She smiled wickedly as she hung up the 
receiver. 


Bert Calhoun extended an eager hand to his 
hostess. He rubbed his chin with the other 
hand. He feared that his chin was weak and 
in moments of embarrassment always rubbed 
it, Frequently he steered conversation around 
tothe subject of physiognomy, which gave him 
opportunity to explain that high broad fore- 
heads and jutting chins tended to overbalance 
aface. If chin and-nose and brow were all 
strong, then the total amounted to weakness. 

“So good of you to let me come,” he said. 

“Tt was honorable of you to wish to apolo- 
gize,” said Helen. 

He shook his head. ‘My listening to. gossip 
was wrong; my permitting those. women to 
retail it to you was vicious. I can only explain 
that, in my capacity as a chronicler of life, I am 
as relentless as a scientist in pursuit of knowl- 
edge. I vivisect people, but—one doesn’t vivi- 
sect one’s friends.” 

“It’s all right,” she assured him. “And how 
is the new novel coming along?” 

Calhoun coughed deprecatingly. His new 
novel had been gestating for years. As a mat- 
ter of fact he had never published anything. 
How much actual writing he did no one knew. 
Possessed of an ample income, he devoted his 
considerable leisure to literature. 

“Oh, I found it a bit objective,” he replied, 
“and I'm rewriting. It’s a wonderful thing to 
get away from the loneliness of my work occa- 
sionally. I find myself becoming too intro- 
spective. Then I get out and observe.” 

“As you observed John and Miss Lamater, 
eh?” asked’ Helen. Her voice was friendly. 

Calhoun colored. ‘Please, Mrs. Blaisdell.” 

Helen sank into a chair. ‘Were you one of 
the persons who saw them kissing, Bert?” 

un gasped. ‘‘Why—er—of course not. 
But—why, Mrs. Blaisdell!” 

“Ts that an exclamation or a question?” 

“Tm amazed,” he said. 

“So was I—rather—when I discovered it.” 

“But—you’re joking,”’ he cried. 

“Tm not joking.” 

“But this afternoon——” 

She waved his objections aside. ‘Before 
those cats—would I admit that I knew? But 
I did know. Have known for quite a while. 
I've hidden it, and would hide my knowledge 
from you, only—well, you’re a novelist, and 
should ‘be aided by your friends in finding ma- 
terial. So—when you phoned I asked you over 
that you might witness a little experiment.” 

‘What sort of experiment?” gasped Calhoun. 

Tm trying to show Jenny what a second- 

d husband is like. I’m letting the dear 
pretend they’re married to each other, 
that I’m the guest, the fly in the ointment, 

80 to speak.”’ 

“I think you’re amazing,” said Calhoun. 

“So do I,” she smiled. “Here come our host 
and hostess.” 

Sulkily, Bow itingty like two children de- 

reluctantly to -punishment, Jenny 
Laraater and John Blaisdell were coming down 
stairs that led to the living-room. Helen 
cocked her head on one side. 
ice think,” she said, “that the effect would 
better if you held each other’s hands.” 
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Adds Gloss and ee Makes ms 
Your Hair Easy to Manage 


| y you want to make your hair easy 
to manage and add to its natural 
gloss and lustre, this is very easy to do. 

Just put a few drops of Glostora on 
the bristles of your hair brush, and brush 
it through your hair when you dress it. 
You will be surprised at the result. It 
will give your hair an unusually rich, 
silky gloss and lustre—instantly. 





Glostora simply makes your hair 
more beautiful by enhancing its natural 
wave and color. It keeps the wave and 
curl in, and leaves your hair so soft and 
pliable, and so easy to manage, that it 
will stay any style you arrange it, even 
after shampooing—whether long or 
bobbed. 


A few drops of Glostora impart that 
bright, brilliant, silky sheen, so much 
admired, and your hair will fairly sparkle 
and glow with natural gloss and lustre. 


A large bottle of Glostora costs but a 
trifle at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter. Try it! You will be delighted 
to see how much more beautiful your 
hair will look, and how easy it will be to 





Imanage. 





Send This Coupon and Try it FREE 


THE R. L. WATKINS COMPANY 
1276 West 3rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me FREE, a sample of GLOSTORA, all charges | 


27-G-2 
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A generous sample FREE | THE R. L. WATKINS CO., 462 Wellington St., West, Toronto2-ont, J 
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“DON'T SHOUT” 
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“*T can hear you with the MOR- 
LEY PHONE. It is invisible, 
weightless, comfortable, in- 
expensive. No metal, wires 

nor rubber. Can be used 

by anyone, young or old.”’ 
The Morley Phone for the 
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““My Lord, Helen, you aren’t keeping up this 
ridiculous farce in the presence of other people, 
are you?” cried Blaisdell. 

“Bert isn’t people. Bert is an artist, a 
novelist. To him you and Jenny aren’t a 
guilty couple; you’re just characters. Don’t 
mind him,” counseled Helen. “Jenny, I think 
you’ve met Mr. Calhoun. Bert, I want you to 
immortalize her in your new novel. I’ve been 
telling Mr. Calhoun all about you and John, 
Jenny. He’s intensely interested.” 

The girl had reached the foot of the stairs 
now, and in an agony ot embafrassment stared 
at Calhoun. © Blaisdell came to her rescue. 

“Helen is in a strange mood, Bert, and I— 
we——”’ 

“You just don’t know what to do, eh?” in- 
terrupted Helen. “But I don’t think I’m in a 
strange mood at all. I think I’m acting quite 
normally. You see, Bert, I’ve attained the 
dream of humanity: I have power to shape the 
lives of others. I can force Jenny and John 
under threat of bringing divorce proceedings, to 
obey my whims for a while. Humanity has a 
passion for regulating the lives of others. I 
am satisfying that desire for interference innate 
in us all. John thinks he wants Jenny; Jenny 
thinks she wants John. So they do. Only, 
neither quite realizes the real other. I’m show- 
ing them reality.” 

“But can you?” demanded Calhoun. 

“Certainly I can,” she replied. ‘For in- 
stance, if John will now pull up his trouser leg 
and tinker with his garter—you see, garters 
bind the dear boy’s calves. Yet he likes smooth 
socks; he’s rather proud of his ankles. So, 
when we’re alone, he releases the garters. Be- 
cause he doesn’t have to convince me of the 
smoothness of his ankles. John, unbuckle your 


garters. 
Blaisdell’s face flamed. ‘I’m hanged if I’m 


going to make an ass of myself any longer.” 

“But, my dear boy, you can’t help yourself,” 
she smiled. 

Calhoun emitted what the vulgar would 
term a guffaw. “Not bad, that,” he said. 

Blaisdell turned upon him. “I'll take from 
my wife what I won’t take from anyone else,” 
he snarled. 

Helen Blaisdell lifted two shocked hands. 
“John, John! Would you brawl with a guest?” 

“My dear fellow,” apologized Calhoun, ‘I 
didn’t mean anything. You see, you said you 
wouldn’t be an ass any longer, and your wife 
said you couldn’t help yourself, and the infer- 
ence was so delightfully obvious——” 

“But I didn’t mean what you delightfully 
obviously inferred,” said Helen. “I meant 
that I, not nature, would prevent John from 
discontinuing the course of conduct which he 
described as asinine. John, your garters.” 

Blaisdell choked, bent over and fumbled 
with his trousers legs. 

“Let them flop as you walk,” insisted Helen. 
She smiled amiably at the unhappy Jenny. 
“You two children have done the natural 
thing, fallen in love with each other, and so I 
want John to be his natural self.” 

Jenny turned pleading eyes to Bert Calhoun. 
“Please, Mr. Calhoun, don’t think—don’t im- 
agine—oh, I don’t know what I want to say!” 

“But I do,” laughed Helen. ‘She wants to 
explain to you, Bert, that she and John are 
technically sinless. "They have merely em- 
braced and kissed. John, Bert is a novelist. It 
would be invaluable for him, as copy, if you 
two would indulge in a kiss. Oh, never mind 
us; don’t be shy. Young love, Bert, and all 
that. Kiss each other, please.” 

“Calhoun, you’ll bear witness to this mad- 
ness on Helen’s part. I think—I honestly 
think—you could be declared insane, Helen.” 
Blaisdell’s eyes openly expressed his earnest, 
though sudden, belief. 

“Of course I could. Only—and this is un- 
fortunate for you and Jenny—I’d state that 
what drove me insane was the discovery of the 
liaison between you and Jenny. I think that 
the trumps are still mine, John. Shall we go in 
to dinner?” 

“Really,” half-whispered Calhoun, “I feel so 
deuced de trop and that sort of thing——” 
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“We're both de trop, ever so much so,” 
Helen. ‘We'll let them postpone the 
kiss, unless you feel that, for literary purposes, 
can’t forego witnessing it.” — 
Calhoun, feeling the murderous impulses that 
0s: the unhappy Blaisdell, decided to 
Be eccisce of an artistic nature. 

“Oh, no; let’s dine,” he said. 

“As a guest, John,” said Helen, “you must 

kemein. Jenny, make yourself an agreeable 
} to Mr. Calhoun.” 

“Bert will tell this all over town,” whispered 
Blaisdell angrily, as he and his wife entered the 
dining-room. 

She shrugged. “You forget that what has 

before is already all over town.” 

“But it could be stopped,” declared Blaisdell. 

“J did do all I could this afternoon. I stopped 
their scandalous tongues for a while. But that 
was a public matter. This—what happens in 
the house—is private.” 

“With Bert Calhoun listening to it all, seeing 
it all,” sneered John. 

“Not seeing it all,” smiled Helen. ‘“Remem- 
ber, I’m sending him home early.” 

“Your insinuations are vile,” he snapped. 

“So are some kisses,” she retorted. 

They sat down at the dinner-table; Jason’s 
weak eyes rounded as Helen waved Jenny 
Lamater to the hostess’s place. 

“Tt’s all right, Jason,” said Helen. ‘Miss 
Lamater is hostess tonight.” 

She volunteered no further explanation, but 
as the man left the room, Blaisdell spoke. 

“The servants——” 

“Nonsense,” Helen interrupted. “They 
know that Jenny has my room. How can her 
having my dinner seat add much to what they 
suspect? By the way, did he call you when 
he’d had his bath, Jenny?” 

“Oh, please!’ begged the girl. 

“Yes, confound it, I called her!”’ cried Blais- 
dell, “Anything else you’d like to know?” 

“At the moment, nothing,” smiled Helen. 
She turned to Calhoun. “Are you making 
mental notes of everything, Bert? For your 
novel?” 

“['m afraid the realists will condemn me,” he 
answered. 

“Poor blind realists!’ scoffed Helen. ‘God 
left humor out of their make-up. They won’t 
believe your novel, because I treat with a cer- 
tain gaiety a situation that is filled with mirth. 
You see, the Puritan tradition is to the effect 
that the wife—or husband—being betrayed, 
must necessarily be grieved. But I’m not a 

at heart, I fear. So I, instead of sobbing 
over the ridiculous picture of myself, laugh over 
the ridiculous picture of John. John, at forty, 
imagines himself capable of playing up to a girl 
of twenty-two.” 

“You'd think I was an old man, to hear you 
talk,” cried Blaisdell. 

“Aren’t you? Age is a matter of habits, not 
years. If your slippers aren’t ready at a certain 
time and place—John, your shirt studs aren’t 
properly in place. I might have known that 
Jenny would neglect you. Jenny, will you 
fasten them for him, please?” 

The girl sat in stony silence. 

‘T’m afraid that I must insist,” said Helen. 

Petulantly the girl arose and walked around 
the table to Blaisdell. Her unaccustomed fin- 
gers fumbled with the studs. 

Pat her hand, John,” said Helen. “And, 
Jenny, kiss the top of his head. It used to be 
customary with us, such little amenities.” 

With a crash Blaisdell leaped from his chair, 
upsetting it. A plate clattered to the floor. 

By heaven, I won’t stand this another min- 
ute?” he cried. “I’m through. Jenny, let’s 
clear out of this house; let Helen do whatever 
a. We can stand * 

u ve you thought of the children 
go ped Helen. . : 
en? Have you gone completely mad? 

We have no children,” said Blaisdell. . 
We haven’t. But if you marry again, and 
\ come, and they learn some day that 
ther was involved in a nasty scandal, 
@ as Corespondent in a divorce case——” 
ell sat down again. “Jenny, I can’t let 
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you be. dragged through the courts,” he 
groaned. 

“T think,” said the girl, looking at Helen, 
“that there are certain subjects that might as 
well not -be mentioned.” 

“Why not? Marriage frequently brings 
children, and vice versa.’ 

“But you have no right to discuss what John 
—what I——” Jenny stopped, stammering. 

“Haven’t I? I admit that if John were 
not my husband, I’d have no right. But 
you’ve trespassed, and the owner has certain 
ot Dear John, I see him rocking a 

eo gens you’re outrageous,” cried her hus- 

nd. 

“Really? And I was only trying to look upon 
the lighter side. Jenny, won’t you let us have 
coffee in the living-room?” 


“Here, sit by me on this couch, Bert,” said 
Helen. “John, you and Jenny sit together 
over there. You'll be half-hidden from us by 
the piano.” She pointed to a divan on the 
other side of the room. ‘You may spoon to 
your hearts’ content.” 

She sat down upon the couch, patted its pil- 
lows invitingly and looked with arch invita- 
tion at Calhoun. He sat down beside her, gin- 
gerly, as though ready to fly at any moment. 

He coughed behind a discreetly raised hand. 
“Do you think it’s—er—wise to encourage 
their infatuation?” 

“Why not? Love thrives on obstacles. Why, 
then, be dog-in-the-mangerish? And Jenny 
is young, unspoiled, unsophisticated, all that 
sort of thing. I’d be doing an unworthy thing 
if I let John palm himself off upon her as a gay 
young blade. I want her to know exactly what 
she’s getting; when I feel that she knows, I’ll 
hand John over gladly.” 

“It’s an interesting experiment,” hazarded 
Calhoun. 

“Isn’t it? And what a sense of freedom it 
givesme. For instance, if I feel that I want my 
hand held—like this,” and she let her fingers 
drop into Calhoun’s palm, “T feel free to do it. 
John doesn’t care. I like it, and you—you en- 
joy it, don’t you?” 

alhoun’s blush was a thing to marvel at. 
“You—you know that—that——” 

Helen laughed gaily. “Bert’s by way of 
making diffident love to me, John,” she called 
across the room. “Mind? What a bully solu- 
tion of the problem it would make if Bert-——” 

Blaisdell arose from the divan. ‘‘Helen, 
must you advertise this situation so brazenly?” 

“What do you call brazen?” she countered. 
“T think that kissing behind bunkers—or in 
front of them—is more brazen than anything 
I’ve done. However, there’s a certain justice 
in your contention, and all that I’ve been try- 
ing to be is fair. Fair to you, but more espe- 
cially to Jenny. How about some bridge?” 

The emba Calhoun was grateful in his 
enthusiasm for the suggestion. 

“Jenny, will you get the table and the 
chairs?” asked Helen. 

“T will,” said Calhoun. 

“Why, Helen, you know that I will,” said 
Blaisdell 

Helen waved Calhoun aside, 
band she spoke patiently.  * 

“John, we’re pretending that you and Jenny 
are married. Now, you’ve been letting me set 
out the bridge table and arrange the chairs for 
as long as—well, for as long as you’ve been let- 
ting me get up in the morning and close the 
windows in my room. _ Jenny, will you fix the 
table?” 

“T won’t let her,” extiaiined ey 

“My dear John,” said Helen, “ lay fair with 
the girl. Let her know that it’s a husband she’s 
getting, not a sweetheart.” 

“But aren’t husbands ever sweethearts?” de- 
manded Calhoun. 

“Well, I suppose that pickled walnuts are 
are still nuts,’ ” admitted Helen, “but marriage 
has about the same effect upon sweethearts 
that pickling has upon walnuts. A difference 
becomes apparent. Jenny, fix the table.” 

“Oh, let me do it,” said Calhoun. 


To her hus- 
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Helen shrugged. “TI can’t order you aro 
Bert ™ 


Calhoun rose and tire Jenny. “I’m 
so sorry for you,” he murmured 

The girl’s too-round eyes widened j in self. 
pity. “I think she’s just dreadful, but what 
can we do?” 


Me —_— be able to help you,” whispered 


Calhou 

“How?” she asked eagerly. 

The novelist’s eager expression was 
by bewilderment. 
moment, but—I will.” 

“Then you don’t think me—horrid?” 

Their hands touched as they drew bo « 
lapsible bridge table from a recess by 
place. One of Calhoun’s ready blushes wae 
_ wea all. I think harming 

“Not at t you're c 
envy Blaisdell.” ' 

“You're nice,” said Jenny swiftly. 

She cast him a glance from her blue eyes 
that quite captivated Calhoun. Their hands 


touched accidently once again, and he colored: 


again. Jenny, as the other approa 
whispered to Blaisdell. Bs _ 

“T think he’s on our side.” She indicated 
Calhoun with a nod. 

Blaisdell grunted contemptuously. 

cat,” he muttered. 

“Husbands and wives,” announced Helen 
brightly, unconscious of this by-play, “hate to 
play together, but are compelled to do so when 
there is only one table. Otherwise they'd 
neither win nor lose, playing against each 
other. So, John, you and Jenny must play to- 
gether. Bert, let’s make the stakes interesting, 
How about five cents a point?” 

“T can’t afford that much,” objected J 

“But John can,” retorted Helen. 
course he’s carrying you. Shall we cut? I et 
the ace of spades. The blue cards, 

She dealt expertly. “One no-trump,” she an- 


“Tame 


nounced. 
“Double,” said Blaisdell on her left. 
“Pass,” said — 


Helen looked at “ya husband. “Tell 
what you think of her for leaving a on vuble 
in. Come on, don’t be reticent. Had I donea 
thing like that—I shudder at the mere thought. 
I insist that you act like a husband. Tell her 
what a silly idiot she is.” 

“Tt was silly,’”’ said John reluctantly. 

“No one but a congenital idiot would have 
done it?” she persisted. 

“Oh, if we’re going to play bridge, let’s play 
it!” cried Blaisdell. 

“The words, Jenny, are for me, but the tone 
is for you,” laughed Helen. ‘‘All right, lead.” 

She made four, doubled, and chuckled asshe 

scored the points. 

Blaisdell, who was a really excellent player, 
refused to show the amazement he felt when on 
the next deal, he having bid one ie 
Jenny put down in dummy a hand blank 
diamonds and with only a singleton heart. 

“Don’t you think she should have taken you 
out in her six spades to the jack?” asked Helen 
maliciously, placing a queen of diamonds upon 
her partner’s ace lead, thereby clearing . 
for a run of three diamonds before B 
jack stopped the lead. 

Blaisdell grunted but made no repl 
when Calhoun shifted to hearts, and He 
the trick and led through his queen of pie 
he exploded. 

“You ought, Jenny, never to let me stay in 
no-trump with a bid like that.” 

“I won’t play if you scold me,” she — 

“And this is genuine, uninspired by me,” 
said Helen gleefully. 

She looked at the hand which Calhoun then 
dealt her. She bid two spades, the 
passed, and she scored a little slam. She added 
the score. “It’s a six rubber,” she 

“I don’t want to play any longer,” 

laisdell. 


“Why, you’ve only lost sixty dollars,” said 
Helen. “Tell him not to be miserly, ae 
Blaisdell threw his cards upon the 
“Helen, I'll stand a lot of things, but 


“I just can’t think at the 


enny. 
“And of 
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yon't have you intimating that I’m stingy.” 

“Why not? You are, you know.” 

“fm not,” he declared. 

Helen smiled pityingly. ‘The assurance of 
men! At heart, John, you’re—well, ‘close’ is 
the word. But by flattery, by telling you how 

other women envy me so generous a hus- 
I’ve made you think that you really like 
to give me money. Jenny, tell him how gener- 


is. 
“rl do nothing of the sort,” said Jenny. 

“Ah, Jenny’s hurt because you criticized her 

” said Helen. ‘Soothe her, John, walk 
around the table and kiss her.” 

“{ won’t have him kiss me,” wailed Jenny. 

“But that’s part of the husbandly job, part 
of the wifely duty. He must kiss away your 
tears. John, do your duty.” Si 

Blaisdell glared at her. “Dog-gone it, if you 
will have it—all right, see how you like it, 
then.” He walked around the table, took 
Jenny’s tear-stained face in his hands, tilted it 
back and kissed her heartily. Flushed, he re- 
leased the girl. ‘Pleasant, watching me kiss 
another woman?”’ he asked Helen. 

She shrugged. ‘Really, John, how deceived 
weare by custom. I always thought you kissed 
rather well. But looking at you—man, you 
haveno technic at all. I think that Bert, who’s 
abachelor, could do as well or better. Shall we 
show them how, Bert?” 

Blaisdell advanced close to Calhoun. “You 
kiss my wife, and——” 

Helen laughed. “I’m your wife in—what’s 
the phrase?-—name only, that’s it. And you 
can’t be jealous of two women, John. Sup- 
pose, then, if you’re jealous of me—though 
that is ridiculous—that Bert kisses Jenny, and 
shows you how impaired your technic has 
become.”” 


“Calhoun, will you go home?” pleaded Blais- 
dell despairingly. 

“My dear fellow, I’ve been thinking for some 
time that that is positively the sanest thing for 
me to do,” said Calhoun. 

“But, Bert, your novel!”’ said Helen. 

“Tt will take me weeks to digest the material 
Ive already gathered,” said Calhoun. 

“All right; write it. But if you tell it——” 
began Blaisdell. 

“My dear man!”’ expostulated Calhoun. 

“John, don’t be vulgar. A guest will not 
abuse hospitality,”’ said Helen. 

“T’ve known ’em to,” declared John. 

“Only women,” said Helen. She glanced at 
Jenny, who promptly burst into tears. 

“At least,” said Blaisdell, “we’ve managed 
to avoid vulgar recrimination thus far; can’t 
we continue?” 

“Tl try,” said Helen, “only there are mo- 
ments when a certain naturalness in me comes 
out. But I’m sorry. Don’t cry, Jenny. I 

ize. You didn’t abuse my hospitality. 
You did the very natural thing by falling in 
love with my husband. Must you go, Bert?” 

“I—I think so,” said Calhoun nervously. 

He bade a hasty farewell to Jenny and John. 
At the door he spoke to his hostess. 

“You're really remarkable, Mrs. Blaisdell, 
but—don’t you think you’re going too far?” 

“TI om go too far, John and Jenny will,” 

en. 


“I wonder if you aren’t driving them into an 
t,” suggested Calhoun. 
Helen shrugged. “That, at least, would be 
an honest, open thing. This furtive, fugitive 
: but I’ve told enough tales. And, 
Bert, ve taken you into my confidence.” 
we ‘ol honored, and shall not violate it,” he 


an Patted his hand. “Of course not. And 
ma it to suggest it. Good night.” 
the ets ” said Calhoun, dazelly descending 
9 9 Helen, looking after him, chuckled. 
But aga = hard as she returned to the 
€ couple in the living-room. Their 
heads drew guiltily apart as she approached. 
aie ?” she asked, with a pleasantness of 
b hot entirely in accord with her sternness 


a” said John. “We were talking 
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She dropped carelessly onto a divan. ‘“Call- 
ing me brutal, harsh——”’ 

“Insane,” suggested John. 

“We’ve thrashed that out. 
ter what you call me.” 

“‘But—how many more of our friends are you 
going to call in to witness this—this abominable 
farce?” demanded John, his voice rising. 

“As many as I choose,” she informed him. 

“Haven’t you any re-regard at—at all f-for 
m-my feelings?” wept Jenny. 

“Did you, when you twined your young and 
—er—supple arms about John, when you 
pressed your warm young lips against his, show 
any regard for my feelings?”’ retorted Helen. 

“B-but that wasn’t deliberate,” Jenny de- 
fended herself. 

“Oh, I know. The overwhelming surge of 
young passion and all that sort of thing. Ex- 
cusable on your part, but how about John? 
He’s forty, and forty should show some self- 
control.” 

“But I’m not an old man, Helen,’ cried 
John. ‘“I—couldn’t control myself, either.” 

“My point exactly,” said Helen. “What I’ve 
been trying to show you, convince you, all 
along. You can’t control yourself. You rush 
into kisses without thought. You want to rush 
into marriage with Jenny without thought. 
Now, it is my desire to see you happy. You 
too, Jenny. So I want you both to know ex- 
actly what marriage to each other means. John 
is dreaming of honeymoons as much as you, 
Jenny. And he should know better. Well, he 
will. Time, my children, to go to bed and 
dream of each other. Come on.” 

Like obedient children the guilty lovers 
obeyed. “Jenny, trot John up-stairs,” ordered 
Helen. “I insist that young love never walks 
sedately up-stairs. John and I never did, in 
the days before his paunch——” 

“For the love of heaven, Helen, leave my 
alleged stomach out of it!’ Blaisdell was in- 
dignant. ‘I’m not fat. I’m solid, that’s all.” 

“‘Well, in the days before you were so solid, 
then, you danced up-stairs. With your arm 
about my waist. Sometimes, if recollection 
has not played me utterly false, you even 
picked me up and carried me. I wonder, could 
you do that now? I fear you’d wheeze and 
grunt—but I’m not fair. I weighed one hun- 
dred and sixteen then. I’m one-thirty now. 
But Jenny is only one hundred and twenty. 
John, pick her up and run up-stairs with her.” 

‘“‘He’ll do nothing of the sort!’ cried Jenny. 

“Of course he won’t. Hecan’t. His poor old 
heart would begin to palpitate at the fifth step, 
and his arms would ache, and——” 

“Confound it, you know so much, don’t 
you?” growled John 

He turned, snatched Jenny from the ground 
and started up-stairs. But at the turn, six feet 
above the floor, he set the girl down. His face 
was red, the flush extending above his forehead 
to his semi-bald crown. 

“What did I tell you?” mocked Helen. 

“T turned my ankle,” muttered John. 

“My goodness, Jenny, hurry!” cried Helen. 
‘“‘He’s a perfect bear when he’s hurt—or thinks 
he is. Take his shoe off—rub his ankle.” 

“Tt’s all right,” declared Blaisdell. 

“The miracle of love!” cried Helen. “It’s so 
healing that John Blaisdell doesn’t groan over 
a hurt. Or perhaps the hurt was not in the 
ankle but in the pride. Jenny’s rather solid, 
too, isn’t she, John?” 

“You mean I couldn’t carry her?” 

“Now, with a rest half-way, yes. But we 
won’t debate it. Continue your gay progress, 
my dears. I wonder if there’s anything funnier 
than a romantic bald man.” 

Blaisdell made no reply. More sedately he 
mounted the stairs, avoiding Jenny’s glance. 
He suspected her, too, of laughing at him. 

At the top of the stairs, he faced his wife. 
“Helen,” he said, ‘can’t you let up on us? We 
—it’s mighty embarrassing—for both of us.” 

“And slightly so for me, my dear,” chirped 
Helen. ‘After all, to have one’s neighbors 


It doesn’t mat- 


Helen plays out her amazing comedy—and adds a few 
tricks that bring about an astonishing result—in June 
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retail, with gusto, the infidelities of one’s hus. 
band, is somewhat awkward. A woman cp 
endure anything but pity, John, and 
people pitied me. But don’t think I’m yy). 
garly revenging myself upon you two, I'm 
honestly experimenting.” 

“Then this—this state of affairs is to cop. 
tinue?” demanded John. 

“Until the experiment is finished—yes,” saiq 
Helen lightly. “Good night, my dears,” 

She walked blithely down the hall to the at. 
tractive room that, until now, Jenny had been 
occupying. The door closed behind her witha 
noise that was painfully vivacious. 

“What dreadful thing is she contemplating 
now?” whispered Jenny. 

“Let’s hope it’s sleep,” said Blaisdell. 

“T wish I thought I could sleep,” said Jenny 
drearily. 

“My poor girl!” said Blaisdell contritely, 
‘sco think I’ve got you into this dreadful posi. 
tion!” 

“T’d never have got there if I’d suspected 
what we’d be let in for,” said the girl. 

“Don’t feel that way,” pleaded Blaisdell, 
“She can’t keep this up forever, and—you do 
love me, don’t you?” 

“Would I have permitted you, a married 
man, to kiss me, unless I cared?” she countered, 
“Or do you think it’s my habit to let anyone 
kiss me? Perhaps you kiss any girl that comes 
along.” 

“T’ve never kissed anyone since I was mar 
ried except you,” declared Blaisdell fervently, 
“You know I love you.” 

She melted slightly. ‘Well, I love you 
Only, if ’d known—oh, good night,” she broke 
off unhappily. 

She opened the door of the room to which 
her things had been transferred, passed through 
it and closed it almost with violence. 

‘ Ten minutes later Helen knocked upon the 
oor. 

‘Who is it?’”’ asked Jenny. Her voice was 
disconsolate. 

“T,” replied Helen. 

“Come in,” said Jenny coldly. 

Helen was dressed in a fetching negligée; she 
had improved the ten minutes by giving her 
face that slight retouching which is the differ- 
ence between make-up and art. Jenny, on the 
other hand, had been applying a mask of cold 
cream to her face and had not yet rubbed it in. 
She looked like something smeared with lard. 

“What do you want?” demanded the girl. 

Mrs. Blaisdell held up a silencing hand. 
From the adjoining bathroom came the sounds 
of teeth being vigorously brushed. A smile 
that verged on being a grin of delighted malice 
flickered over Helen’s features. Then she 
screamed loudly, as one overcome by panic. 

“John, John—quick!” 

It was a scream that conjured horrors, that 
evoked visions of dread. And in response toit 
Blaisdell smashed through the bathroom door. 
The froth of tooth-paste was on his lips; the 
upper part of his body was encased in a fade 
old brown sweater, an invariable part of his 
habiliments when he made his evening toilet, 
His pajamas were saggy and dropped upon 
worn, out-at-toes carpet slippers. é 

“What is it?” he gasped, staring from his 
wife to Jenny and back again. 

Helen Blaisdell leaned against a wall; her 
body shook with a mirth which, if simulated, 
sounded genuine enough. 

“N-nothing much,” she gasped, “except that 
I—w-wanted you two to see each other as 
seen you, John, and as you’ve seen me, so 
hundreds of times. Jenny, look at a husband; 
John, observe a wife.” 

“Oh, this is carrying it too far; you're bm 
tal!’ cried her husband, acutely conscious 
his appearance. As for Jenny, she placed both 
hands before her cold-creamed face. 

“So is marriage,” retorted Helen gently. 
Then silently, almost on tiptoe, as one 
withdraws from the scene of a cruel dest 
which one has wrought, she left the room. 
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An Option on Love 
(Continued from page 81) 


heard her mother purr to an ancient grande 
dame with the nose of a hawk. 

Muriel’s maternal grandmother, that. The 
one who had given Muriel a little diamond 

ed pin that must have cost every 
bit of two thousand. Muriel’s other grand- 
mother had given her a real ermine coat. Pat 
had a white fur coat too, but it wasn’t ermine. 
Her mother had bought it at the summer sale 
for$15o, but the same thing was selling for three 
hundred now. And her mother had had her 
own fur coat made over for a day coat for Pat. 

This was the sort of skimping and contriving 
which through many years had made it pos- 
sible for Pat to come out this year. At times 
Pat’s mother had wondered if she could manage 
it—and reminded herself that she must! 

All because Pat’s godmother, who was cer- 
tainly no fairy—she had two chins, a figure to 
match and a name that bulked big in the Blue 
Book—had given Pat a pearl necklace and 
made a wish for her that to Pat’s mother had 
become both a pledge and a prophecy. 

“Keep them for her until she comes out at 
eighteen,” her godmother had said. ‘She can 
= ap —— may they bring her luck 

e t man.” 

The little red monkey that Pat had been 
then had merely blinked. But her mother had 
gazed at the pearls as if they were a crystal in 
which she read the future. 

“You,” she had passionately assured Pat, 
“shall have everything. All that I’ve missed!” 

One might have wondered what she had 
missed. 
peated with great bitterness. 

And all because, beguiled by blue eyes such 
as Pat had inherited, she had impetuously 
married a nobody with no money to speak of. 
Pat’s mother, born in the Blue Book but marry- 
ing outside it, had soon discovered her mistake. 
Pat must never make it. 

The right man for Pat might be shadowy in 
some of his aspects then, but Pat’s mother al- 
ready knew two things about him. Money 
and social position he would have. 

To the capture of him had Pat been bred. 
She went to the proper schools, had the right 
friends. She attended the little dancing par- 
ties that are the Plattsburgs of society. She 
had been as well schooled in other ways for the 
moment which she now approached. Every 
slight, real or fancied, she had suffered, every 
deprivation, had served as a text. 

Lack of money was the root of all evil. So 
she had been told and so she believed. And 
that was the girl that Rip, standing outside in 
the aloof December dusk, waited to see. 

At last she appeared. Her sleek, shining lit- 

head was bare, her fur coat was clasped at 
her slim throat. She did not see Rip; his 
glimpse of her was a matter of two seconds. 

Even so, he considered his time well spent. 
It had been worth the wait, for all that he 
planned to see her again, so soon. How? From 
the social pages Rip had learned that a ball 
was to be given this night at the Ritz-Lorraine 
for a Miss Muriel Thaxter, also a deb. 

“And now that she’s out, she’s in,” was his 

tic conclusion. ‘‘Doubloons to doughnuts 
she'll be there.” 

dd so, some five hours later, was he. A 
oung man—one of those young men born to 
ome members of floor committees and wear 
white gardenias in their buttonholes on such 
occasions as this—glanced swiftly at him as he 

entered the brilliantly lighted ballroom. 

‘Van Wynkle’s the name—I guess I was be- 
fore your time,” said Rip coolly, and added, 
‘Lord, but it’s good to be back again.” 

Even in the whirling moil his eyes discovered 

tat once. “Who is that dancing with Pat 

inslow?”’ he asked, of white gardenia. 

Why—Reggie Dighton,” explained the lat- 
ter. “You ought to know him——” 

I place him now,” Rip retorted, and that 
Was true. Back Bay, Blue Book and bonds— 
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that was Reggie. Rip had him fingerprinted. 
“Tf you have any influence with the orchestra, 
keep it going,” he added. “I’m going to cut 
in on him.” 

As he did so Pat lifted welcoming eyes in ap- 
proved deb fasbion, but the smile in them gave 
way to a puzzled stare. 

“Tf,” he murmured, as he swung her into the 
music’s rhythm, ‘“‘you are about to say that 
|my face is familiar but you can’t quite place 
me, perhaps I can help you out.” 

But Pat had recognized him. ‘Oh, you’re 
the man who winked at Muriel one day—and 
turned somersaults to amuse her the next.” 

“Muriel?” he repeated. “I don’t seem to 
place her.” 

“T suspected as much. And as this is her 
party, how do you happen to be here?” 

“T but played a hunch—I suspected you 
would be,” he replied. 

Pat surveyed him from under her lashes. 
Was he somebody? Or just one of those no- 
bodies who sometimes crashed the gate at such 
| affairs? She could not be sure. 
| “Whom did you come with?” she asked 
| obliquely. 

“Myself,” he replied, with an engaging 
grin. ‘Are you afraid I'll be put out?” 

“Me? No—I only wonder if you’re not,” 
she told him coolly. 

“T think not,” he answered, as coolly. “I 
imagine I have as much standing here as half 
the stags—if, that is, the fraternities still post 
these affairs on their bulletin-boards, as was 
the custom when I was in college.” 

“Harvard?” she questioned quickly. 

“Tech,” he corrected. ‘Too bad, I know— 
but I had to prepare myself to earn a living— 
and Harvard only prepares you to sell bonds.” 

And there you had it! The nicest ones never 
possessed the requisite specifications. 

This rather breath-taking young man was a 
case in point. He was a Tech man and a fra- 
ternity man, but he did not belong. 

An incident of her first big dance—one more 
cut-in. And, as she swiftly realized, it was 
time she had another. ‘Never more than half- 
way down one side of the ballroom with the 
same partner’’—that was the débutante prayer. 

“You might at least tell me your name,” Pat 
suggested now. 

“Richard Van Wynkle,’”’ he acquiesced 
promptly. “Otherwise known as Rip.” 

“Sounds like New York or Pennsylvania.” 

“Kansas,” he corrected. “It does have a 
misleadingly aristocratic flavor, I know—fine 
old family and all that.” 

“And—it isn’t?” 

“Tt must be as old as anybody’s,”’ he re- 
torted cheerfully. “But as to the quality of it 
I’m afraid I can’t produce proofs——” 

“And references are required—here!’’ Pat 
cut in coolly. ‘When you dance with Muriel— 
as you must if you persist in brazening it out, 
it’s her party—you had better pretend that 
you just work for the fun of it.” 

“That wouldn’t be any pretense—I find a 
lot of fun in it,”’ he assured her. 

“And,” she added, “that you’re starting in 
at the bottom because you prefer to.” 

“In construction work that is desirable,’’ he 
grinned. ‘One can’t start at.the top and build 
down, you know.” 

The spontaneous lilt of laughter that parted 
Pat’s lips and lifted her head stirred the stags 
into action. Three started for her simultane- 
ously. But the music stopped before a cut-in 
could be achieved. 

“Sorry,” Pat announced gaily, to the stags 
at bay. A blithe nod dismissed Rip, leaving 
her to the more familiar faces that surrounded 
her. 

Ever so familiar they were, too. One was 
led to believe that when one came out some 
miraculous change would be effected. New 
vistas opening, and all that. Yet this after- 
/noon she had but met again people she had 

known all her life; tonight—well, Muriel’s ball 

| merited Muriel’s comment on it, certainly. 
“T don’t see,’ announced Muriel disconso- 
lately, “why there couldn’t be someone around 
‘| besides undergraduates and kids we’ve known 








all our lives.” It was almost four; they were 
in the Thaxter limousine, homeward bound. 
“The only thrill I got all evening—at my own 
ball too,” she went on—‘was when Rip ap- 
peared. My poor heart turned over—and then 
he went and made a bee-line for you, dam 
you!” 

“Oh, that was just because he happen, 
see me first,’”’ evaded Pat. seis 

“First, last and all the time,” retorted 
Muriel. “Gosh, how I hate to dance with q 
man whose eyes are always trying to find some 
other girl!’’ 

“T noticed once or twice when his eyes didn’t 
seem to be,’’ ventured Pat, without thinking, 

“Did you really!’ mocked Muriel. “That 
must have been after I discovered the secret 
of holding his attention. I told him you were 
my best friend and the sweetest thing ever, 
Oh, I quite raved about you.” 

“‘You’re spoofing!” protested Pat. 

“No—I did, truly. Though I ached to telj 
him the truth. But he would only have cop. 
sidered me a cat for my pains. Men always do, 
when they’re in his benighted stage. Not that 
he doesn’t seem sane enough on other subjects, 
And bright too. ‘He got off a real nifty—said 
they ought to call the men who dance with you 
the ten-second men because you were cut in on 
so often.” 

“I should say you seem to have got along 
very well with him. You call him Rip——” 

“Oh, I made some progress—sideways like 
acrab. And I have hopes still—he’s promised 
to drop in to tea some afternoon.” 

“Tea? You didn’t invite him!” 

“T certainly did. And just to make sure he'd 
come I told him that you and I were insepa- 
rable as the Siamese twins and that he’d be 
pretty sure to find you there too.”’ 

“You sound as if you were trying your hand 
at match-making,” yawned Pat. 

“Anything but! Unless I can help you land 
Reggie Dighton. Oh, don’t look startled—I 
know you have your eye on Reggie. He is 
about your best bet, isn’t he?” 

Pat hesitated a second. Then, “What do 
you plan to do with Rip if—if I do get myself 
engaged to Reggie?”’ she asked. 

“Pick up the pieces and decide whether 
they’re worth putting together again,’’ Muriel 
told her candidly. ‘He may not measure up 
to first impressions—but I’d like to have him 
hang around awhile, on approval anyway.” 

The car had stopped and Pat saw the familiar 
bulk of the ancient apartment-house, just off 
Beacon Street, that had been home to her and 
her mother ever since her father had died. She 
and Muriel kissed, and the car rolled off. 

Pat’s mother, in negligée, awaited her. 
‘How did it go?” she demanded. 

“Peachy!” replied Pat. 

“Tired?” 

“Dead!” admitted Pat. But she knew what 
her mother was eager to hear and she 
“Muriel said that one of the men told her that 
dancing with me made him feel like a ten- 
second man. Draw your own conclusions.” 

At that her mother glowed. 

“Was—was it Reggie that said that?” 

“Lord, no!” retorted Pat. “Reggie never 
was that bright and never will be!”’ 

“Pat!” gasped her mother. “You 
haven’t——” 

“Changed my mind about Reggie?” Pat cut 
in calmly. “Not at all. I think I’ll manage to 
make him propose in time—oh, don’t 
shocked, Mother, you know he’s wary: 
when he does I’ll certainly take him. But you 
don’t expect me to have any illusions about 
him, do you?” 

“T hope that you’ll never have illusions about 
any man.” : 

“And I,” added Pat serenely, “will make 
that double.” “ 

Nor did any man disturb her dreams during 
what was left of that night. She slept as the 
deb does, until noon. And when, three 
later, Rip appeared at Muriel’s, her pulse ws 
not abnormally affected. — 

Reggie was monopolizing Pat at the moment, 

“That’s the way I put it up to the governoly 
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saying. “I told him that there was 
to fife than just trying to sell bonds to a 
lot of old women. Here I’ve got a chance to 
on a scientific expedition to Central Asia. 
course, I’m no scientist but it sounds as if 
there might be a kick in it.” 

“ft sounds awfully thrilling,” Pat assured 
him. “I’d go in a minute if I were you.” 

And that, certainly, should have strength- 
ened his purpose. Somehow, it did not seem 
to, A mystery, that, though there may be a 
due inthe fact that Pat wore a miracle of a hat 
that intensified the blue of her eyes. { 

“T’d be gone a couple of years,”’ he reminded 
her, aggrievedly. To which he added: “I don’t 
believe you care a hang whether I go or not.” 

Men are, after all, simple creatures. As sim- 
ple, she realized, as the squirrels on the Com- 
mon. “If you make a move to attract them 
they rush away and eye you warily,” ran her 

t, combining both men and squirrels. 
“But if you just sit tight without lifting a finger 


they'll edge in closer and closer until you’ve| © 


got them in your pocket.” 
Witness Reggie. ; 
“Oh, I’d miss you a lot,” she told him 
sweetly. “But the trip is the chance of a life- 
time and you’d be foolish to pass it up.” 


Reggie hesitated. Then, “If you'll just say | | 


the word,” he began almost fiercely. 


“Why—Mr. Van Wynkle!”’ was what Pat | 
actually said, Rip choosing this pregnant mo- | 


ment to interrupt. ‘Do you know Mr. Digh- 
ton?” 


the twosome became a threesome. 
whole, Pat enjoyed it. : 
“Two may be company but three is a darn 


sight more exciting,” ran her unregenerate | 


thought. “Especially when one glowers.” 


Reggie did, inexcusably. Until as one whose | 


patience has been overtaxed he rose. 

“When can I see you again—alone?”’ he de- 
manded pointedly, of Pat. 

“Let me see,’ murmured Pat. ‘““Tomorrow’s 


all tied up. But—why not drop around to the | 


apartment the next day—at four?” 

“T'll be there,” Reggie assured her and with 
acurt nod to Rip departed. 

Unabashed, Rip grinned at Pat. “And when 
can I see you—alone?”’ he demanded. 

“Gracious!” gasped Pat. ‘“‘What’s the mat- 
ter with now?” 

“Fine!” he accepted. ‘Shall we take a walk 
around the Esplanade?” 


She was about to veto that presumption when | 


her eyes met his. In his was that quality 
which so baffled Tim McShane. 

“You won’t be bored,” he assured her. “In 
fact, I promise to return you home in a fine 
glow, probably of indignation.” 

Pat hesitated—and was lost. “I often walk 
along the Esplanade before dinner,” was the 
way she put it. ‘Come along, if you care to.” 

The sky was rose-flushed amber; a thousand 
gold-flecked windows, footlights to the daily 
drama of the coming of night, shone along the 
shore. It laid a finger of silence across their 
lips fora moment. Then Rip spoke. 

“Ever play checkers?” he demanded. 

“Checkers?” echoed Pat. “Are you about 
to suggest a game?” 

“T played a lot myself a couple of years ago,” 
he explained. ‘‘A great game, checkers—teaches 
you to look at least three moves ahead. I think 
it beats even bridge that way.” 

I feel as if I prefer bridge just the same,” 
assured him frivolously. “Still, I’m not 
such a devotee of it as to feel that fine glow of 
tion you spoke of if you really prefer 

ers, 


“The 
fully, “What I’m driving at is that I can’t see 
ae Marrying Reggie Dighton if you—well, 

k even two moves ahead.” 

Pat’s free young stride was momentarily 
> ed as her startled eyes met his. “Well, of 
the nerve!” was the best she could manage. 

: glow begins—as advertised,” he 
grinned, unabashed. “But please don’t say 
that it’s none of my business—because I feel 


glow is coming,” he assured her cheer- 
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Reggie said and did the proper thing and so | 
On the 
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I have a fairly active imagination, it simply 
can’t picture you and Reggie under one roof. 
Can you?” 

‘‘Why—it hasn’t been asked to yet.” 

“Not yet—but soon. It hung in the air this 
afternoon; I could feel it. That’s what’s 
forced my hand. At,” he added, with a whim- 
sical rue, “‘a time when I’m up to my neck in 
trouble. But I promised not to bore you.” 

“Oh, I’m not bored!” Pat assured him—and 
spoke the truth. ‘What are the troubles you 
speak of? Somehow you suggest a singularly 
care-free young man to me!” 

“‘Care-free!”’ he echoed, and added grimly, 
“T got the contract for the apartment-house 
I’m working.on by shaving my estimates to a 
cent, traveling a mile a minute to get the back- 
ing I needed and——” 

“Are you building it?” Pat cut in, surprised. 
“T thought you were just—working on it!” 

“T wish I were just working on it,” he assured 
her. “I'd be sure of ten a day, anyway. As it 
is, I begin to suspect that I——” 

“Failed to look three moves ahead?” sug- 
gested Pat demurely. 

“Eight moves,” he substituted. “You have 
to, when you’re figuring estimates. I didn’t 
count much on profit save to my reputation 
—but if this proves a hard winter I’ll probably 
spend a part of it sleeping on a bench on the 
Common.” He checked himself there and she 
felt his eyes seek hers. ‘Just the same I may 
swing out of it yet,” he said. “And that is why 
Id like a thirty-day option on you.” 

“A thirty-day option—on me? I may be 
stupid but——” 

“What I mean,” he informed her coolly, “is 
that I wish you’d hold Reggie off for thirty 
days, until I find out where I’m at.” 

“T suppose,” commented Pat, “that I really 
ought to feel indignant now. But—supposing 
Reggie wouldn’t give me a thirty-day option 
on him? Surely you must have heard the old 
adage about a bird in the hand.” 

“T have,” he admitted. “But think of the 
bird. Reggie——” 

“I do hope you’re going to say something 
nice about Reggie. I’ve always been told one 
man will never criticize another to a woman.” 

“Repeat what I’ve said to Reggie and see 
what he says about me,” he suggested. 

“Would you blame him?” asked Pat politely. 

“Not in the least. Reggie has been taught 
all his life to follow a pattern. A man who 
doesn’t do things the way he and his set do is 
a bounder, a crazy nut or both. But I wasn’t 
born to a pattern. I’d die of sheer boredom if 
I had to live Reggie’s life. The same people, the 
same things year in, year out. Life in the terms 
of a gilded cage. I’d—rather use my wings.” 

The dusk hid his face, made him no more 
than a shadow beside her. Yet, swiftly, she 
had a vision of him as she had first seen him, 
silhouetted against the sky with the look of a 
poised young eagle about him. And his words 
echoed in her ears like the whir of wings. 

Nevertheless, when she spoke her voice 
mocked him. ‘Everybody can’t fly.” 

“Reggie couldn’t—but you could!” he as- 
sured her definitely. 

A little thrill ran through her, in spite of her- 
self. But she disciplined it mercilessly. 

“Me? No thank you! I prefer the pattern 
you scorn so.” 

“Because you refuse to look three—or even 
two moves ahead!” : 

What she did, instead, was to look at her 
wrist watch. “Gracious!” she said. “Do you 
know it’s after six?” 

“T’ve been expecting for some time you were 
about to make some such discovery,” was his 
unexpected comment. “I’ll hail a taxi.” 

“Oh, that’s not necessary,” she replied. 

“T think it is the least I can do. I’ve taken 
your time—and not changed you a bit.” 

“Did you expect to?” she demanded. 

He smiled. ‘Naturally not,” he replied. 

As he spoke he signaled a cruising taxi. 

“Why did you bother if you were so sure it 
would have no effect?” she was feminine 
enough to ask as he seated himself beside her. 

The taxi driver took a corner on two and a 


quarter wheels and Pat was all but in 
arms when he answered: 

“It was no bother, truly.” 

Pat said nothing—for once. 

The taxi came to a standstill within a few 
seconds more, its short run finished. Rip dig. 
missed it and turned to Pat, his well-shaped 
young head bared to the night. 

“I might,” he smiled down at her, “give 
the chance to refuse me permission to call if jt 
were not for the fact that I expect this month 
to be not my own man but a driven galley. 
slave. But I do hope to see you again some 
time.” And that was his exit line. 

‘Where have you been—and what have you 
been doing?” Pat’s mother wished to know. 

“Walking along the Esplanade,” Pat re. 
plied. ‘“And—well, I’m not sure whether I’ve 
been listening to a proposal or not. It sounded 
like one and then again it didn’t.” 

“Was it—was it Reggie?” asked her mother, 

“No—but cheer up. Reggie is coming the 
day after tomorrow and I think his intentions 
are serious.” 

But instead of Reggie, on the day he was to 
appear ‘came a note. It was very brief: 


Dear Pat: 

Sorry, but I can’t make it this after- 
noon. Going down to New York to talk 
over that expedition I told you about. 
See you later. 


Rip’s 


Yours, 
Reggie 

Pat passed it to her mother. The latter 
scanned it swiftly and then looked at Pat. 

“A bad case of cold feet I call it,” com- 
mented Pat without rancor. ‘Reggie is rather 
a snob, my dear, and he knows that we are just 
hanging on by our teeth. That does bother 
him, awfully. Anybody without money would 
seem a bit déclassé to him, you know.” 

“Oh, Pat!” wailed her mother. “And you 
told me——” 

“TI know. It will be an awful lesson to me 
too. I had him right on the brink when——” 

“When what?” demanded her mother. 

“When somebody interrupted,” Pat ex- 
plained. ‘Darn him!” 

Her mother thought she was darning Reggie. 
But Pat wasn’t. When Reggie reappeared, 
just before Christmas, she greeted him with 
casual cordiality. 

The débutante program took her away from 
her mother over Christmas, to make one of a 
large house-party. Reggie was at another one. 
Then back in Boston again. More dances and 
the season’s solstice which always comes m 
January. Pat’s nerves were taut these days. 

The tag-end of the season with the under- 
classmen telling you what they flunked in and 
what ailed the professor. Saxophones shriek- 
ing, viclins wailing like banshees, to the savage 
beat of drums. A deb dance—one more of 
them. Wearing the same old frocks—dreams 
once but nightmares now. They hadn’t been 
paid for, perhaps never would be. Acting asif 
you were having the time of your life. Pre 
tending this, pretending that. And, of course, 
feeling nobody. : 

A reference she came upon to Mohammed's 
coffin hanging between heaven and ¢a 
struck her as apt in describing her own position. 

“That’s me,” she informed her mother flip- 
pantly. “And the question is whether I'm 
going up or coming down.” 

Her mother was acting as her maid; fasten 
ing the diamond clasp of Pat’s pearl necklace 
around Pat’s slim neck. A noose of pearls cer 
tainly, for because of it was Pat suspended like 
Mohammed’s coffin. 

“She can wear it when she comes out,” the 
godmother who was certainly no fairy had said, 
“and may it bring her the right man.” 

Reggie, obviously. The fast-waning season 
had produced no one anywhere near so eligibi 
a deb met few new men. And Reggie certainly 
had everything save a certain elusive and, 9 
her mother had assured her, evanescent mas 
culine charm. : : 

Only Reggie was definitely committed else 
where after all. To Central Asia, to be precise 
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Pat so discovered that night. But she kept 

it from her mother until she had finished her 

6 breakfast—it was after noon—the next 
ay. 

“He’s sailing a week from Monday,” she an- 
nounced then, her voice serene but her eyes 
evading her mother’s. ‘And as he’s to be very 
busy in the meantime he kissed me good-by 
last night.” 

“He kissed you!” flamed her mother. “You 
let him kiss you when—when——” 

“My child, I didn’t let him,” Pat protested. 
“He took it for granted.” 

“In my day,” her mother assured her, with a 
fury born of her despair, ‘“‘a kiss meant just one 
thing. A girl with any self-respec és 

“In my day,” Pat informed her, “a kiss 
doesn’t mean that one thing. I merely took 
the chance that it might mean something to 
Reggie. As asample, that is. But apparently 
it didn’t. He got his kiss and I—got stung.” 

“That’s because you cheapened yourself with 
him. He wouldn’t dare treat Muriel that way.” 

“Oh yes, he would,” Pat assured her coolly. 

“Well, he shan’t treat my daughter that 
way,” her mother blazed anew. 

“And how do you plan to stop him?”’ asked 
Pat, helping herself to toast. 

A minute later her blue eyes were wide with 
incredulity. 

“What?” she gasped. And added, definitely, 
a stirring. I don’t want amy man that 

ad!” 

“Any man!’ Her mother’s voice was bitter. 
“Of course you don’t. It’s not Reggie, but 
what he can give you——” 

“What we can blackmail out of him, you 
mean, don’t you?” corrected Pat coldly. 

“Well, what do you suggest?” demanded her 
mother passionately. “We owe everybody. 
We can’t go on this way.” 

“I know. But I'll get a job in a store be- 
fore——” 

“You! A jobina store! Fifteen dollars a 
week!’ Her mother’s face alarmed her as she 
took a great sheaf of bills from the desk and 
threw them at her. “All right!” she said shrilly. 
“Get your job—and try to pay these.” 

The next moment she was flat on the couch, 
her face downwards, sobbing, choking and 
close to hysteria. Pat eyed her, stunned. Then: 

“T’ll—telephone Reggie,”’ she promised, in a 
hard little voice. 

Reggie was at his office. He wasn’t at all 
sure he could come, but Pat was persistent and 
she wrested a definite promise from him. 
He’d come at four. 

At four he appeared. Pat opened the door 
to him, took his coon coat as he shed it and 
answered the question in his eyes. 

“Oh, I just feel lonesome—and reckless,” she 
explained, settling herself on the divan and in- 
dicating a place for him beside her. ‘And be- 
cause you’re going away and blessings always 
brighten as they take their flight, you’re 
elected to hold my hand and assure me that 
somebody besides God and my mother will love 
me some day.” 

As she glanced up at him from under her 
lashes, he took her at her word. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean quite so impetuously as 
all that!’ she protested. “Mother may come 
in any minute and—she’s awfully old-fash- 
ioned, you know!”’ 

But there was no stopping Reggie. She did 
not try to. Letting her head go back, she 
closed her eyes and yielded her lips to him. 

So her mother found them when she came in 
a second later. 

“Why, Pat—why, Reggie!” she cried. “You 
—why, you dear children! I never dreamed 
that—when did it all happen?” 

_ She pounced upon Pat, kissed her and all but 
kissed Reggie. Reggie, who to Pat looked ab- 
surdly like a little red cock robin who had been 
knocked dizzy by a missile from a pea-shooter. 
He felt obviously that Pat’s mother was taking 
a great deal too much for granted, yet the pat- 


po 











tern to which he had been born prevented his 
telling her so. He followed it if not gallantly, 


| at least instinctively. 


“But I’m not going to have you take Pat off 
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to Central Asia, you know—even on a weddi 
trip,” Pat’s mother gushed on archly. “And— 
I don’t believe in long engagements.” 

Every word she spoke was a fresh strand in 
the web that enmeshed him. But he could not 
free himself. He could only turn shell-shocked 
eyes toward Pat, dumbly asking for aid. Poor 
Reggie! Pat could say nothing until: 

“Don’t be absurd, Mother!” she heard her- 
self say. “Reggie has no more intention of 
marrying me than—I have of marrying him!” 

They both stared at her, Reggie gratefully 
her mother incredulously. Pat snatched up 
Reggie’s hat and coat, thrust them at him and 
all but thrust him from the apartment. Then 


she turned to confront her mother. The latter’ 


started to speak but something in Pat’s eyes 
checked her. Pat said nothing. She caught 
up her coat, jammed a hat over her hair. 

“Where—where are you going?” asked her 
mother then, fearfully. 

“Out,” replied Pat. 

Yet on the threshold she paused and turned, 
A second later she had her mother in her arms, 

“You—you looked at me as if you hated 
me,” her mother sobbed. “And I—I only did 
it for you. I wanted you to have everything.” 

“TI know—I know,” soothed Pat. She kissed 
her mother, then added: “‘Let’s not talk about 
it now, please. I want to walk—and think.” 

And she had no more than that in mind when 
she set forth. She walked without conscious 
direction and yet, straight as homing pigeons, 
her feet carried her to where an apartment- 
house in the making, still little more than a 
skeleton of steel but now towering loftily, 
etched itself against the back-drop of the sky. 

Here work for the day was finished, but a 
light shone forth from the little construction 
hut that flanked the sidewalk. Pat paused, a 
pulse in her throat. The blood sang in her 
ears. A curious compulsion was thrusting her 
forward, toward the construction hut. 

As she opened the door Rip glanced up. A 
pipe was between his teeth and his hair was 
rumpled. The stark brilliance of the single un- 
shaded. bulb that hung overhead revealed his 
young face as almost gaunt. But though his 
eyes lighted as he sprang to his feet, he ex- 
pressed no surprise at seeing her. 

“The night-watchman hasn’t showed 
and I’ve been going over the time-sheets,” he 
told her, as if his being there rather than hers 
needed explanation. 

The construction hut was a scant i gi 
ten, as crude as could be imagined. A hi 
stool, a bit of rough board that served as a 
desk, and a small air-tight stove were all it had 
for furniture. Yet as he offered her the stool, 
Pat felt peace come to her. It was as if life had 
abruptly been stripped of all superficialities 
and subterfuges. 

“You—act as if you expected me,”’ she sug- 


gested. 

“T hoped you might come—sometime,” he 
amended. 

“T don’t see why,” she murmured. “You— 
never came near me.” 

“T suppose that does seem strange,” he re- 
plied. “It seems so to me—now. But—well, 
I suppose it’s really part of my way of doing 
things. You see, I’ve got some of my biggest 
contracts by going out for them in an uncon- 
ventional way. I’ve been turned down flat at 
the moment and then a month or six months 
after, I’ve been asked to drop in and talk some 
more.” 

There he paused, as if conscious of the incon- 
gruity of what he was saying at such a mo- 
ment. Their eyes met and—well, perhaps he 
had served himself even better than he knet 
by biding his time. If Pat had seen him again 
and again, she might have been able to build 
up resistance to what was in his eyes now. 
it was, her own fell. ; : 

“J—I’m not going to marry Reggie, ever, 
she heard herself say. 

“You couldn’t!” he assured her. 

“I don’t see why you say that—everybody 
but you thought I’d jump at the chance.” 

“Everybody but me was mistaken in you 
you see,” was all he said. 
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What to see 


in ENGLAND 


You cannot afford to visit 
Europe without a trip to 
England —where the lan- 
guage is yours, where you 
will understand and be un- 
derstood better than in any 
other part of Europe. 


It is the home of won- 
drous York —city of the 
famous Minster which this 
yearcelebrates its 1300than- 
niversary. Notonlyarethere 
noble castles and mighty 
historical ruins, but pleasant 
modern resorts, situated in 
the finest parts of England’s 
celebrated countryside. 


Then there is Cambridge, 
Norwich, Lincoln, Durham 
and other places famous in 
history, romance and legend. 
Something attractively dif- 
ferent for every day of your 
trip when you visit England. 


In addition to the “Fly- 
ing Scotsman”, the London 
and North Eastern Railway’s 
famous train between Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, there 
are fast and frequent trains 
to all the numerous points 
of interest. 


Send for free booklets now. Begin 
to plan about the places you 
want to see. Write to 


H. J. KETCHAM, Gen. Agent, 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 





LONDON <&~ 
NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 
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The light in his eyes both dazzled and 
shamed her. 

“Oh, but you don’t know how [I tried to get 
him,” she protested desperately. “How I 
tried to—trap him.” The four walls seemed 
to close in around her as she told him what she 
must. 

“Are you—will you give me that thirty-day 


= | option now?” he asked when she had finished. | 
She lifted wide eyes to read his. ‘“But—but | 


how can you still want it?” she asked. 

“Oh, my dear!’’ he breathed. 

And then, quite literally, all went black be- 
fore her eyes. For it occurred to Rip that it 
might be well to turn off the light before mat- 
ters progressed much further. ; 

The next second she was in his arms, and 
that she should be there seemed the most nat- 
ural thing in the world to her. She felt, indeed, 
as if this moment had always been predestined, 
although she did not say just that. 

“How—how did it happen?” she asked him. 
“T—I can’t understand it. Did you put a 
spell on me?” 

“Broke a spell, I think,” he substituted. 

‘“‘I—think there must have been one on me,” 
she accepted. “I——” She paused, checked 
by another thought. ‘Oh gosh!” she wailed. 
“I'd forgotten! Those awful bills. How— 
how can I ever—ever marry anyone with all of 
them hanging over me?” 

“How much do they total?” demanded Rip. 

“T don’t know—two or three thousand.” 

“T’ll take care of them,” he assured her. 

“You?” Her eyes widened incredulously. 
“But how can you? You said you’d lose your 
last cent in this contract-——” 

“Tt looked as if I might then,”’ he told her. 
“That was because I was looking eight moves 
ahead. We’d had one snowfall and if we had 
had a few more then it would have shot my 
estimates wide open. But there hasn’t been a 
bit of snow since. The winter has been so posi- 
tively balmy that I’m so far ahead of schedule 
that no matter what happens——” 

He paused, kissed her swiftly and then the 
light overhead flashed its stark brilliance in 
her unprepared eyes as he released her. 

“Show that to your mother,” he suggested, 
as he pressed a tiny box into her hand. 

She glanced down at it bewilderedly and 
caught her breath. The catch had sprung as 
she grasped it and a flawless white diamond set 
in platinum flashed its message to her eye. 

“But—but I don’t understand,” she babbled, 
| for even at the moment she realized that the 
| ring must have cost as much as her pearl neck- 
lace and more. ‘“You—you looked so beaten 
and so tired when I saw you through the win- 
dow—I thought——” 

“That,” he explained and his voice grew 
husky in a way that thrilled her through and 
through, ‘“‘was because I’d waited so long for 

ou.” 
. ‘“‘You—must have been awful sure I’d come,” 
she broke in, Eve-like, ‘“‘to have this all ready.” 

“T think I really bought it to keep my cour- 
age up,” he confessed, “as sort of a symbol of 
all that I hoped for.” 

Pat hesitated and then swiftly she gave it 
back to him. “Keep it,” she pleaded, “until I 
feel I have the right to wear it. I want to get 
rid of all those debts. I can’t bear to think of 
letting you, somehow——-” 

“But, Pat—how can you?” 

“T’ll sell everything I own,” she promised 
recklessly. ‘‘I—why, I can sell my pearl neck- 
lace! Mother says that’s worth loads more 
than it was when my godmother gave it to me. 
My godmother,” she told him breathlessly, 
“said she hoped it would bring me the right 
man. And—and in that way it will.” 

“They say every man has his price,’’ he ob- 
served whimsically, yet very huskily. “But 
mine certainly isn’t above pearls. Why don’t 
you keep them?” 

“Please,” she implored. “I want to.” 
They said nothing for a second but she had 
no need of a rouge that would blush as her 
eyes met his. Or as, hastily, she added: 
“Hadn’t—hadn’t you better turn the light 
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detour 


Spring brings a foam of fruit 
blossoms about the ancient 
Indian pueblos and Spanish 
settlements in the valleys of 
the Indian-detour country. 


On the foothills, solid 
acres disappear under white 
poppies and purple verbena. 
The forests above turn a 
fresher green. The snow- 
crests of the southern Rock- 
ies dream against the deep 


blue of the sky. 


If you are crossing the Far 
Southwest in the Spring 
months, via the Santa Fe, you can 

. break your rail journey, either way, 
with the new Indian-detour — three 
glorious days by motor in the fas- 
cinating Spanish and Indian country 
of northern New Mexico. 


On the Indian-detour you are still 
the guest of the Santa Fe and Fred 
Harvey in every detail of accom- 
modation and fine service. The low 
additional cost is all-inclusive. 
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PwoTO BY 
FRED HARVEY 


Santa Fe way to and from 
California 


Indian-detour 


Three days personally es- 
corted motor tour among the 
Indian pueblos and prehis- 
toric cliff-dwellings in the 
New Mexico Rockies. Only 
$50 all-inclusive. Room with 
bath every night. Santa Fe- 
Fred Harvey management. 


Grand Canyon 
National Park, 


Nothing like its magnificence among 
the natural wonders of the world. 
It is earth’s scenic wonder. Pull- 
mans to the rim, 
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Youthful Suicides (Continued from page 51) 


from terrestrial concerns are probably more 
destructive of mental health than skepticism or 
unbelief. It must be difficult for orthodox 
hearts to bear with the tardiness of death; and 
one would do them injury to wish them a long 
life, much less a merry one. It might be sinful 
to be happy this side of Paradise. 

And yet there was a charm in that old faith, 
which consoled much more than it terrified. 
We may perceive from epitaphs that all men 
and women, until our generation, were (post- 
humously) virtuous, and went to Heaven with 
astonishing unanimity; the fear of Hell was not 
taken as much to heart as the hope of celestial 
reward. It was this dear belief that encour- 
aged women to bear with adulterous husbands, 
and held men somewhat loyal to creatures who 
had not remained joys forever. 

What a solace it was to feel the brightness of 
Paradise overspreading this questionable earth, 
and to think of the Heavenly Father as hold- 
ing down a harid to usin every distress! Even 
the dark abyss cleaved by death between souls 
seemed a conquerable obstacle. , 

Those of us who had that fair faith and lost 
it will never be quite content; we shall always 
feel as if our dearest friend had suddenly gone 
from us, without explanation or farewell, leav- 
ing us empty and desolate. It may be different 
with our children’s children. But our own 
generation, and that which follows ours, must 
be the age of the great sadness, the bereave- 
ment of a mankind darkened with the twilight 
of the gods. How far this conflagration of 
Valhalla has cast a secret gloom even into the 
soul of youth no one can confidently say. 

Externally our lives are far gayer than before; 
we feed them with entertainment that knows 
no commandments after eight-fifteen; we know 
the lighter luxuries of literature and art and 
music; we have a thousand humorists, a thou- 
sand comedies, and a hundred thousand jour- 
nalists to spread good cheer among us morning, 
noon and night. We travel and see the world. 

We play as the race never played before; 
we stage immense contests and spectacles, and 
excite ourselves about their predetermined 
results. We eat through all hours, and drink 
through all laws; candy and alcohol become the 
rival solaces of women and of men. We have 
every aid to beauty and every preventive of 
decay; we are young at forty and virile at three- 
score-years-and-ten. 

We have wealth, and energy, and confidence, 
and education, and opportunity, and power. 
But we have no happiness. 

Perhaps no age has had it, and perhaps it will 
always elude those who seek it consciously. 
But doubtless there are circumstances in our 
time which disturb that unconscious happiness 
which comes with natural living. 

The absurd deferment of marriage from the 
age of love and desire to the age of caution and 
finance puts upon youth the alternative of a 
morbid continence or a perilous promiscuity. 
Only the confessional of medicine could tell 
how far the history of suicide is touched with 
venereal disease. 

It is true that marriage brings problems as 
great as those of solitude; but it brings with its 
problems the stimulus to the courage and 
effort that can solve them. It is stagnation, 
not difficulty, that breaks the human spirit. 

Our lives have lost the calm and balance that 
came with agricultural routine, just as our souls 
have lost the simple unity of instinct in the dis- 
rupting complexity of thought. The world is 
so intricate and busy today that one grows old 
in understanding it. Youth is bewildered by 
its maze, revolts at its cruelty, and resents the 
long struggle needed for self-establishment. 

No wonder the adolescent mind, confused in 
a chaos where every light of tradition has lost 
its glow, occasionally turns back upon itself 
and seeks in fancy the victories denied it in a 
hard reality. If the nervous system is delicate 
then this retreat into introspection is the only 
relief; the soul replaces the life of action with 
the life of thought. 






















































But nature does not want us to think, and 
makes us happier when we avoid, or lose, that 
disreputable habit. Thought without action 
as Goethe said, is a disease. : 

Our young people suffer especially from that 
disease today because the air reeks with allur. 
ing theories that feed the mind without stimy- 
lating the soul. If we believe the prevalent 
system of psychology, man is a machine, whose 
consciousness is a useless freak, and whose 
behavior is sufficiently explained by the pring. 
ples of mechanics, physics and chemistry. 

How youth, which knows the intoxication of 
growth more fully than any other age, can find 
for growth a satisfying formula in this me. 
chanical philosophy, surpasses understanding: 
but presumably it is its devilishness that recom. 
mends the theory to the young, not its justice 
orits truth. Let a man conceive himself as an 
automaton, a toy wound up by some cosmic 
comedian and now unwinding itself with 
superfluous thought, and he may well question 
the advisability of playing out the game. 

That he should refuse is interesting enough; 
and the picture of a machine screwing itself up 
to suicide is almost as difficult for mechanism 
to explain as the beauty of a flower or the cur- 
osity of a child. But youth is brave, and loves 
the new. 

We need not prescribe for these ills too seri- 
ously, for youth has in itself the balm for its 
own wounds, and the courage for its own cor 
rection. Such theories are its mumps and 
measles, as Emerson once described the adoles- 
cent spasms of “conversion” and “conviction 
of sin”; it does not make much difference now 
that youth, which is more decent than ever, 
is a little ashamed of its decency, and feels that 
it must boast of its sins. Though it may shed 
these suicidal casualties by the way, it will pass 
on from theory into life, from artifice to nature 
and health. ‘ 

Its love of sport is its salvation; boys who 
play baseball do not commit suicide; and it is 
well that athletics should absorb those wild 
energies which fester in the prison of a celibacy 
unreasonably prolonged. Already youth be- 
gins to revolt against the deferment of mar- 
riage; it looks about with social trial-and-error 
for forms of mating that will permit it to live 
both naturally and honorably again. Perhaps 
even it will give its elders a lesson, and bri 
to an end that moratorium on morality whi 
has come from the sudden enormity of our 
wealth and the delayed maturity of our souls. 

It would be a strange discovery—would it 
not?—if we should find that this “epidemic” 
represents not a greater proportion of suicides 
than before, but merely a more complete r- 
porting of them and a cleverer juxtaposition 
of them in the press. 

We do not know; but to one who has spent 
pleasant hours in facing the boys and girls that 
crowd our colleges, this transient tragedy is 
but a stimulating aspect of a many-sided 

No man who has seen those agile bodies and 
those eager eyes can doubt the future of his 
country. These avid spirits will pass thro 
a thousand errors—as God knows we did= 
and will come to a maturity all the more pro 
found for the distance traveled in achieving it. 

They will follow the mechanistic theory t 
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the end of its rope, and find a cure for it notin 
shirking the dangers of speculation, but ™ 
seeking a fuller philosophy that shall do bettet 
justice to the vitality of matter and the pet 
sistent creativeness of life. They will bring # 
the intricate world of their time minds sharp 
than ours, and dowered with the tec 
cultural heritage of man in a degree that 
not come to our more primitive age. 
It is a precarious thing, our modern life, 
it may well slip into unreason, turt 
disintegration; but such an end is Hard 
probable in our century. As pessimism 84 
passing illness of eager and growing souls, 9 
the sins of our nation are symptoms of it 
maturity rather than stigmata of decay. h 
the end it is our youth that will pull us through 
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public, whether they are golfers, bareback 





My All-American | 


Team 
(Continued from page 75) 


to me that Sir Henry Irving was first of the 

character actors but not an inspired interpreter 

of Shakespeare. Come to think of it, I cannot 
put him ahead of David Warfield. 

Nat Goodwin was the most talented come- 
dian during the stretch of years in which I rev- 
eled in the playhouse. I can think of no actor 
of purely romantic parts who had a larger as- 
sortment of gifts and talents than Otis Skinner. | 

As an entertainer, Will Rogers has set a new 
mark. He is the only “trouper” I ever knew 
who could hold a bare stage for two hours, just 
with a line of talk. 

Ihave always felt that low comedy expressed 
in pantomime was entitled to a higher rating 
than it usually received. I mean old-fashioned 
clowning of the “Humpty Dumpty” kind, such 
as Tony Denier and the Hanlons brought to 
us in the road shows long ago. Chaplin is 
great, of course, but he aims successfully at 
something other than the loud laugh. The 
same is true of Harry Langdon. 

For unadulterated clowning I can’t put any- 
one ahead of Joe Jackson. 

By the way, one of the funniest men on the 
stage today, Bobby Clark, received his early 
training as a circus clown, but now he com- 
bines pantomime, “patter” and a ferocious 
earnestness into a style of comedy which rolls 
me right out of the seat. 

We come to stage dancing—not ballet antics 
or ballroom pirouetting but regular dancing. 
Fred Stone was in a class by himself for years. 
Dozens of youngsters have studied his style 
and now the stage is congested with corking 
good acrobatic and eccentric dancers. 

The ballroom dancing by Vernon and Irene 
Castle has never been excelled and the best he- 
and-she team for intricate and thrilling step- 
effects is the Astaires, Fred and Adele. 

Victor Herbert wrote more good music than 
any of his contemporaries. Irving Berlin has 
written more songs which earned and deserved 
popularity than any other of the ballad-makers. 

During the last ten years a new group of 
music-writers has fairly stampeded the public 
looking for something new in entertainment. 
These boys write with the utmost confidence 
and a superlative control of many new and odd 
tricks of syncopation and jazz. 

There will be more happy music, well orches- 
trated, turned out in 1927 than was written in 
the U. S. A. from 1875 to 1900. Most of the 
so-called music written during that foggy 
period was plain molasses. 

Our popular music has evolved from nowhere 
tosomewhere. Dancing has become a national 
expression and one of the arts. Acting, how- 
ever, is no better than it was in 1890, and I 
doubt if the operatic stage has discovered any- 
thing new in operatic or tenor vocalizing since 
the days of Jenny Lind. 

Awards should be given to those benefactors, 
lost in the crowd, who have been mostly re- 
sponsible for the complete revolutions in archi- 
tecture, landscape, furniture, illustrations, and 
styles for men and women. 

We cannot single them out and pin medals 
on them, but we can find plenty of other per- 
formers who loom so distinctly above the aver- 
age height of our esteemed associates that we 
can single them out and call their names. That’s 
what I started to do in this piece, but I find 

t I cannot get the list into one article. 

_ We must have another session. In the mean- 
time you may check my mistakes to date. If I 
am right in one-third of my guesses, remember 
that 350 is a high batting percentage. 

: Remember, also, that no man or woman is 
ot by mere accident and that preference 
nd credit should be given to those who defi- 


nitely impress themselves upon the outspread 


ts, psycho-analysts, Magicians, editors or 
players. 4 
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5 Orient Ports 


Temple of KryomiDzu, Kiyoto, Japan 







Attractive Fares to 


and return 


Note these roundtrip fares to the Orient 


$600 


Yokohama and return. Sail From San 
Francisco for Honolulu, Yokohama, re- 


turning to Seattle. Or return to San Francisco via 


Honolulu. 


Shanghai and return. Sai] from Seat- 
tle for Yokohama, Kobe and Shanghai, 


returning from apan to San Francisco via Hono- 


lulu. Or return 


$750 


irect from Yokohama to Seattle. 
Manila and return. Sail from San Fran- 
cisco for Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, 


Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila, returning from 
Japan direct to Seattle. Or return from Japan to San 
Francisco via Honolulu. 

Go on palatial President Liners. Decks are spa- 
cious. Outside rooms with beds, not berths. The 
cuisine is excellent. 

A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles 


and San Francisco for the Orient and Roun 


World. 


the 


Every fortnight from Boston and New York for 
the Orient via Havana, Panama and California. 

An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from 
Seattle to the Orient. 

From Naples, Genoa and Marseilles fortnightly 
sailings of Dollar Liners for Boston and New York. 

Liberal stopovers of one week, two weeks or longer 


at any port. 


A new field for work or play awaits you across the 
Pacific. Go now. 


Complete information from any steamship or railroad ticket agent or 
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Dollar Steamship Line 


American Mail Line 
Admiral Oriental Line 


Broadway . 


32 N 
604 Fifth Ave. and 25 B’way, New York 


177 State Street 
ime B 


cine < ‘ew York 
101 Bourse Bldg. 
ston, Mass. 
ES Fes troit 

Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


112 W. Adams Street . 


._ Chicago, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


514 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
1519 Railroad Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. 
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_ This is the “knock” in your motor 


This shows photographically what occurs in the en- 
gine cylinder as carbon forms, when straight gasoline 
is used. The increased heat and pressure created by the 
carbon cause the gasoline to explode too quickly, with 
the result that there is an accumulation of high pressure 
heat waves which strike against the cylinder walls so 
violently as to produce an audible metallic sound. The 
bumps in the line are that “knock.” 





This is how “ETHYL” knocks it out 


And this shows.photographically what goes on in the 
same cylinder under the same conditions when straight 
gasoline is treated with “ETHYL” fluid. Note the ab- 
sence of “knock-bumps”’; the evenness of the pressure 
changes. The “ETHYL” fluid has neutralized the heat- 
ing qualities of the carbon deposits and by maintaining 
the normal combustion rate of gasoline has turned the 
increased pressure due to carbon into increased power. 


HESE PHOTOGRAPHS were 

made possible by a special 
instrument invented by General 
Motors Research Laboratories to 
find out what goes on in an auto- 
mobile engine’s cylinder when 
“knocking”’ occurs. 


That invention led to the dis- 
covery that what you may call an 
“engine knock’ or a “spark knock” 
is in reality a fuel knock. It is due to 
the tendency of a straight gasoline 
to explode too quickly as carbon 
forms and increases temperature 
and compression (pressure). 


Having determined the character 
of “knocking,’’? General Motors 
developed “ETHYL” fluid, a 
patented chemical compound 
which when added in very small 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


quantities to straight gasoline forms 
Ethyl Gasoline, the most effective 
“anti-knock” fuel yet known. 


Ethyl Gasoline transforms car- 
bon deposits from a liability into 
an asset. It produces more power 
on hills and heavy roads. It gives 
a faster “pick-up,” reduces gear- 
shifting, lessens vibration and en- 
gine wear and tear; and saves the 
trouble and expense of carbon 
removal. 


Ethyl Gasoline has increased the 
motoring satisfaction ot hundreds 
of thousands’ of car drivers. It is 
destined: to ‘play a still: more im- 
portant parti in the ‘automobile his- 
tory of the future. TRY IT. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York 
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ExHyt GASOLINE is now gem 
ally available throughout the Uni 
States and Canada weno i 
lowing oil companies, licen: 
mix ‘‘ETHYL’’ fluid with gasoli 
The ‘“‘ETHYL”’ trademark on 
pump is your protection. 
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Associated Oil Company ’ Atle 
Refining Co. 7 Beacon Oil Go 
pany ’ Continental Oil Company 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. 7 
perial Oil Limited — ( a) 
Pennzoil Company ’ Refir 
Company ” Spears & Riddle 
Spokane Oil & eesap 
Standard Oil Company oe 
Standard Oil Company(Ken 
Standard Oil Company of Louisi 
Standard Oil Co. (Neb.) ” _ 
ard Oil Company (N. J.) “Stef 
Oil Company ” Union Oil G 
pany of California » Walbura 
troleum Co. * Waverly Oil 
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